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DOWN IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Ox! this is my song to the Gray and the Blue, 
Who once were so many and now are so few, 
The young ones, the bold ones, 
The grim ones, the old ones, 
The fighters who fought out those terrible days, 
Through the copses and dingles and dark-tangled ways, 
Down in the Wilderness— : 
Down in the Wilderness. 


It was over the river Rapidan, ; 
' And slowly southward the march began, 

Into the solitude, 
Into the gloomy wood, 

On, on, on, with a wide, strange sound, 

Grinding and jarring the sodden ground, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
Down in the Wilderness, 


All hushed were the bosket-flutes of May, 
All sweet-voiced things had flown away, 
Leaving to Grant and Lee 
A desert and Destiny ; 
What time their batteries floundered and pounded, 
And the bombs through the timber bumped and bounded, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
. Down in the Wilderness. 


Tossing and swaying, the hosts did go, 
Blindly buffeting, blow on blow, 
Over the fen-land, 
Over the gray sand ; 
And far and near, amid brush and brier, 
Crackled the crisp, keen musket fire, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
Down in the Wilderness. 


Hither and thither dashing in vain, 
Columns soaked in a bullet-rain, 
Covered with battle-grime, 
Day-time and night-time, 
Stumbled and fumbled on through the maze, 
And charged by the light of their powder-blaze, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
Down in the Wilderness. 


Each man a hero, cleaving his way, 
Sheer through a phalanx of Blue or of Gray; 
Back and forth, back and forth, 
East or west, south or north, 
Plunging at death with a shout and a shot, 
Where the ground rippled red and the air panted hot, 
Down in the Wilderness-— 
Down in the Wilderness. 


Oh! the heroes who died and the brave who came forth 
Were the soul of the South and the heart of the North; 
And the strong sons they sired, 
Stand by the guns they fired, 
Build on the battle-spots altars of stone, 
And one old war minstrel goes singing alone, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
Down in the Wilderness, 


And so take my song to the Gray and the Blue, 
Oh! once they were many and now they are few; 
Here’s to the bold ones, 
The grizzled and old ones, 
Who fought through the solitude man to man, 
Southward away from the Rapidan, 
Down in the Wilderness— 
Down in the Wilderness. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A COTERIE OF REFORMERS. 


BY N. 0. NELSON, 








Not many of the millions of American men and boys, 
who have read the story of ‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
know how great and good a man Hughes wae. Moet of 
them do, probably, know that Tom Brown and Tom 
Hughes and Judge Hughes, Q.C., were one and the 
same individual. They were the same in quality and 
purpose and disposition. From beginning to end of his 

- life Hughes demonstrated that it was possible to have 
ideals and live up to them in the busiest walks of life. 
He was constitutionally religious—athletics, politics, 
business, all merged in his religion; he could not conceive 
a religion without them, God’s kingdom is as much on 
earth as in Heaven; fellowship with man is fellowship 
with God. Christ lived an ideal manhood, such aone as 
all men maylive, In‘ The Manliness of Christ” Hughes 





shows how perfectly human Jesus was, how weakness 
and temptation and loneliness beset him as they do other 
men, how he met and overcame them as other men may. 
Hughes had the best advantages that England afforded, 
and he threw none of them away. Ue was born of in- 
tellectual and pious parents, in moderate circumstances, 
and always earned his own living. 


lowed. Our learned reformers had been into the 
Chartist movement enough to learn that educa- 
tion and morality were needed before any good 
could come of mere extension of political rights. They 
saw, with Mazzini, that duties more than rights needed 
cultivation. Co-operation was a plan of voluntary asso- 
ciation for mutual service in which self-help depended 


_ ferment bordering on revolution. 


His schooling at Rugby is told in ‘Tom Brown” with 
fascinating candor and simplicity. Some critic com- 
plained that he preached too much in ‘‘ Tom Brown,” to 
which Hughes replied that he didn’t spend his vacation 
writing books to amuse people, but only to preach and 
instruct, The master of Rugby was an ideal that Hughes 
loved and imitated ; and Mrs, Arnold as well as the 
Doctor held his life-long affection. The dominating 
motive of his life, to help the weak and timid, was 
indicated in his protectorate over little Arthur, afterward 
Dean Stanley. He hated bullies and braggarts in after 
life as much as he did at school. 

Hughes passed through Oxford in a period of spiritual 
The Tractarians, led 
by John Henry, afterward Cardinal, Newman, were stir- 
ring up the pedantic Fellows of Oxford and the per- 
functory priests of the Anglican Church, when Hughes 
came out of the university and into the world. He faced 
political and social agitation at white heat. For seventy 
years the workingman of Eagland had been going 
through an amount and kind of experience and change 
never before equaled in history. The invention of ma- 
chinery for spinning and weaving had destroyed the 
hand crafts and established the factory system. Adam 
Smith had converted the politicians and merchants to the 
doctrine of free trade. Combinations of workmen were 
outlawed as being in restraint of trade. Manufacturers 
made profits ‘‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,” commonly 
as high as 100 per cent., sometimes 1,000. Starved out 
of their home industries, the people flocked to the new 
industrial centers, receiving miserable wages, living in 
hovels, and working fifteen and sixteen hours a day. 
The time from about 1790 to 1823 has passed into history 
as the period of white slavery. In the latter year the 
workingmen’s agitation culminated in the repeal of the 
brutal Anti-conspiracy Acts, and labor unions came 
under the protection of law. From 1815 till about 1835, 
Robert Owen had gone rapidly forward with his propa- 
ganda of universal co-operation and brotherhood. His 
restless voice and pen had attracted the sympathy 
of leading men in all parts of the world. Co- 

operative stores and colonies and productive associa- 
tions dotted England, numbering by hundreds. A re- 
lapse followed ; but Owen’s ideal had taken hold upon all 
classes. The workingman had become possessed with 
the conviction that his degradation was the work of 
man, not of God ; he believed that the removal of polit- 
ical abuses would restore his heritage. A new charter 
of Eaglish liberty was formulated, and the followers be- 
came known as the Chartist Party. It was in the midst 
of this agitation that a coterie of young Oxford men, 
afterward famous, came upon the scene and took up the 
cause of the Chartist agitators. Tom Hughes was one of 
them; the others were Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley, J. M. Ludlow, and Edward Van 
Sittart Neale. The doomof the movement came on the 
fatal April 10th, 1848, when Wellington called out the* 
army to quell an incipient insurrection. Noone of the 

seven points of the Charter was obtained then, but most 

of them bave been secured since. In the story of *‘ Alton 

Locke,” Kingsley tells exactly what the movement 

stood for, the hopelessness and ignorance of the laborer, 

his blind confidence that political rights alone would se- 
cure equality of conditions ; and he tells us, too, how ut- 
terly short of their duty were the Church and the State 
in their dignifiied indifference. Never did a better 

equipped squad of reformers undertake to convert a 

whole people than these five young Oxfordians. Mau- 

rice and Kingsley were preachers, Neale, Ludlow and 

Hughes were barristers. All were of good family, highly 

educated, reiigious, earnest and enthusiastic. When 

the political program of the Chartis‘s failed, they set 
themselves at organizing workingmen’s associations for 
self-employment and supply. The Rochdale Co-opera- 
tive Store had started in 1844, on the principles of cash 
dealings, market prices and dividend on purchases. This 
plan was economical and moral, and so simplified 
business that plain men could manage it. The Roch- 
dale society had prospered, and others had fol- 


on, at the same time, helping others. It was a religion as 
much as a business. There was need of men who could 
grasp the higher and wider application of the association 
principle,. higher than the saving of profit, broader 
than retailing groceries. To their high moral purpose, 
their single-minded devotion, these men, all of them, 
added the ability to write and speak effectively to every 
quality of audience. They lectured, published journals, 
wrote in the public press. They formed a propaganda 
for promoting workingmen’s associations, and organized 
many producers’ societies, The laws needed amending, 
80 as to give co operative associations limited liability 
and the right to adopt their own rules, This work fell 
to the barristers—Hughes, Neale and Ludlow, When the 
Union of Co operative Societies was formed Neale be- 
came its general secretary, in which post he served with 
marked ability until his death, in 1893, Ludlow became 
Registrar under the: Friendly Societies Acts, giving in- 
valuable aid in holding the co-operators in line with the 
carefully adjusted statutes. Hughes followed the law, 
sat in Parliament, traveled much, was appointed to the 
bench, and wrote many books. Together with Neale he 
compiled a manual for co-operators, which has become 
the constitution and guide of Co-operation. ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby” and ‘Tom Brown at Oxford” have 
made him known in all languages, They are his auto- 
biography, and they show the characteristics that ap- 
peared in every part of his after life. The highest culti- 
vation and enjoyment of every God-given faculty, the 
fearless defense of the weuk, the contempt for bullying 
and shams, these were the same in Judge Thomas 
Hughes, Q. C., as in Tom Brown at thirteen and at 
twenty. Every believer in the character and ideals of 
Christ should read Hughes's ‘‘ Manliness of Christ.” It 
holds up the life of the lonely Idealists, so intensely bent 
on making a kingdom of God where Mammon and the 
Pharisees reigned, as the typeof genuine and possible 
manhood. It appeals to conviction as much as to faith, 
and makes us verily believe that religion consists in do- 
ing the will of God in serving our fellow-creatures with 
sublime faith and faithful service, 
Starting asa reformer at about the same time, but in 
& very different way, and for other ends, George Jacob 
Holyoake in time came into the co-operative movement. 
As to the Church and creeds, Holyoake and Hughes 
were utterly apart ; as to raising mankind by means of 
association, they were at one. MHolyoake was a self- 
educated mechanic, but none has done more to advance 
the industrial conditions and liberty of the laborer and 
to spread co-operation and hold it up to the best ideal. 
He is the historian of the co-operative movement, and 
he should be the biographer of its great lights. Ludlow 
and Holyoake, both of them well into the seventies, were 
active leaders in the first International Co operative Con- 
gress, so successfully held in London last year. Hughes 
was to have presided on one of the days, but was 
unavoidably absent, and his place was taken by Ludlow. 
We shall look to Holyoake and Ludlow to give the world 
the benefit of a full account of the life and work of 
Thomas Hughes. 





MAJOR McKINLEY’S CANDIDACY. 


BY THE HON, CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA “ PkESS.” 





At the beginning of January four names were con- 
sicuously in the public thought in connection with the 
Republican nomication for the Presidency. Speaker 
Reed, Senator Allison and Governor McKinley were 
active candidates and rightful asp'rants. Ex- President 
Harrisov, tho neither candidate nor aspirant, was on 
thousands of tongues as the statesman whose brilliant 
and successful Administration marked him as pre-emi- 
nently fitted to lead in the restoration of its glories. His 
early, sincere and pre-emptory declension compelled the 
abandonment of that hope, and concentrated public at- 
tention on the three already named. 

There were others who were proposed within their 
own States. Of these Governor Morton was the most 
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prominent and imposing figure; but for reasons not at 
all to his discredit his nomination was never treated as a 
serious probabilitv. None of the other “ favorite sons” 
were ever regarded as anything more than pleasing 
diversions. Reed, Allison and McKinley were every where 
considered the real competitors. They were all earnestly 
in the field, and were all entitled to aspire to the highest 
honor by the right of recognized Jeadership, of long and 
eminent services, and of undisputed fitness, They were 
all of Presidential proportions: they were apparently 
fairly well matched in the elements of their strength ; 
and at the outset no one, unless gifted with a rare power 
of divination, could easily have foretold the result of the 
race, 

The delegates to the National Convention have all been 
elected, and Governor McKinley has a decisive m jority. 
His nomination is as well assured as any future political 
event can be. Never since National Conventions came 
into being has any contested candidacy been so clearly 
éetermined in advance. Lincoln the second time and 
Grant both times had no contest at all. Clay wasnamed 
in 1844, after the Tyler treason, by the common consent 
of his party. Aside from these cases, the Presidential 
prize has always been disputed, and the result has never 
until now been so conclusively settled before the Con- 
vention. Governor McKinley’s overwhelming success is 
unparalleled in Presidential struggles. It is as remarka- 
ble in charscter as it isextraordinary in its completeness. 
It is peculiarly and unmistakably the people’s success. 
It has been carried on the crest of a great and irresistible 
popular uprising, as broad as the nation and as ardent as 
its patriotism. The politicians have generally been 
against McKinley ; but they have been as powerless to 
stem this current as a house of cards to stop a cyclone. 
What was regarded in many quarters as an invincible 
ccmbination of bosses has been utterly impotent against 
this sweeping tide. 

Such an unmistakable, popular choice is presumptively 
a good choice. Under our institutions the will of the 
people is the law of action. As a rule their deliberate 
judgment is unerring. They sometimes make mistakes 
through a temporary misconception, as they did in 1892, 
but rarely in the sober, second thought, as now. This is 
the awakening from that deadly blunder of four years 
ago, and all the more weighty and impressive as the 
intense assertion of returning reason, The case for Gov- 
ernor McKinley’s nomination might be rested on the 
indisputable fact that the people demandit, and that their 
plain will ought to be respected and followed. And when 
we come to examine the reasons for this widespread feel- 
ing the argument becomes doubly forceful. Such a pro- 
found popular movement never occurs without a great 
underlying and impelling cause. This mighty uprising 
for McKinley springs from the eager, passionate deter- 
mination of the people to retrieve the stupendous mis- 
takes of 1892, with its direful blight, and to re-establish 
the principles and policies of which they regard McKin- 
ley as the foremost exponent and representative. Here 
are some of the leading considerations which explain this 
popular devotion and justify his candidacy. 

First, He personifies protection and typifies the reac- 
tion from 1892, More than any other man he stands for 
the ideas which, apparently, passed under a cloud in the 
delusion of tht hour and which are again on the high 
tide of public favor. The attempt has been made to show 
that others had as much to do with the McKinley Bill as 
he had. It is altogether immaterial. The fact remains 
that for ten years he has been more conspicuously identi- 
fied with the cause of protection than any other chief- 
tain. His leadership is far from resting on the McKinley 
Bill alone. It began before and continuted after. In 1888 
he was the foremost champion of protection against the 
Mills Bill. After the disasters of 1890 and 1892 he was the 
one heroic fighter who never lowered his flag. Others 
faltered, but his faith never wavered. He upheld the 
banner of protection on a thousand platforms allover the 
land, and McKinley and Protection are everywhere 
inseparably associated in the public mind. Tho an earnest 
and faithful advocate, he is not an extremist. He is 
altogether practical, and would adapt tariff rates to exist-* 
ing conditions. Butas the pre-eminent representative of 
the cause which now appeals to the industrial and busi- 
ness elements of the country he unites, above any other, 
the aspirations of his own party and the hope of recruits. 

Second, He is a thorough American, and embodies 
the patriotic and progressive spirit of Americanism, He 
is highly popular in America and highly unpopular in 
Europe. He is more interested in buildiag up the pros- 
perity of his own country than that of foreign countries. 
He is more anxious to enlarge our trade than that of our 
national competitors. Without any narrow impulse of 
national provincialism, he defends the American system 
because he believes it is the best system. He wants the 
American standard of wages for American labor, and 
the American market for the American producer. He 
would develop the American marine, commercially ad- 
vance the American flag, and peacefully extend on this 
continent the sphere of American ideas and interests. 
He holds that American greatness will best be realized 
by the fullest development of American resources and by 


quickening all the springs of American enterprise. 


‘’hroughout his career he has been thoroughly American: 
in the b2st sense. 
Third, He is earnestly and faitt fully for sound money, 
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His record on this subject, tho urscrupulouslv misrepre- 
sented, is clear, consistent and satisfactory. Hisattitude 
has been that of his party. He voted for free silver 
coinage once, but that was in 1877 when silver stood at 
94, before the Latin Union had closed its mints to silver 
and before our resumption of specie payments. He has 
uniformly voted against it since. His reot principle has 
been repeatedly se forth in his speeches. He believes, 
as the indispensable condition, in uncomprowisinglv ad- 
hering to the world’s money standard, which is gold, 
and in uniting with it the largest use of silver which can 
be maintained at full parity and exchangeability, He 
would permit no debasement of the standard and no 
depreciation of the currency. He doesn’t believe in 
cheap” money or‘*cheap” men. The attempt in some 
quarters to discredit his devotion tosound money is abso- 
lutely baseless, It is simply a campaign weapon of his 
party rivals against his nomination and of his political 
opponents against his election. As already practically 
the candidate of his party he would not be justified in 
speaking before the Convention. The Convention will 
adopt a strong and unequivocal sound money platform ; 
the candidate’s letter of acceptance, like his record, will 
plant him unreservedly on it, and this*clatter and cloud 
of dust will vanish. 

Fourth. Anu important consideration is that the elec- 
tion of McKinley will assure, beyond that of auy other, 
the first remedial financial legislation that is immediate- 
ly necessary. The first vital step is increased revenue 
with fair protection. On the currencv we are safe, if we 
hold fast. The one danger was free silver, and that dan- 
ger is past. It can’t come without positive legislation, 
and with a Republican House that legislation is impossi- 
ble, But more revenue and protection are the first 
measures. in the restoration of financial stability and 
general prosperity, and they require affirmative legisla- 
tion. The possible difficulty lies in the Senate. The 
Dingley bill was beaten there bv a narrow but sufficient 
margin of Senators, who said : ‘‘ No more revenue or 
protection without freesilver,” To dwarf the protection 
issue is to leave them free for the repetition of that 
crime ; to magnify and emphasiz3 it is to compel their 
submission. Their own States can be carried on a pro- 
tection fight, and a home sentiment created which they 
cannot disregard. The nomination of McKinley means 
such a fight, and has sucha significance in that direction 
as no other could have. 

Fifth, The engaging personal qualities and the attested 
ability and fitness of Major McKinley strengthen and 
confirm the public reasons for his nomination. He is a 
man of singularly attractive personality, of beautiful 
character, and of sweet and spotless life. Enlisting as a 
private in the Union Army at seventeen, he came out of 
the war a major at an age when many youths are still at 
school. Elected to Congress before he was thirty, he 


soon became a conspicuous leader and has ever since’ 


been one of the large figures on the national stage. A 
strong debater, a trained lawmaker, a statesmen of 
large and varied experience, a man of even temper, 
well-balanced mind, sure insight, seund judgment and 
stainless honor, he is both worthy and titted for the 
Presidency. He is eminently strong in the saving sense 
which has carried him successfully through a remarka- 
ble career. His domestic life is a tender romance which 
touches every trueheart, and his great public safety and 
surety lie in the fact that he keeps close to the people. 
It is the people who have stood by him, and he may ke 
relied on to stand by the people. 

Thus this great popular movement for Govenor 
McKinley rests upon the salient truth that he represents 
and embodies, in a pre-eminent degree, the things 
which the people are determined to have. Republican 
policy bas a distinct meaning ; McKinley’s candidacy 
expresses what it means, and that is the reason why it 
has been so irresistible a success. 





THE OBJECTIONS TO MR. McKINLEY. 


BY EDWARD P, CLARK, 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY was elected to Congress twenty 
years ago, and has been in public life ever since. This 
period covers tne whole agitation of the silver question, 
and every man who has held high positions during these 
twenty years has made a record on this issue, Mr. 
McKinley’s record is found in the volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record from 1877 to 1891, and in his public 
utterances since the latter year. 

Mr. McKioley entered the House of Representatives 
when one fellow-Republican from Ohio became Presi- 
dent and another, who was afterward to become Presi- 
dent, was one of the most prominent Congressmen. His 
first act as a Representative was to array himself in op- 
position to James A. Garfield and Rutherford B. Hayes 
on the financial issue. Already in the previous Congress 
the House had declared in favor of resuming the coin- 
age of the old silver dollar and making it a legal tender 
in payment of all debts; but the Senate had disagreed. 
General Garfield had then, on the twenty-eighth of June, 
1876, entered his earnest protest against the adoption of 
this policy. On the fifth of November, 1877, Mr. Bland 
moved to pass a free coinage act, and Mr. McKinley 
voted yea, General Garfield voting nay. During the 
winter the Senate, under the lead of Mr. Allison, amend- 
ed the bill so as to provide for the purchase of silver 
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bullion and the coinage into silver dollars of not lesa 
than $2.000.000 nor more than $4.000,000 worth a month, 
The House accepted this »mendment. President Haves 
vetoed the bill February 28th, 1878. On the question of 
repassing the bi'l over the veto Mr. McKinley voted yea, 
General Garfield sustaining the President. 

The dangers of continuing coinave under the Bland. 
Allison Act became so plain that President Arthur in 
each of his annual messages, as well as his secretaries of 
the Treasury, earnestly urged Congress to repeal the law, 
Mr. Cleveland took the same stand in an open letter 
shortly before his inanguration in 1885. and iu his annual 
messages to Congress. On the eighth of April, 1886, a free 
coinage bill. introduced by Mr. Bland, was reported ad- 
versely in the House, and a substitute was offered by a 
sound-money member, providing that silver coinage 
under the existing Jaw should be suspended July 1st, 
1889, unless silver should previously be remonetized 
through international actiov. Mr. McKinley voted nay, 

Until 1888 Republican national platforms bad been 
straightforward and sound on the financial issue. In 
that year Mr. McKinley was chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, and reported a platform which declared 
that ‘‘the Republican Party is in favor of the use of bcth 
gold and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the 
Demccratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize 
silver,” As theonly “efforts” of the Cleveland Admin. 
istration respecting silver, like those of the Arthur Ad- 
ministration, had been to secure a suspension of coinage 
under the Bland-Allison Act, Mr. McKinley’s resolution 
could mean nothing but condemnation of this policy. 

In 1890 a majority of the Senate favored free coinage, 
and the silverites were dangerously near having a ma- 
jority of the House. The Republican Senators from the 
silver States realized the strength of their position, and 
resolved not to allow the House Tariff bill to become a 
law unless they should secure some concession for silver, 
Tbe plan for large purchases of bullion was finally ac- 
cepted as a compromise. Mr. McKinley was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and so “‘leader of the 
House.” In that capacity he urged the passage of this 
bill as more favorable to siiver than the Bland-Allison 
Act, which it supplanted, saying of it, June 7th, 1890: 

‘We cannot have free coinage now, except in the mau- 
ner provided in the bill. To defeat this bill means to de- 
feat all silver legislation and to leave us with two millions 
a month only, when by passing this bill we would have 
four and a half millions a month of treasury notes as good 
as gold.” 

In 1888 Mr. McKinley, as chairman of the Republican 
Platform Committee, had condeinned President Cleve- 
land for urging repeal of the Bland-Allison Act. In 1890 
he was still more explicit and emphatic in his condem- 
nation of Mr. Cleveland’s silver policy during his first 
Administration. He boasted (June 5th, 1890) that the 
Republicans would “ give to this country what gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House could not do ; what 
you did not dare to do forfour years . . . asilverbill that 
will take all the silver, practically, of the United S ates 
and make it available for the uses of the people.” He 
taunted the Democrats with having been silent on this 
subject through two Congresses, at the ‘‘ dictation” of 
‘‘a single voice, a single man, elected to execute the 
laws, not to make them.” 

The measure which Mr. McKinley lauded in the sum- 
mer of 1890 had proved so disastrous by the summer of 
1893 that Mr. Cleveland, again elected President as an 
avowed opponent of free coinage, convened Congress in 
special session expressly for its repeal. The House 
promptly passed the Repeal Bill. The Senate hesitated 
and delayed until the country became alarmed, and 
sound money men saw the necessity of bringing every 
influence to bear upon that body. In September, while 
the situation was .most critical, Mr. McKinley made a 
speech in which he not only failed to urge the needed 
action upon the Senate, but virtually criticised the House 
for passing the Repeal Bill by declaring that “‘ the silver 
product of the country, one of the most important we 
have, should not be discriminated against, but some plan 
should be devised for its utilization as a money which 


will insure, not the displacement of gold, but the safe 


and full use of both as exchanges among the people.” 

The Repeal Bill was finally carried through the Senate. 
A year Jater Mr. McKinley tuok occasion again to con- 
demn Mr. Cleveland for his share in the matter. Ina 
speech delivered at Findlay, O., September 27th, 1894, 
he said that the Democratic Party had been in control of 
every branch of the Government since March 4th, 1893, 
and added : 


** Its legislative branch has been in session for more than 
twelve months, yet it thas given us no silver legislation 
whatever, except to strike down the Sherman law at its 
special session, called for that purpose and in response to 
the urgent recommendation of a Democratic President. 
The party that struck silver down, and gave it the severest 
blow it ever had, cannot be relied upon to give that metal 
honorable treatment.”’ 


This summary of Mr. McKinley’s record shows that he 
began public life as a supporter of free coinage ; that he 
refused, nine years later, to favor the suspension of silver 
coinage when the danger of continuing it had become 
plain, and condemned the President who urged such sus 
pension ; that, four years later still, he advocated yet 
larger purchases of silver bullion ; that he withheld all 
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assistance from the movement to repeal the law provid- 
ing for these purchases, when its disastrous effect had 
become plain ; that, a year after the repeal, he denounced 
it as an act *‘ that struck silver down.” 

The latest of these utterances was made only twenty 
months ago. Mr. McKinley has said nothing since then 
to indicate any change of opivion. - On the contrary, the 
financial plank of the Ohio Republican platform this 
year, upon which he is presented as a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, is entirely consistent with bis 
record, Instead of calling for the maintenance of the 
gold standard, it ‘‘favors bimetallism and demands the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money.” The 
dominant note of his career, as it regards the financial 
issue, is the feeling that the country ought to ‘‘ do some- 

' thing for silver,” that this metal deserves ‘‘ honorable 
treatment,” and that Presidente, like Hayes, Arthur and 
Cleveland, who have oppcsed the coinage of silver dol- 
Jars that were not worth 100 cents in gold, ought to be 
condemned for *‘ striking silver down.” 

It should be added that Mr. McKinley never took a 
stand on the silver question that put him out of touch 
with the majority in Congress, and that this is equally 
true of his position regarding all other questions, More- 
over, be showed his conviction that a President ought to 
fell in with the prevailing sentiment by refusing to 
sustain Mr. Hayes’s veto of the Bland-Allison Act in 1878, 
and by denouncing Mr, Cleveland, in 1890, for having 
* dictated ” to the Democrats in Congress and “silenced 
the majority.” Both by character and record, therefore, 
he is committed to the theory, that a President should let 
Congress pass any financial act it will and then sign that 
act, 

‘The President,” says Mr. Bryce, in his ‘* American 
Commonwealth,” ‘‘ has a position of immense dignity, 
an uurivaled platform from which to impress his ideas 
(if he has any) upon the people.” Grant so impressed 
his ideas, in 1874, when he vetoed the Inflation bill; 
Hayes, in 1877, when he prevented the threatened repeal 
of the Resumption Act; Cleveland, from 1885 to 1889, 
when he restrained his party from passing a free coia- 
age bill; and again, in 1893, when he extorted from 
a reluctant Congress the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act. McKinley bas no ideas on the financial question, 
which is and must remain the burning issue, ard he 
does not believe that Presidents should impress their 
ideas if they have any. ° 

New YORK CIty. : 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 











A CORRESPONDENT writes me that my remarks in a 
previous article about the danger of printing a good 
story as a novelty unless it is the absolute invention, or 
within the personal knowledge of the writer, has been 
j'st curiously illustrated by an incident chronicled in the 
Daily Telegraph. A lady is there represented as baving 
been pocket-picked in an omnibus of a purse containing 
asmall sum of money, and finding in its place a dia- 
mond ring worth fifty pounds. 

“This anecdote appeared in a book of yours published 
nearly forty years ago. What highly amused me was that 
since the reappearance of the tale, a young friend of mine 
told me that the lady to whom he was engaged to be mar- 
ried had had precisely the same experience, and that he 
himself had taken the ring to the jewelers, Then I showed 
bim your story thirty-five years ago, and the D. 7’s. tale, 
about a fortnight in advance of his fiancée.” 

My correspondent must be a bold man; but not so bold 
as the people who narrate these stories as novelties, The 
incident I described really did occur, and under much 
more in‘eresting circumstances. An officer and his 
young and pretty wife were going to the Crystal Palace, 
when it was much less of a common sight than it is 
now, and she happened to have £15, her quarter’s pin 
money in her pocket. Into their carriage came an aris- 
tocratic young man, who placed a neat little portman- 
tea in the overhead cradle, with Viscount Delamont 
very chviously inscribed on it. The attraction of a title 
for the female sex is well known, and the lady doubtless 
smiled upon this scion of a noble house, rather to her 
husband's disgust. At all events the Viscount got near 
enough to her to pick her pocket of all she had. When 
the wretch was gone, and she found out her loss she did 
not get much sympathy. Onreturning home, however, 
she found, in her otherwise empty pocket a diamond 
ring which had evidently slipped off of the scoundrel’s 
finger. They both thought it was paste and again did he 
bitterly reproach her for her behavior to the sham lord ;. 
he forgave her, however, on finding that the stone was a 
real one and worth her whole pin money for the year, 
out of which unearned increment she nobly bought him 
4 handsome present. [ now expect my story will reappear 
every decade or so, whenever the newspapers are short 
of copy, nor do I doubt there will be many persons who 
will relate it as a personal experience of their own. It is 
not easy to see the motive for these statements, but I am 
lnclined to ascribe it to the same cause that influenced 
the young Negro preacher: ‘‘O Lord! I pray Thee 
make thy servant conspicuous.” Since they see no 
chance of becoming an object of interest to their fellow- 
creatures, they invent one. 

I feel inclined to imitate the Bullock Smithy Observer 
and other papers of the same class, which when any- 
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thing occurs as they would have it in the affairs of 
Europe, basten to express their gratification “‘ that the 
German Emperor or the President of the French Repub- 
lic has followed the advice we expressed in our issue of 
such a date.” I try to think that a suggestion I ventured 
to make a while ago that persons of fortane might be- 
queath legacies more often than they do, to their 
employ és, their servants and other persons, who during 
life have ministered to their wants, has been the cause of 
some improvement in that respect., One rich man, Mr. 
Mence Smith, has, at all events, taken the same view of 


-the matter and left a large fortune, after all reasonable 


claims have been met, among his dependents ; to the mana- 
gers of his various business establishments £500 or so each, 
and to his clerks and servants sums in proportion. Im- 
agine the number of modest households who will call 
this man’s memory blessed, the weight of debts it will 
remove, the paths of humble lifeit will make easy which 
have been rendered so difficult through the lack of a lit- 
tle ready money ! How much better is such a disposition 
of wealth than the pouring it into hands already full, 
and adding to the responsibities of a legatee without 
increasing his pleasures. If such testators were more 
common the contrasts between rich and poor would be 
more modified and far better feelings would exist be- 
tween them. 

It has been decided that individuals may not enter the 
reading room of the British Museum without having 
received permission to so do, and far less to remain there 
for an unlimited period. To.remain for a long time in 
the British Mureum is not, however, the desire of the 
ordinary Briton ; be generally drops off ‘‘ gorged” after 
an hour or two. Some visitors are even satisfied with 
les:. A friend of mine tells me that he saw two men 
come out of that Institution the other day, between 
whom the following conversation ensued : 

** Well, Jem, we ain’t been very long inside.” 

‘* Why should we? It’s just one of those places where 
when you have seen one room you've seen ’em all.” 

I think this is the most striking example of hasty gen- 
eralization which has ever come under my notice. 

The Londoners have lost-a frievd at the Zoological 
Gardens almost as dear to them as Jumbo ; the elephant 
brought over by the Prince of Wales from India, years 
ago, has died of peritonitis, His last act was tothrow a 
bucket of water over himself, which was thought by his 
medical attendants to be a bad sign. Inthese days the 
little ailments, of elephants are well understood, but in 
old times whenever they were in pain they were thought 
to be mad, and musket balls were the only prescription. 
Frank Buckland thought if poor Chunie, of Exeter 
Change, had hada Mr, Bartlett to look after him he 
might have been alive now, since, as the diseased tusk in 
the College of Surgeons testifies, he was only mad with 
the toothache, I have seen a bear afflicted by this mal- 
ady in the Zoological Gardens at Edinburgh ; he had 
the good fortune to be attacked by it just after the dis- 
covery of chloroform, and became an example of ‘* pain- 
less dental surgery.” Before the day of anesthetics Mr, 
Bartlett succeeded in performing the largest dental oper- 
ation on record upon ahippopotamus. The forceps were 
two feet long, and at thesecond pull the tooth came out. 

LOXDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE THREE JAPANS. 
: IL. 
BY BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX, D.D., LL-D. 














Besides, the New Japan, with its great statesmen and 
signs of growing civilization such as any land might be 
proud of, and the Old Japan as primitive in its thoughts 
and customs and religious practic2s as in the old Shogun 
days, is Christian Japan, small as yet but doing much 
to influence both the New and the Old, and promising to 
make of three Japans only one. The forty thousand 
members of the Christian Japanese churches, with their 
more than four hundred churches either wholly or in 
part self-supporting and with their nearly thirty thou- 
sand Sunday-school scholars, do not represent all that 
Christiavity has done in impressing this interesting peo- 
ple on both their official and their non official side. At 
a single dinner party given by Court Inouye, Japanese 
statesmen and men of means gave 30,000 yen, or Japan- 
ese dollars, toward the establishment of a Christian col- 
lege. A Christian was chosen by the Commoners and 
confirmed by the Emperor as Speaker of the First Parlia- 
ment,and outof the 300 Commoners of that historic body 
twelve were Christians, The Chief Justice of Japan is a 
Chris ian, and some of the judges of the Lower Courts 
are active members in the different churches. Some of 
the officers in the army and navy and in other depart- 
ments of the Government are not only believers but are 
commending the faith to others, and with perfect tolera- 
tion on the part of the other officials who recognize that 
there is no State religion in Japan. The teachings of 
Christianity are frequently discussed in the numerous 
secular papers of the Empire. 

The late war did much to increase the iofluence of the 
Christian Japanese population. It had been a question 
freely discussed, whether or not Christianity denational- 
jzed its believers. In the event of war would the Japan- 
ese Christian prove loyal to the.-Mikado, or to some for- 
eign nation whence had come the teachers of the new 
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religion? So grave had been the fears on this point that 
the old proclamations, threatening with death any who 
should teach the Christian religion, continued to be 
posted throughout the Empire long after they had 
ceased to be enforced, Even after their removal part of 
the reaction Sgainst foreigners was largely due to the 
fear that Japanese Christians might prove aliens, When 
it was discovered that none made better officers or sol- 
diers than the followers of Christ, a reaction took place 
in favor of Christianity. As the brave troops embarked 
for the seat of war they were greeted with banners bear- 
ing the legend, ‘From the Christians of Hiroshima,” 
When they saw this expression of patriotism the soldiers 
broke their silence to cry, ‘Long live Christians !” 
Bible distribution was permitted among the soldiers and 
marines, and among the sick and the captives of war. 
At one time the soldiers of the Imperial Guards were re- 
fused the possession of a Bible, and if one were found 
among their belongings they were severely censured ; 
but, later, the Chief of Staff expressed for himself and 
the Prince Commanding, who ranks next in command to 
the Emperor himself, the great pleasure given by the 
presenting a number of Bibles to the Imperial Guards. 
The sailors on the warships were freely allowed to re- 
ceive copies of the Scriptures, and many have become 
earnest students of Christianity. Christian chaplains 
were made welcome in the army, and religious work was 
permitted among the soldiers, whether in the barracks 
or the hospital. 

When it is known that the soldiers are chosen prefer- 
ably from the farmers and the sailors from the fisher- 
men, it will be seen how that the war was the means of 
reaching Old Japan with the Gospel. It is most difficult 
to reach a member of a temple community with the 
Christian religion. Each person becomes a member of 
that community at birth, and his name is duly registered 
in the temple. His business interests all identify him 
with that temple community through the different 
guilds of the village or city. To cease to be identified 
with the temple is to lose his business connections, which 
few have the courage and self-sacrifice to undergo. Nor 
will they expose themselves to the suspicion of being in- 
terested in Christianity by attending the services in the 
the Christian chapels. Hence the progress of Christian 
religion is very slow among those who represent the Old 
rather than the New Japan. But now that the war has 
called thousands of men from their farms and fishing 
boats and given them the opportunity of hearing of the 
Christian religion, even with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, there is promise of gracious results in the villages 
whence the soldiers and sailors have come. 

While at Arima, a mountain resort some fifteen miles 
from Kobe, I was invited last August to give a Christian . 
address to the officers and marinesof Her Majesty’s war- 
ship, the ‘‘Chiyoda,” a ship that had participated in 
every important naval engagement of the late war. At 
the appointed time I found the church filled with the 
brave seamen accompanied by their leading officers, in- 
cluding Captain Uchida, one of the most distinguished 
officers of the navy. A devout Japanese Christian, who 
had been instrumental in reaching many of these brave 
sailors while on their brief vacation or furlough in the 
mountains, acted as interpreter as I commended to them 
as freely as I would have done to a like company of sea- 
men of our own navy the religion of the great Prophet, 
Priest and King. It was a peculiar pleasure to com- 
mend to them Mark’s Gospel, as the Soldier’s Gospel, so 
brief as to be read about the campfires at night or between 
watches on board ship, a Gospel as well suited for this 
warrior nation of Asia as it was to the Roman soldiers of 
Europe. Attheconclusion of the address, according to a 
beautiful custom which obtains in public gatherings in 
Japan, when a speaker concludes with a bow, the whole 
audience half rose to their feet and bowed. At an inter- 
view on the next day the captain of the ‘‘ Chiyoda” 
expressed his thanks for the service and the sentiments 
inculcated. Copies of Mark were freely distributed 
among the uniformed sailors of the Imperial Japanese 
navy ; and, on returning through Japan, some months 
later, I learned of many earnest students of Christianity 
on this warship as the result of the labors of chaplains 
and other Christian workers who had perfect access to 
them during their furlough. 

Like access is given to the policemen, at least in Yoko- 
hama, where the Chief of Police promised that every 
man under his charge should receive a copy of the Bibie, 
and also offered to distribute more than two thousand 
copies among the fallen women in his Ken, and 
among the inmates of the hospital. When Admirals 
and Field Marshals welcome Christian -chaplains, 
and when the Chief of Police of a great city and the 
Chief of Staff of the Imperial Guards, with the sanction 
of the Prince next in command to the Emperor, express 
their pleasure at the circulation of the Bible in the inter- 
est of the New Japan, we may yet receive greetings from 
Japan such as Paul sent from Rome: “All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they which are of Ca:ar’s house- 
hold.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold saw only one of these Japans. The 
Japanese tire of the ravings of tourists over simply the 
beautiful or picturesque. The new and progressive 
Japan is concerned abont a higher sense of commercial 
honor, a greater stability of character, a firm hold of 
representative government among the people. The New 
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Japan, while it has adopted some of the fruits of Chris- 
tian civilization needs the help of Christian Japan in 
planting in their great country the tree of Christianity, 
which is to yield these fruits and more, and give Japan 
not an exotic civilization but a permanent Christian 
civilization of its own. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘THE CHARITIES OF THE POOR. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 











“ °Tis the poor man alone 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel, a morsel will give. 
Well-a-day !” 

EVERY now and then the plaint of old Gaffer Grey is 
brought forcibly to mind. We have magnificent chari- 
ties. There are uncounted instances of rich men and 
women who give of their plenty most liberally in all 
directions ; yet, relatively to their means, the poor out- 
give the rich a thousand-fold ; even positively one won- 
ders’ whether—if all their humble benefactions were 
known—it would not be found that they give as much. 
Take an instance found in a late morning newspaper. 
It is quoted because, tho there are few of as long dura- 
tion, it is known to be rather a typical than a solitary 
case. 

In a street in the outskirts of East Brooklyn a sudden 
death is reported to the authorities. It proves to be that 
of a very old woman, one of those who have shown evi- 
dences of early culture and comfort, if not wealth. The 
house is an old frame structure, a survival from colonial 
days. Tho old it is not uncomfortable, having been 
kept in decent repair by its owner, himself an old and in- 
firm man who has but this one source of income. For 
thirty years one of the most comfortable rooms in the 
tenement. has been occupied by the old woman who 
has just died, and in all that time the landlord, living 
on the premises, but seldom or never seeing her, has not 
collected from her, or asked for, a penny of rent. The 
old woman had a few rather choice bits of old furniture, 
but nothing at all else, and she was too Jame and infirm 
to earn anything toward her own support. She should 
have been sent -to the almshouse? Perhaps; but her 
neighbors, poor and hard-working people as they are, did 
not think so, They knew she would be happier in hum- 
ble freedom, in the place where her husband had left her, 
than she could be elsewhere, and of their morsels they 
gave her a share. During the long period-there were 
many changes among the tenantry, but in nearly all 
cases the in-coming seemed willing to continue the kindly 
deeds of the out-going. 

* She never wanted for bread, sir,” said one of these 
neighbors. ‘‘She mended the old clothes for us all as 
long as she could see, and after that she minded the 
babies and told the little ones tales. She was a fair 
blessing in the house, and now we shall miss her sore, 
tho for months back she has hardly been able to crawl a 
bit about the floor. But look at it, sir, how clean it is.” 
** And it was clean,” continues the reporter, ‘‘and the 
placid old face, now cold on the pillow, looked serene 
and happy. The hands were clasped as if in prayer.” 

‘It was that way we found ’em in the mornin’, an’ 
she dead,” said the neighbor, as she reverently replaced 
the sheet she had turned from the face. ‘*’She was 
always prayin’, She be taken to the Potter’s Field? 
No, sir! (with emphasis). We can’t give her none but 
a plain funeral, but it'll be ina grave of her own we'll 
put ber. Her folks lived here-away, when she had any 
folks, an’ the landlord he knows where they lie, an’ she’ll 
be buried there. No, she said nothin’ about it, but we 
want to do the right thing by her.” 

Now here were half-a-dozen poor families, needing 
every cent they could earn, but cheerfully supporting a 
frail old woman who had no claims upon any of them, 
each giving her of his morsel. And these benefactions 
of the poor are costly things to them. The man who 
has ten thousand dollars a year of income, and gives a 
tenth of itin charity, is called liberal; yet he has not 
deprived himself of any real necessity ; while the man 
who has but fourteen dollars a week, and gives a fortieth 
of it, has made a very appreciable sacrifice. It means to 
him not a self-denial of luxuries, but of what might 
reasonably be deemed as bare necessities. Even the 
scanty supplies required by the feeble old nonagenarian 
were not given without entailing a sacrifice equal to that 
of the first man if he should spend one-half his entire 
income in charity. 

Instances of helpfulness from those of the poor who 
are employed and in good health, toward others who, 
from ill health or other reasons are unemployed, are not 
the exceptions but the rule. It is a common saying 
among the rich who wish to be kind and generous to 
those in want, that ‘‘ poor people are hard on each other, 
and always insinuating that those who accept help are 
undeserving.” 

This remark will rarely be made by persons whose 
charities are based on personal investigation. When the 
poor intimate unkind things in regard to other poor, it 
may sometimes—seeing that they are human—proceed 
from selfishness and jealousy, from coveting the good 
things which the others are receiving ; but eight times 
out of ten they speak honestly and from knowledge. 
They know that the persons whom they are addressing 
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have not sought out objects for their beneficence, but 
are blindly accepting the statements of those who ask 
for help ; and they know too well that the asker is often, 
far more often than not, one who seeks to trade upon the 
kind but indolent instincts of the wealthy. Those who 
beg, or those who less directly and more effectually seck 
for alms, are seldom worthy of it. But the poor know 
each other, and they continually know of cases of genu- 
ine distress. Watch them; see how helpful they are, 
how disinterested, how judicious! The benevolent rich 
who wish to give wisely will do well to accept the ad- 
vice of the thrifty and intelligent in the laboring classes, 
and often to make their benefactions largely through 
them. As actions speak louder than words, a few in- 
stances which are known to be true may be here quoted, 
which will show both the activity of charity among 
wage-earners and the wisdom with which it is exercised. 

In the composing room of a prominent periodical a 
number of the employés are women. One of them, a 
widow with young children, had got along nicely 
until she became a victim to consumption. The 
office chiefs knew little about her, save that for 
some years she had done good work and received just 
compensation therefor; and probably she would have 
dropped from their sight but for her fellow-workers, 
who kept watch of her necessities, bestirred themselves 
for her aid and helped her in many private ways, besides 
giving her the rich comfort of their sympathy. She was 
a Methodist, and some of her fellows were Catholics. It 
was one of the latter who brought a minister of her own 
denomination to her bedside, After they had all done 
what they could and the need grew still more pressing, 
it was decided to get up a concert for the dyiag woman’s 
benefit. Some excellent amateurs were found to give 
their services, and one or two of the leading singers of a 
prominent church freely contributed theirs. The con- 
cert was in every way asuccess. The tickets—twenty-five 
cents each—were all sold or taken by the poor woman’s 
fellow-workers, and nearly two hundred dollars was 
the sum netted. For many weeks her great anxiety 
had been lest she should die in debt. This fear was thus 
removed, and the relief contributed greatly toward mak- 
ing her last days peaceful. 

There is in New York City an apartment house which 
is practically, if not nominally, filling many of the func- 
tions of the long desired ‘‘ Working Woman’s Hotel.” 
Tho men are not excluded—as they should not be inany 
place where respectable women may wish to make their 
homes—there are probably ten times as many women as 
men beneath its shelter. Here many workers are con- 
gregated, Clerks, bookkeepers, typists, stenographers, 
trained nurses, reporters, space- writers, teachers, musi- 
cians, artists, designers, and others ; and there is among 
them a constant circulation of small but intelligent 
charities. Each one knows by experience the petty 
economies, the small privations which are inseparable 
from the lives of those who appreciate comforts, but have 
not the means to procure them, They all know that, 
with continued health and steady employment, it is pos- 
sible to live comfortably and put by a trifle for the in- 
evitable rainy day. But they also know that with even 
a@ temporary loss ofemployment, or even a short fit of 
illness, which suspends the income and trebles the outgo, 
the trifle saved, with who knows how much of care and 
eelf denial, melts like snow before fire. Therefore their 
hearts are warm for the cases of anxiety and privation, 
if not worse, which are continually arising among the 
nearly ten scores of workers in this busy hive. And 
many are the sacrifices which each worker makes for 
others in the course of the year. 

A trained nurse, from overwork in her noble calling, 
has fallen ill, The case bids fair to be a very long one, 
and the hospital where she received her training is so 
full that its officers prefer to send its physicians to her 
rather than to receive her within its wards. The Hos- 
pital also provides a nurse and medicines, so she is more 
fortunate than most; but she has not long passed her 
graduation, and has had no time to lay by from her 
wages. Her rent is going on, and the nurse, who is car- 
ing and doing for her like a sister, must be fed. The old 
father and mother on- the far Wisconsin farm have an 
abundance of good plain food, and the best of pure, 
sweet air; but thirst-perishing Diyes was not more tan- 
talizingly placed than she, for she cannot go to the home 
she so pines for; the provisions, if sent to her, would 
cost far more than the same could be bought for here, 
and, as at this time there is almost no sale for farm 
produce at the farm, the old -people can raise no money 
to come to her or to supply her needs. The resident 
agent is kind ; he will not press for the rent; but the 
burden daily grows heavier. The hospital nurse feels 
that her patient’s chances for recovery are small if there 
come no relief. She speaks to an occupant of a neigh- 
boring room. Sympathy acts quickly here. By small 
contributions the rent is raised, accounts are opened with 
a butcher and grocer for the payment of which a few 
hold themselves responsible. When the poor woman gets 
well enough to work again she will pay the indebtedness, 
little by little, as she can. Already the doctors notice a 
change for the better in their patient. She sleeps. Im- 
provement will hasten now. 

A landscape artist of much promise, the son of a rich 
map, has married in haste, and his father is giving him 
nothing but cold shoulder, which as a means of support 
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is seldom available. The young couple in their two 
tiny rooms—foolish, if you will, but happy because they 
love—are more than suspected of being in actual neeq 
of daily bread. The kind-hearted agent already referreg 
to speaks to some of the other working bees (there are 
no drones in this hive), and each does his or her little 
best. Some one suggests to the artist that he paint 
some little scenes which may be sold at one or two dol- 
lars each for Christmas gifts. He does so. The work 
is really good, and all the bees take, each of them, one 
or two to sell among such of their more prosperous 
friends as are willing to buy. As a result, the artist 
received over a hundred dollars for his Christmas work, 
besides an order for a picture from a collector, and ali 
the bees are very happy over it. In the giving of their 
own time and influence among those to whom they 
were known, the most of these bees were doing far more 
than did those who bought the novel Christmas cards, 

Beautiful are these charities of the poor, so silent, so 
warm, so incessant, so practical, and without even the 
faintest touch of that patronizing quality which so often 
poisons the best intentions of the charitable rich. 

Let it be understood that in this hive of busy workerg 
there are not probably a dozen persons who, in the midst 
of their activities, have a certainty that during the next 
week or day they may not have to call upon the scanty 
reserve fund which they are always trying to enlarge, 
They are not reckless and improvident in their giving, 
but in proportion to their narrow means they are more 
magnificently generous than those who from millions 
give millions. Yet not one word that would seem in the 
least like a reflection upon the latter should be said, 
The world owes much to them. Many of these very 
working bees are indebted for the education which en- 
ables them to earn their daily bread in pieasant ways, to 
such noble institutions as the Drexel, the Pratt, Cooper 
Union and others. Their gratitude for the boon is un- 
stinted. But these great benefactions are known and 
read of all men. The silent and unceasing charities of 
the laboring poor deserve also to be known and read, 

New York City. 
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CHINA’S AMBASSADOR. 


BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, A.M., 
Or MIssioNn AMONG THB HIGHER CLASSES IN CHINA. 








THE appointment of such a distinguished man as Li 
Hung-Chang to represent the Chinese Government on a 
special mission to Russia, and then to the other leading 
countries, such as Germany, France, Great Britain and 
the United States, is indicative of the importance of the 
occasion. The usual rule of China in sending Minister s 
abroad is to select those of medium rank, rather than of 
the highest. This is the first time that selection is made 
worthy of the mission, unless we except the time when 
our own citizen, Mr. Burlingame, turned from his duties 
as United States Minister at Peking to represent China 
on a special mission to Europe and America. 

This unusual appointment was not a spontaneous act 
of China, It was due to the request of Russia—which 
under the circumstances was something of a demand— 
that either a prince of the blood or a high Minister of 
State. be selected to represent Caina honorably at the 
coronation of the Czar. For Prince Kung to go was 
deemed unwise, on account of his feeble health, For 
Prince Ching to go seemed impossible from the large 
number of his official duties. Neither did he care to go. 
To send some other prince most of us would regard as a 
splendid way to break into the seclusiveness, timidity 
and reserve of the Manchu nobles ; but one acquainted 
with foreign ways could not b3 found. Hence, the next 
in rank to that of prince is the First Grand Secretary of 
the Inner Council, Li Hung-Chang. . 

For Li to act was a possibility. Since his return from 
Japan as Prince Envoy, he has held no position in the 
Government, save that of Firat Grand Secretary, first in 
rank to be sure, but not to-day first in power. He was 
negotiating the Supplementary Commercial Treaty with 
Japan ; but this could easily be turned over to others. 

In selecting Li there was a diversity of aims. His 
great patron, the Empress Dowager, intends to place him 
in the highest positions of power if he should live to re- 
turn, while his foes hope that by his absence from the 
country they may secure a firmer hold on the affairs of 
State, not to be broken on Li’s return. There is also 
some hint that a plan is on foot to bring Russia and 
China iato still closer relations, and that such delicate 
matters could be best managed by this experienced 
statesman. 

Ever since Li has returned from Japan he has been 
rather cynical and pessimistic as to the future of his 
country. This was natural, While for over twenty 
years he had been practically the Premier of China, with 
a throng of admirers and satellites, here he was amid 
the conservatism of Peking, living quietly at a temple, 
kept away from all great questions of public interest and 
State self preservation. His rival, the Imperial tutor, 
Wéag Tung-ho, was now practically the Premier, and in 


such a one Li could see no good either to himself or his 


country. Reform was on the lips of every one, but 20 
one knew what to do or had the courage to do evel 
what he knew. Li was asked no questions; he ws 
neglected. 

Yet in all he has remained loyal to his sovereign and 
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the dynasty. More than once in the past was foreign 
aid promised him if he would head a revolution ; but he 
has turned from these allurements to renewed purpose 
to serve the State. 

Before leaving Peking he made a farewell call on his 
companion in past. difficulties, Prince Kung. In words 
something like these did he speak to the great Prince : 
‘‘T am now going on a long pilgrimage, and it is very 
uncertain if I shall live to return, Even ifI do return, 
it is uncertain if I shall re-enter public life. I, therefore, 
want to speak to you very clearly, as this may be the 
last time we shall see each other,” Tears began to come 
into the eyes of the Prince, as Li continued: *‘ Our 
country is now nearly ruined, but there is just a chance 
of saving it before itis too late. There is no hope unless 
you take the direction in affairs and bring about re- 
forms. There should be no delay.” The Prince, so I 
have learned, simply affirmed his own inability. And so 
the Ship of State goes upon the rocks, unless some other 
leader appears. 

That leader may be Li himself, He has done more 
than any one else to advocate new schemes ; and perhaps 
on his return he may be placed in a position to sound the 
bugle of warning and plead for imperative reform. May 
peace attend him ! 

PEKING. 
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A NIGHT IN WHITECHAPEL. 


BY JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D. 





I HAD been there the summer before, and, with one of 
the Toynbee Hall fellows for my guide, had seen most of 
the places where Jack the Ripper had committed his 
succession of dastardly crimes ; but I wanted to see this 
section of London more thoroughly, and at night, when 
its degradation and wickedness were more fully on ex- 
hibition and at their worst. Calling, therefore, at the 
headquarters of the Salvation Army, I introduced my- 
self to the chief and requested such information as would 
enable me to visit with the greatest ease and safety the 
sociological work which that organization was doing in 
Whitechapel and its contiguous district. I was intro- 
duced to one of the sub-officers of the staff, and was told 
that he would act as my escort for the night. He proved 
to be a- thorough gentleman, intelligent and cultured, 
who had been a clergyman of the Church of England, but 
attracted by the opportunities for humanitarian work 
which the Salvation Army presented had demitted the 
ministry—if joining the Army means that—and allied 
himself with the followers of General Booth. 

We took the underground road and alighted at St. 
Mary’s station, the ride through the smoky, half-lighted, 
echoing tunnel being a fitting introduction to the weird 
and harrowing experiences we were to have together. 
The night was foggy and cold, and answered to the chill 
which crept into our very souls as we found our way 
along the dismal streets or lanes through many dark, 
suspicious places and past hovels of poverty or haunts 
of vice and crime. The main thoroughfares were not so 
bad ; it was when we were in the alleys or circuitous, 
dimly lighted side streets that a feeling of horror took 
possession of us. 

Making our way along Whitechapel Road—a broad, 
open avenue on which there did not seem to be any 
unusual disorder or conspicuous degradation, but which 


was remarkable, at least that night, solely for its multi- - 


plicity of small shops and its crowded doorways and side- 
walks—my guide knocked at the door of a plain, unpre- 
tentious, rather inferior building, and, upon showing his 
badge, secured admission. No sooner had we crossed the 
threshold than the nature of the place revealed itself, - It 
was a man’s Rescue, and here at once we touched the 
lowest stratum of humanity, the scum and dregs of Lon- 
don’s population. The men were just beginning to pour 
in for the night, and we had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve them, They were a pitiful lot—poorly clad, dirty, 
and for the most part dissipated and diseased. There were 
many intelligent faces anong them, with lineaments 
which indicated good birth and early training still trace- 
able; but the majority had countenances so hard, so 
bruised or bloated, so foul or fierce, that we would have 
been terrified to meet them at any other place or under 
any other circumstances in Whitechapel. 

There was a prayer meeting in session in the assembly 
room of the Rescue,and most of the men, for want of 
something else to do, went into that. Two earnest 
workers were there endeavoring to appeal to whatever 
of moral sensibility remained within these unlikely 
subjects, and in some cases there seemed to be consider- 
able, The attention they gave and the order preserved 
were so surprising that we were eager to stay and see 
the meeting out ; but if we were to inspect the building, 
it must be done before the hour of going to bed ;.s0 we 
hurried out and were shown around the Rescue by the 
Superintendent, who, as he frankly confessed to us, had 
once been an East End rowdy himself, but under the 
ministrations of the Salvation Army had been led to 
reform. The appointments of the house were novel and 
interesting ; lavatories were provided where the men 
could not only bathe themselves but also wash their 
own clothes and leave them to dry through the night. 
The lodging house was a model of neatness, invention 
and sanitation, The mattresses were like long, wide 
stage cushions, made of enameled cloth stuffed with 
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seaweed, and set down into wooden frames, or boxes, 
which formed the bedsteads ; the blankets were of sheep- 
skin—the whole arrangement being that which experi- 
ence and experiment had proved to be the most sanitary. 
There was also a store or food counter in the building, 
where wholesome and nutritious articles of diet could 
be bought at a nominal price. For tuppence a man 
could get a clean, comfortable bed for the night and have 
all the privileges of the place, and for an additional 
tuppence buy a substantial breakfast. 

Were this the limit of their work the Rescues of the 
Salvation Army would be an incalculable blessing to 
Whitechapel ; but their mission does not stop here. 
Their ultimate aim is not relief butreform. Many a poor 
fellow is here reached and reclaimed and started forth 
upon the road to self-respect and self-support. Those 
who respond to the good influence of this Rescue are sent 
over to a station called the Lighthouse, whose inmates 
register one degree higher in the scale of humanity. 

This was our next objective point, and we had a fear- 
ful journey in reaching it. It makes me shudder now to 
recall its experiences. On we went, with one of the 
inmates of the former Rescue for our guide, over rough, 
half-broken sidewalks and muddy, uneven crossings, 
down dark, foreboding streets and around uncanny, 
threatening corners, along high, gloomy walls and 
through groups of quarreling, swearing menand women, 
who glared at us as we passed with eyes that fairly shone 
with evil. How my companion felt I do not know—we 
made no confession to each other—but every step I took 
was with a sense of alarm and awe such as I had rarely 
felt before. 

The Lighthouse quite repaid us, tho, for all our fear 
and trouble in getting there. It was quite a different 
place from the other, The men here were almost en- 
tirely the products of the other Rescue, having there 
showed such signs of reform as to merit promotion, and 
were placed on trial with the promise of further ad- 
vancement if they continued stedfast. They occupied 
separate rooms, were given the advantages of a reading 
room, and treated more like members of a family. 

It was quite a different atmosphere we were then in 
search of, however, and for that reason—there could 
have been no other, the place was too interesting for 
that—our stay here was not prolonged. Out into the 
night once more, we turned our faces in a direction that 
would take us through still another degraded district. 
This time we sought the penny Rescues where wretched, 
homeless creatures were simply given shelter for the 
night, with no attempt at comfort or relief. It was late 
when we arrived at this place, and the scene which 
greeted our eyes as we crossed the threshold was a 
ghastly, almost a ghostly one. Hundreds of men, with 
besmeared and battered faces, that looked like so many 
phantoms or specters in the meager gaslight, lay huddled 
together upon the floor, on the tables and benches, or on 
racks built for the purpose and regarded as the choice 
berths—a dreadful mass of fallen, debauched, devil- 
ridden humanity. We made our way through the rooms, 
stepping over the bodies as if it were a morgue, and 


‘occasionally meeting an open eye that had not yet 


closed for the night and flashed a savage look of resent- 
ment at us for our intrusion, The odors which arose 
from the place, the thought of the misery which was 
sleeping there before us, the entreaties of those we found 
crowding up around the door when we left, so absolutely 
penniless as to be obliged to beg the price of a night’s 
lodging, served to burn the scene into my innermost 
heart ; and now, after three years, the picture comes up 
before me as vivid, as horrible, as repulsive, as it was the 
night I witnessed it. 

Leaving here we mounted a ’bus, for we were too tired 
to tramp further, and made our way back to our starting 
point. We had purposely taken our seats upon the top, 
and, while most of London had long since retired, the 
saloons, the brothels, the gambling dens, and every other 
haunt of vice, into many of which we could look, were 
still crowded with sinning men and women who were 
fast adding misery to misery and hastening the advent 
of hell on earth, if not elsewhere. I had seen enough. 
My guide offered to show me more; but I was surfeited. 
My eyes were beginning instinctively to close before 
many of the sights that lay before us on the homeward 
ride. Bidding him good-night, therefore, or good-morn- 
ing—for one was at that hour about as appropriate as the 
other—I hurried back to my hotel to dream dreams of 
horror until daybreak, and to have memories of White- 
chapel which have haunted me many a night and many 
a day since. 

New Yor«k Crry. 
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A REPORTORIAL STYLE IN LITERATURE. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 








Mr, LAURENCE HUTTON bas made a discovery about 
Mr.Richard Harding Davis ‘‘ unbeknownst to himself”— 
as President Lincoln humorously wished that Jefferson 
Davis might escape after his capture. That is, Mr. Hut- 
ton does not seem to appreciate the nature and bearings, 
the significance of his discovery. In his “ Literary 
Notes” department, in a recent issue of Harper’s Month- 
ly, Mr. Hutton asks, in discussing Richard Harding 
Davis's *‘ About Paris”: 


“ Why is it, and how is it, that Mr. Davis sees at once 
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what some of us have been looking for, and looking at, 
for years and have not seen at all? And what extra sense 
is it that gives him the power not only of sight but of ex- 
pression? Close, serious, diligent, untiring students o 

London and Paris have been spending season after season 
in these two capital cities of the world without knowing 
half as much about them as Mr, Davis seems to have dis- 
covered on his first or second visit.”’ 

Further on inthe same article Mr. Hutton speaks of Mr. 
Davis as being ‘‘ entirely unconventional in the expres- 
sion of his impressions,” and as having ‘‘ the courage of 
his fresh enthusiasm.” 


The answer to Mr. Hutton’s questions is not far to 
seek. Mr. Davis has that ‘extra sense.” which gives 
him the power “ not only of sight but of expression,” 
the ability to find interesting things in London and Paris 
which others longer familiar with those cities overlook, 
and to describe these things graphically in an ‘‘ uncon- 
ventional” way, because Mr. Davis received his literary 
training asa reporter. The best reporters see the things 
that others fail to see, and tell what they see in a fresh 
and “ taking” style. If such a reporter have also the 
literary instinct and the love of culture—that is culture 
in Matthew Arnold’s sense of acquaintance with the 
world’s best thought—he is equipped to do just the liter- 
ary work, according to the measure of his gifts, which 
Mr. Laurence Hutton finds Mr, Davis to be doing. 

If this be the fact, then the line dividing journalism 
from literature, of which so much is made nowadays, is 
one that can be crossed not only by the commentator, or 
editorial writer, but by the historian, or reporter. Peo- 
ple who deny to journalism possibilities of literary de- 
velopment, forget how many literary men have been first 
working journalists; for example, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mark Twain, Richard Watson Gilder and Kip - 
ling, to mention the first names that chance to come to 
mind. But in Mr. Davis’s case we see something much 
more significant, a newspaper or reportorial style—so 
well and accurately described by Mr, Laurence Hutton 
‘¢ unbeknownst to himself ”—actually carried over into 
literary work. When such a case as that of Charles 
Dudley Warner or Richard Watson Gilder is cited by the 
man who claims for journalism kinship with literature, 
the objector replies: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Warner and Mr, Gilder 
were once journalists and are now literary men. But I 
do not see any necessary connection between the two 
forms of pen-work. There is no reason to believe that 
either of them might not have been better literary men 
had they never been journalists atall.” But in the case 
of Richard Harding Davis the evolution of the literary 
man out of the journalist can be distinctly traced. 
Whatever charm Mr. Davis has as a literary writer is 
due largely to the very qualities which made him admir- 
able as a reporter. His is a typical instance of the repor- 
torial style in literature, 

At one time, as is well known, Mr. Davis was a re- 
porter on the staff of the New York Sun. Now there are 
certain characteristics by which Mr. Dana’s “ bright 
young men” are known, That paper has a style all its 
own, which is as marked as that of any well-known 
writer. Mr. Dana has, in numerous addresses, explained 
the qualities which, in his judgment, make a gdod re- 
porter. These are the qualities of seeing things accu- 
rately, of seeing the picturegque and humorous side of 
happenings, and of being able to describe what is seen in 
natural, simple, straightforward English, without any 
attempt at ‘fine writing.” In a recent address Mr. 
Dana gave, asan example of what he meant, the case of a 
reporter who could not spell or write grammatically, but 
who saw things so well and accurately and so many of 
them that others passed over, besides having a rare gift 
of entertaining description, that it paid the office to hire 
another man simply to put that reporter’s ‘‘ copy” into 
printable and readable form. 

This was the school of literature, The Sun’s, in which 
Richard Harding Davis’s style received its finishing 
touches. It may be doubted whether his Sun training 
has not proved of more value to him in forming his style 
than did his college course or his subsequent course at 
Johns Hopkins. His style to-day closely parallels that 
of the ordinary descriptive reportorial article in The 
Sun, as can be eusily shown by a few examples. Let 
us take alternately three extracts from The Sun, clipped 
largely by chance from issues weeks apart in the date of 
publication, and extracts from Richard Harding Davis. 
Here is an extract from a Sun “‘ story,” as it is called in 
newspaper elang : 

** Nobody ever accused Tommy Larkin of being a tough 
boy. The worst that was said of him was that he was 
shiftless and wouldn’t work. In the neighborhood where 
Tommy lived if a boy is ever going to work he begins by 
the time he is fourteen years old; but Tommy had never 
done a full day’s work in his life, altho he was going on 
fifteen years. Once a grocer had employed him to run 
errands, at least that was the stipulation; but the boy’s 
idea of running errands didn’t accord with his employer’s, 
for he started out to deliver a parcel three blocks away 
and returned two hours later. After the grocer had said a 
few things to him, Tommy said he guessed he didn’t care 
anything about working, anyway. After that he just 
hung around? eating anywhere and sleeping in hallways 

or stables, except when he slept at home, which was sel- 
dom. It was his constant plaint that his father didn’t 
treat him right; but the neighbors say that he was treated 
as well as he deserved at home, and that if he slept away it 
was.of his own choice.’’ 
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And here is an extract from Mr. Davis's story, ‘‘ A 
Leander of the East River” : 


“* Hefty’ Burke was one of the best swimmers in the 
East River. There was no regular way open for him to 
prove this, as the gentlemen of the Harlem Boat Clubs, 
under whose auspices the annual races were given, called 
him a professional, and would not swim against him. 
. His idea of a race and their idea of a race differed. 
They had a committee to select prizes and open a book for 
entries ; and when the day of the race came they had a 
judge’s boat with gay bunting all over it, and a badly 
frightened referee, and a host of reporters and police boats, 
to keep order. But when Hefty swam, his two backers, who 
had challenged some other young man through a sporting 
paper, rowed in a boat behind him and yelled and swore 
directions, advice, warnings and encouragement at him; 
and in their excitement drank all of the whisky that had 
been intended for him. And the other young man’s 
backers, who had put up $10 on him, and a tugboat filled 
with other rough young men, kegs of beer, and three 
Italians with two fiddles and one harp, followed close in 
the wake of the swimmers.”’ 

It may be urged that the similarity in style between 
The Sun clipping and the extract from Mr, Davis's story 
may be due largely to the fact that this is one of Mr, 
Davis’s earlier stories, written at or near the time when 
he was a Sun reporter himself, and was dominated 
largely by Mr. Dana’s ideas, We will, therefore, choose 
for a second extract a quotation from one of Mr. Davis’s 
latest books—the very book, indeed, of which Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton spoke—‘‘ About Paris.” For purposes of 
comparison let us first take this, part of a mad dog 
‘story ” in a recent issue of The Sun: 


‘*A big black Newfoundland dog crossed West Broadway 
at Chambers Street a little before three o’clock yesterday af- 
ternoon. He appeared to be lost,for, after crossing the street, 
he turned his head, looked up and down, and then started 
back for the side which he had just left. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in going back, and had to dodge under 
passing trucks and big express wagons. The driver of a 
wagon struck at the dog with his whip, cutting him on 
the head. The dog ran up West Broadway howling, and, 
after being kicked by a car horse, running a gantlet of 
small boys and being pelted with stones, he turned into 
Reade Street, where he got a hotter reception. The cry of 
‘Mad dog’ had gone ahead of him, and the porters and 
shipping clerks who were tugging away at big dry-goods 
boxes let go long enough to strike at him with their cotton 
hooks. 

“If the dog was not mad before, he certainly seemed 
mad after the crowd got through with him. Some say he 
decided to commit suicide, and thrust his head between 
the spokes of a wagon wheel. The wheel whirled him 
around two or three times. Then he wriggled himself 
loose, and ran, zigzag fashion, toward the crowd. By this 
time his tongue was hanging out, his mouth was white 
with foam, and his big eyes were bloodshot. He snapped 
at the crowd, and then it was the crowd’s turn to be 
chased.” 

Here is the extract from ‘* About Paris,” which can 
be found near the middle of the first chapter, that en- 
titled ‘‘ The Streets of Paris.” 

“‘There was a little fat man in his shirt sleeves one 
morning in front of the Theatre of the Republic, which, as 
everybody knows, stands under the trees in the Champs 
Elysées, on the Rue Matignon, hanging a new curtain, and 
the fat man, as the proprietor and manager, was naturally 
anxious. Twosmall boys with their bare legs, and leather 
belts about their smocks, and a nurse with broad blue rib- 
bons down her back, and myself looked our admiration 
from the outside of the roped inclosure. The orchestra 
had laid down its fiddle,and was helping the man who 
takes the twenty centimes to adjust the square yard of 
canvas. The proprietor placed his fat fingers on the small 
of his back and threw his head to one side and shut one 
eye. We waited breathlessly for his opinion. He took two 
steps backward from the ten-centime seats and studied the 
effect of the curtain from that distance, with his chin 
thrown up and his arms folded severely. We suggested 
that it was an improvement on the old curtain, and one 
that would be sure to catch the passer’s eye. ‘Possibly,’ 
the proprietor said, indulgently, and then wiped his brow 
and shook his head.’’ 

Many more such extracts might be given, but these 
suffice, Few people appreciate how largely Mr. Davis 
owes his sustained popularity to his newspaper or repor- 
torial style—the graphic setting forth of small details so 
as to make a vivid picture. Just as many read The Sun 
who do not agree with its point of view because they 
find it ‘‘so interesting,” as they say, so many are at- 
tracted to Mr. Davis’s books by a similar interest of style, 
the genesis of whose characteristics they do not recog- 
nize—Mr. Laurence Hutton, for example. This, after 
all, is what one would naturally expect. The news- 
paper methods are dominating magazine and periodical 
literature—the subjects treated are largeiy chosen for 
their ‘‘ timeliness,” and the authors solicited are largely 
selected for their ‘‘ prominence.” Why is not the popu- 
larity of a newspaper style simply another manifestation 
of thesame tendency? The day of the ornate and arti- 
ficial in oratory and literature alike is fast passing away. 
This is in great part due to the constant, tho silent influ- 
ence of newspaper reading, where the chief effort is to 
be direct, simple and vivid—with the best newspapers— 
to attain the qualities, in short, of the most perfect un- 
conventional conversationalist. Is not the popularity, 
then, of Mr. Davis, a writer with a typical newspaper 
style, the most natural thing in the world? 
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AN EXPANSIVE GOSPEL. 





BY J. C. HIDEN, D.D. 





WHEN the Master said, ‘* Beginning at Jerusalem,” he 
evidently meant to establish what strategists call “a 
base.” The beginning must be somewhere, and there 
were many reasons for selecting Jerusalem as the point. 
But the same text, which is so often quoted in behalf of 
home missions, is just as good authority for foreign mis- 
sions. Luke 24: 47 is decisive on this point. ‘‘ Repent 
ance and remission of sins” were to “‘ be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

In none of our Lord's final directions is there the 
slightest hint that Christianity was to wait upon civiliza- 
tion ; nor does anything in that ‘‘ missionary magazine,” 
the Acts of the Apostles, give the least color to sucha 
view. The wise according to this world often tell us that 
it is useless to attempt to evangelize barbarians ; that we 
must first instruct them in at least the rudiments of civ- 
ilization, and thus prepare them for the reception of the 
Gospel. This view savors of the baldest rationalism. 
Does God care only for civilized people? No! Christi- 
anity does not come to help man afver he has helped 
himself, but in his helplessness ; and it is quite easy to 
lay too much stress upon what is called ‘‘ the connection 
between Christianity and civilization.” We know that 
not a few of the most cultivated men in ancient as well 
as in modern times, have been very wicked. Julius 
Ceesar was one of the most accomplished men that ever 
lived. From a moral point of view, the boasted Greek 
civilization was rotten to the core. Even Plato's “* Re- 
public” advocates the twin villainies of communism and 
** free love.” 

Tweed was an ‘‘educated” man. Aaron Burr was one 
of the most accomplished politicians that ever figured 
in American history. His native talents were splendid. 
He was well educated. He was an able soldier under 
Washington. He was one of the most uniformly success- 
ful advocates that ever practiced at any bar. Asan 
orator he stood in the very front rank in an age which 
produced Fisher Ames and Patrick Henry. His elo- 
quence was so overpowering as to melt his bisierest 
enemies to tears, and make them forget where they were. 
He was, perhaps, the most magnetic man that has lived 
since Julius Czesar. When the officers of the law were 
hunting him from State to State, to arrest him on the 
charge of treason, the p >pulations of large cities were 
turning out en masse to magnificent banquets and bril- 
liant balis given ia his honor. Even the popularity of 
Jefferson’s Administration was seriously imperiled by 
Burr’s arrest. His arrest was accomplished with great 
difficulty. His trial was almost an ovation. Andrew 
Jackson, who had been summoned to Richmond as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, is said to have made a public 
harangue in his defense. 

That extraordinary lawyer, Luther Martin, Federalist 
to the core as he was, volunteered todefend him without 
afee. Wirvs filigree foolishness and hollow rhetoric 
about Blennerhasset, the ‘‘ native of Ireland,” and the 
‘* man of letters,” were swept away like a cobweb, and 
Aaron Burr’s acquittal was atriumph. The only thing 
that Burr lacked to make him one of the first statesmen 
of his time was moral character. Even when he was 
under the frown of Jefferson, and when his hands were 
red with the blood of Hamilton, Burr was one of the 
most popular men in the United States. Barely missing 
the Presidency, and easily first as Vice President, he 
spent most of his life in a blaze of glory, and has left to 
posterity a name which will be the synonym for infamy 
as long as American history is read, or American politics 
discussed among men. His biography is instructive, and 
furnishes many a warning lesson to the politician who, 
in our own day, lectures us on the ‘‘ folly” of attempt- 
ing to carry “‘the Decalog and the Sermon on the 
Mount into politics.” No; civilization hath ‘‘no relish 
of salvation” in it. :, 

Between Christianity and civilization there is, indeed, 
an antithesis which is too frequently overlooked, even 
by thoughtful men. Civilization is mainly a social 
force, operating ypon a community. Christianity is a 
spiritual force, operating upon the individual. It is 
about as difficult to civilize an individual as it is to con- 
vert a State. Rough people can be converted. 

Among the Greeks one and the same word meant 
*‘morals” and ‘*‘ manners.” The same linguistic phe- 
nomenon appears in Latin; and the reason is that 
morals were manners, and nothing more. However 
highly ‘‘ cultivated” a heathen people may be, they will 
still be barbarians morally. Christianity makes an im- 
mense difference between morals and manners. Samuel 
Johnson was notso “‘ elegant ” as was Lord Chesterfield ; 
but he was a much better man than the polished, licen- 
tious nobleman. Chesterfield was the nobleman; but 
Johnson was the noble man. : 

Some critics would have us believe that the Sermon on 
the Mount is all right, and that the New Testament 
morality is of a high order ; but that the Old Testament 
is so full of barbarisms that our cultivated age cannot 
accept it as authority. But again, I ask, Does God care 
only for people of cultivation? Did not Paul preach at 
Lystra, as well as at Athens? The Pentateuch presents 
marked internal evidence that much of it was immedi- 
ately addressed to people who had recently emerged 
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from slavery and were still in a semi-barbarous condi. 
tion. 

Jobn Foster wrote the most splendid of his essays to 
show why men of taste were so generally opposed to 
evangelical religion; and it now seems to be in order fy 
some smart critic of the Wellhausen school to write an 
essay to show why God cares nothing for barbarians. 

Paul evidently did not think that uncultivated people 
were outside of the pale of God’s sympathy, or of Gospel 
work, He was debtor both to the Greeks and the bar. 
barians; to the wise and the unwise. ‘The regions be. 
yond,” whether inhabited by-scholars or by ignoramuseg, 
were the regions which especially fired his‘ambition and 
kindled his zeal. He was always anxious to go to some 
new place where Christ had never been preached: and 
he seems never to have asked whether the place was 
** cultivated,” or whether the people were civilized, 

Let any pastor ask himself the question, ‘‘ Are my 
most cultivated people my best people?” One of the 
very best members of any church that I have ever served 
could barely spell his way, with many blunders, through 
a chapter of the Bible; and some of the most trouble. 
some church members that I have ever known were very 
highly educated. 

The Gospel is indeed expansive. It is addressed to 
people of all grades of culture, and to those of no culture, 
Greeks and barbarians are to be all won by Christ, and 
one in Christ. 

RICHMOND, Va. 
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THE President’s nominations during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, with remarkably few exceptions, have 
been confirmed without opposition or delay. Therefore, 
the little flurry over his recent nominations effecting 
important changes in the Pension Office, is the more 
marked, and in one instance a hitch leads to some inter- 
esting revelations. The hitch comes over the third nomi- 
nation—General Dana, Chief of a Division to be First 
Deputy Commissioner. While Mr. Lochran and Mr. 
Murphy are promptly confirmed, the Senate holds off on 
the confirmation of General Dana who is a man of 
seventy-five, perhaps a trifle above that age. It is not, 
however, simply his age, but the fact that in the last 
Congress General Dana by special act was placed on the 
retired list of the army because incapacitated for work, 
This is Senator Pasco’s objection, and the Senator makes 
@ point against confirmiog a man for a position the 
duties of which he is physically unable to perform—that 
is, according to the grounds of relief afforded by the re- 
tirement. Mr. Pascois a native of England, a graduate 
of Harvard, anda Democratic Senator from Florida. It 
seems a@ little odd that he should be the one to hold up 
General Dana’s nomination, and by it bring out some 
interesting things about the Retirement Bill, which 
are the more interesting now because Mr. Cleveland did 
not sign the bill, but allowed it to become 
a law without his signature. Senator Stew- 
art introduced the bill in the Senate, placing 
General Dana on the retired list with the rank of Cap- 
tain of Cavalry. A resolution had been introduced and 
reported in the previous Congress, and this report, 
adopted by the Committee on Military Affairs in the last 
Congress, was to the effect that General Dana “is now 
seventy-two years old, incapable of work, and has no 
estate.” When the bill reached the House there wasa 
good deal of opposition, and the debate brought out cer- 
tain statements strangely at variance with the facts, as 
it now appears by Senator Pasco’s resuscitation of the 
Record. The bill retired General Dana on pay of ninety- 
six dollars a month, and it was said at the time that he 
received a pension of fourteen dollars a month. When 
in the debate the question of General Dana’s age was 
asked, Representative Hull, of Iowa, answered : ‘* Between 
seventy-three and seventy-four years; but he is more 
infirm than his age would imply, on account of severe 
injuries which he received during the War.” Then Gen- 
eral Sickles, Representative from New York, said: ‘‘ He 
is now wholly impoverished, and unable to earn a dol- 
lar, simply living on the insignificant pension of a few 
dollars a month which the Government grants him.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, an officer of General Dana’s 
rank would be entitled to a larger pension-for ‘‘ severe 
injuries,” and also if “‘ wholly impoverished,” he could not 
possibly live on the pittance of fourteen dollars a month, 
therefore Senator Pasco’s inference is that these state 
ments are inconsistent. But the main point with the 
Florida Senator is that at the time Representative Hull 
and Representative Sickles expressed euch pessimistic 


views of the situation, General Dana was at work in the 


Pension Office on a salary of two thousand dollars 4 
year. 

It will be seen that Mr. Pasco’s retrospective use of the 
Record is to some purpose, and his opposition to the coa- 
firmation is on the ground that General Dana is a “Tt 
tired army officer, aged and decrepit.” Tho bitter and 
determined against the confirmation, it is not believed 
that Senator Pasco will be able to defeat it. 

Dana’s friends claim that he is “hale and hearty,” and 
quite able to perform the duties of First Deputy 
sioner, which in certain lines may be more responsible, 
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but not more arduous, than the duties of nis present po- 
sition. Of course, to offset this, Senator Pasco holds up 
the age aud infirmity on which, two years ago, General 
Dana was made a ‘‘retired army. officer, aged and 
decrepit.” It is suspected that politics have something 
to do with Senator Pasco’s conscience, tho with ample 
opportunities he has not heretofore attempted similar re- 
forms. A corspicuous example was General Rosecranz 
appointed Register of the Treasury by President Cleve- 
land in his first term. Everybody knew the genial old 
soldier waslong past his prime, both in age and physical 
vigor. After about'two years it was understood that the 
General would be glad to give up the position of active 
work, providing he could have an assured income suffi- 
cient for his support, and, naturally, he turned to the 
army. His friends set about it, and by a special act of 
Congress he was placed on the retired list, with pay 
assuring him a comfortable income. It was an open 
secret at the time that in the House, especially, Repub- 
licans voted for the bill because of the stated intention of 
the General to give up the position of Register. But 
General Rosecranz did not resign as expected. On the 
contrary, he held the position of Register of the Treasury 
not only tbrough President Cleveland’s Administration, 
but continued to hold it through President Harrison’s 
Administration up to a few months of its close. 

In political circles interest is divided between Senator 
Quay’s visit to Onio and Senator Blackburn’s visit to 
Kentucky, tho the Mecca of pilgrimage leads them to 
shrines as far apart as the poles—one being gold and the 
other silver. While Senator Quay’s close friends have 
taken his Presidential aspirations quite seriously other 
people have not been strong in the belief that Mr, Quay 
is a ‘‘really and truly” candidate. Senator Quay was 
largely responsible for the first nomination of & -njamin 
Harrison, but assuredly not for the second nomination. 
To prevent the latter sin from being laid at his door Mr. 
Quay, in his biographical sketch in the ‘‘ Congressional 
Directory,” states, in crisp English, ‘‘ Was a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention of 1892, and voted 
against the renomination of Benjamin Harr son.” There 
is nothing like this in the whole “ Directory,” for it speaks 
volumes of enlightenment to the minds of those who 
cannot regard with serious thought the Pennsylvania 
Senator’s candidacy for President of the United States, 
He has not changed hiz mind about Mr. Harrison, and 
if Matthew Stanley Quay can prevent it Benjamin Har- 
tison will not have the smallest chance in the world at 
St, Louie, either in the ‘* dark horse ” hope, or any other 
possible contingency. Senator Quay would far rather 
turn his own strength, much or little as it may be, over 
to the Ohio man, and then, if it is offered him, take 
the second place of Vice President. Ostensibly Senator 
Quay’s visit to Ohio is to convince himsel’, and «thers 
who doubt, of Major McKiaoley’s soundness on the money 
question. But, as a matter of fact, indirecily the result 
of his visit will be to strengthen Mr. McKinley at St. 
Louis, and cut off Mr. Harrison by taking him out of 
the possibilities as completely as if he had never been 
thought of. Should the Senator see no chance for him- 
self to be Vice President he will be a large factor in the 
choice of some other ‘‘ good man.” In any event he is 
sure to be a political power at St. Louis, and it would 
not be in the least surprising if he became Chairman of 
the National Committee. 

Senator Blackburn goes to Kentucky in the present 
interest of free silver and future interest of his re-elec- 
tion to the Senate. The President appointed Mr. Black- 
burn on the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy ; 
but the Kentucky Senator, who even Senator Hill says 
was not ‘* squarely” treated by the Administration dur- 
ing the recent contest in the Kentucky Legislature, will 
take no chances. He has resigned from the Board of 
Visitors, and, it is said, declines the olive branch of 
peace which Secretary Carlisle, as the leader of the gold 
party in Kentucky, is disposed to offer. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Blackburn’s friends claim he would 
have been re-elected had the Secretary responded to 
their appeals for aid ; and because he did not, Mr. 
Blackburn was defeated. The appointment of Senator 
Blackburn as a visitor to the Naval Academy would re- 
quire him to be at Annapolis the first week in June, just 
at the time of the Kentucky State Convention, when it 
is most important that he should be on the spot to work 
for silver. Mr. Blackburn believes that free silver will 
win in Kentucky, and he will take charge of the cam- 
paign, At the same time he declares he will abide by 
the result, and is against a bolt by either silver or gold 
men. The fight, in his opinion, is now to be one to the 
“ finish,” in Kentucky. 
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THE bill transforming the French faculties into uni- 
Versities has at last passed the Chamber of Deputies by 
unanjmous vote. If the Senate concurs France will have 
fourteen provincial universities, three of them having a 
Standing scarcely lower than that of the University of 
Paris. Altho the actual form of the bill does not satisfy 
many of the members, it is regarded as agreat advantage 
for the future development of the universities. which thus 
Secure control of the matriculation and other fees, involv- 
ing a substantial increase of their funds ; and altho the 
substance of autonomy had already been conferred the 


name becomes of importance as legalizing an organic ex- 
istence, 
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lector who receives as a compensation for his services, five 
per cent., to be paid by the delinquent. The effect is what 
one would expect. Delinquencies have been increasing at 
a rapid rate, and the office of Collector is enormously prof- 


I. itable. Of the taxes for 1895, $1,250,009 became delinquent. 





BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


THE papers dealing with the municipal conditions of 
various cities, were, as usual, an instructive feature. 
Those on Springfield, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga., presented 
the most favorable aspects ; the others, mostly from South- 
ern cities, told the old and familiar story of lack of interest 
on the part of citizens, inefficiency and improvidence on the 
part of officials, and the great need for improvenfent. Mr. 
George A. Denison’s paper on Springfield showed why that 
city had good government, despite a patchwork charter. 
Its citizens are well housed in their own homes; few only 
live in inferior tenements, and their number is not increas- 
ing: there is little poverty of the extreme type, and the 
Proportion of unskilled laborers among the workpeople 
is considerably below the average for the State. Further, 
there has never been lacking a healthy public spirit among 
its people, and, as a consequence, the city has always been 
and now is well governed. The people will not put up with 
anything short of good government. Atlanta, Ga., is well 
governed because its citizens decide municipal issues on a 
municipal basis, and do not allow national politics to con- 
trolthem. The white population acts together without 
respect to party. Probably two-fifths of the population is 
colored, and in some wards the colored voters outnumber 
the white ; but as councilmen and other officers are elected 
by the city at large, the majority rules. There is no party 
in Atlanta. There may be occasional cliques. or combina- 
tions, but no party. The State Local Option Law has 
caused the division of the citizens into prohibitionists and 
anti-prohibitionists, but this is the only question that has 
caused a serious division. It has been laid at rest by a 
strict and satisfactory regulation of the liquor traffic. 

A. V. S. Lindsley, Esq., in describing the ‘* Manicipal 
Condition of Nashville, Tenn ,’’ told of the wave of reform 
that had passed over the city in the eighties, and the new 
Charter it had left behind. This instrument stripped the 
mayor absolutely of his power, and deprived him of all 
salary. The first mayor under this new and “ reform ’”’ 
Charter sought the office for the honor attached to it; 
but the first thing he did after taking his seat was to file a 
bill in Chancery, asking that a salary commensurate with 
the dignity of the office be given him. This the Chancellor 
proceeded to do, charter or no charter. Other provisions 
have been carried out in the same spirit, and always will 
be until honest, intelligent, enterprising and faithful city 
officials are selected. 

The history of the city of Memphis is, as far as I am in- 
formed, unique in this couatry. Theold city struggled for 
years to pay its debts, a portion of which was fraudulently 
incurred. In January, 1879, the Legislature of Tennessee 
abolished the charter of the city, removed its officials from 
office, and forbade them the power of taxation. By an- 
other act the Governor was directed to appoint a receiver 
to collect all the taxes and assets of the old city, and ad- 
minister them for the benefit of its creditors. Another 
act made the territory covered by the old city a Taxing 
District and provided them with governmental agencies. 
Certain of the assets were declared to be exempt from the 
old debt, and the new government was denied the right to 
issue bonds or script or incur any debt whatever; and 
the city was declared not be liable for actions of damages 
for defective streets and the like. The “ pay as you go” 
plan was adopted, and has been continued until the present 
day. The name of the city has been restored, and the chief 
officer is known as the Mayor, and not as President of the 
Taxing District. James H. Malone’s pap2r gave these and 
many other facts concerning the city and its vicissitudes. 

“Vhe Municipal Condition of Richmond, Va.,’’ was Mr. 
Virginius Newton’s topic. The Mayor is a figurehead, and 
the entire control of the fiscal and municipal affairs of the 
city is in the hands of the Council, which administers its 
business through standing committees. The Board of 
Public Interests, composed of three councilmen, two alder- 
men and five citizens (three chosen by the Council and two 
by the aldermen) takes into consideration all works of in- 
ternal improvement, the commercial, industrial and manu- 
facturing interests of the city, and makes such reports 
and recommendations to the City Council as will best sub- 
serve the different interests. It further discharges the 
duty of selecting and presenting to the Council the names 
of citizens to sefve upon the Police and Fire Boards. A 
reform body, known as the Democratic League for Good 
Government, composed of 6,000 members, has already 
driven the present Council to conservatism in its budget, 
which is regarded as a grateful and necessary change of 
front. 

Besides Springfield, the municipal condition of two 
other Northern cities was considered, that of Albany, N. 
Y., by Mayor John Boyd Thatcher, and that of Pittsburg, 
Penn., by the Hon. George W. Guthrie, who came within 
1,298 votes of election in Febraary on a Manicipal League 
ticket. Mayor Thatcher argued in favor of bicameral 
legislatures, the Board to represent the wards,and the 
Council to be chosen by the eatire city ; of a mayor with 
absolute power of appointment and removal of all heads ; 
but the body of trained and efficient officeholders not to be 
removed except for cause filed in writing with the Ciyil 
Service Commissioner, and the abolition of all boards and 
commissions, The Mayor urged these as a result of his 
experience, and was strongly of the opinion that their 
adoption would result in the solution of the problem of our 
cities. 

Pittsburg has, what I believe and certainly hope, is a 
rapidly disappearing official—to wit, a Delinquent Tax 
Collector. Taxes inthat city are payable in two install- 

ments ; the first becomes delinquent on May ist, the other 
on October Ist, Thereafter they must be paid to the Col- 





During the tight-money period of the past few years, it bas 
been cheaper for the taxpayer to pay five per cent. to the 
Collector than to borrow money at six per cent. and a com- 
mission. From being one of the most backward cities in 
civic matters, Pittsburg becomes one of the most progress- 
ive. It has taken its place as one of those where there is 
the greatest promise of an early realization of the desires 
of the reformers for good government. Its recent Mayor- 
alty campaign aroused public sentiment to an unusual 
degree, and the prospects for the future are, undoubtedly, 
bright. Col. George E. Waring, Mayor Strong’s Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning, in discussing ‘‘ The Necessity for 
Excluding Politics from Municipal Business,” reconnted 
his experiences in office. ‘They arealready familiar to most 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. They proved to be a strik- 
ing illustration of his topic. 


**Charter Reform ” came in for a large share of atten- 


tion, not only in the papers devoted exclusively to its con- 
sideration, but in nearly all of the descriptive papers. 
John A. Butler, President of the Milwaukee Municipal 
League, argued in favor of a bicameral municipal legisla- 
ture.’ In his opinion a single chamber was inadequate 
and not in harmony with the present development of gov- 
ernmenta! ideas. 
legislative powers and introduce the element of judicious 
delay and adequate deliberation. Pres. Samuel B Capen, 
ofthe Boston Municipal League, took opposite ground. 
He described the efforts made in Boston to abolish the 
present system and to introduce a single chamber of mod- 
erate size, elected at large on the principles of proportional 
representation. He cited European experience in support 
of his contention, showing that, as a rule, the cities of the 
old country are well governed, and yet nota single great 
city of Europe has the bicameral system. While most of 
them have councilmen and aldermen, the latter are elected 


Two chambers permit of increased 


by the former from their own number. The principle is 
the same as that followed in our corporations, the Board 


of Directors choose a chairman (Mayor), and an Executive 


Committee (aldermen). James W. Pryor, Secretary of the 
City Club, of New York, in his paper on ‘‘ Should Mu- 
nicipal Legislators Receive a Salary,’ argued in favor of 
adequately compensating them. Mr. Henry W. Williams 
discussed ‘‘ The Reform of Our Municipal Councils.” He 
believes in asingle chamber, elected at large on the pro- 
portional representation basis, maintaining that such a 
reform would eliminate the ward boss and his sinister in- 
fluence. 

Frederick William Holls, one of Governor Morton’s 
appointees to the Commission on Third Class Cities de- 
scribed the movement to establish in New York a State 
Board of Municipal Control on the lines of the English 
Local Government Board, which exercises supervisory 
control overall cities of Great Britain (except London),with 
power to compel a uniform method of municipal book- 
keeping and careful and accurate returns of the police, 
sanitary regulations and the poor laws, and the fullest 
publicity regarding all expenditure of public moneys. Itis 
required to advise Parliament with reference to all special 
legislation, and all local bills are subject to its investiga- 
tion and recommendation. 








AN EXHIBITION OF SPANISH ART. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 


AN exhibition of Spanish art, held at the New Gallery 
in Regent Street, illustrates, with as near an approach to 
completeness as can fairly be expected, a school of art 
wnich has hitherto been very imperfectly represented in 
England. In our National Gallery, it is true, we are for- 
tunate in possessing a few first-rate examples of Spanish 
painting ; but the Spanish masters whose works are to be 
seen there do not number more than six in all, and of these 
six two only—Velasquez and Maurillo—are well, tho not 
adequately, represented. But the directors of the New 
Gallery have succeeded in getting together a collection of 
paintings and sketches by above forty artists of the Spanish 
school, some of whom, it may safely be asserted, were 
heretofore unknown in this country even by name, except 
to the very few travelers and connoisseurs who have made 
an especial study of the art of Spain. And altho the 
pictures form, as they ought, the most important feature 
of the exhibition, many other interesting objects are 
assembled in the well-filled galleries. 

Upon the whole, it must be allowed that the present ex- 
hibition does not tend to disprove Mr. Ruskin’s assertion 
that Spain has produced only one great painter, altho it 
certainly affords ample evidence of the truth of his further 
statement that this one was “among the very greatest.” 
Yet if we are to assign the epithet of “ great.” to Diego de 
Silva y Velasquez alone among the masters of Spanish art, 
there are others who claim at least an honorable position 
among painters of the second class. Perhaps it is only a 
certain vulgarity in Murillo’s conceptions which debars 
him from a place in the first rank, in spite of his admirable 
technic and pronounced originality. 

In Spain the art of painting was of later development 
than in Italy or Flanders, andthe Spanish painters natu- 
rally learned not a little from the performances of their 
forerunners and contemporaries in both countries. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it became the com- 
mon custom of Spanish students to resort to Italy for in- 
struction in their art ; in the works of earlier masters the 
influence of the Flemish school is, I think, more frequentiy 

apparent. But so soon as the art had become sufficiently 
advanced to be capable of more than mere imitation, the 
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spirit of Spain entered into it, and informed it with a char- 
acter of its own which overrides all its acquired virtues. 

There is little here of the grace and refined sensuousness 
of Italian art, little of the quaint, bright homeliness of 
early Flemish pictures. The national characteristic of 
Spanish art is gloom ; not the noble melancholy of Milton’s 
** pensive nun, devout and pure,’”’ but a gloom begotten of 
avimalism and fostered by superstition, fanatic without 
exaltation, and severe without holiness. In the works of 
Velasquez, it is true, if seldom elsewhere, the nobler side of 
the Spanish character finds adequate expression ; himselfa 
man of singularly noble disposition, bis canvases are in- 
stinét with that inward dignity, which, tho often degener- 
ating into mere outward formality, was, and doubtless is 
still, one of the most distinctive traits of the Spaniard at his 
best. Even Velasquez, however, in the few religious pieces 
which | have seen by his hand, insists more upon the Spau- 
ish gloom than the Spanish dignity ; and in the works of 
inferior, tho powerful painters, such as Zurbaran and 
Morales, that gloom is accentuated to the utmost, with a 
feeling which, tho earnest, is rather the outcome of super- 
stition and bigotry than of true religion. Murillo, less 
earnest, is also less gloomy than the earlier painters ; but if 
in their works we recognize rather the oppression of bigotry 
than the fervor of religion, we shall as rarely find any hint 
of true exaltation in the superficial sentimentality which 
has made Murillo the most popular of all religious painters. 

Perhaps the surest sign of the nobility of a school of 
painting is to be found in the loveliness of its color. Now, 
of that delight in color, which is always a chief character- 
istic of the best Italian schools, scarcely an example is to 
be found in Spanish art, of whatever epoch. Velasquez, 
the noblest-minded painter, was also the only great color- 
ist, of Spain; and even he, of all great colorists, 
was content with the least color. In Spanish paintings 
of the best time—the seventeenth century, to wit—the col- 
oring is almost uniformly somber and gloomy; and altho 
the painters of the early devotional schools indulged in 
more brilliant hues than their successors, they rarely, if 
ever, attained either the richness of Italian or the clear 
brilliancy of Flemish coloring. 

The earliest piece in the exhibition is an ‘‘ Annunciation,”’ 
by Master Juan de Burgos, painted about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Itisina very primitive style, painted in 

tempera on a gold ground, and belongs to the same class 
of art with the old missal paintings, or the productions of 
the Byzantine artists who preceded Cimabue and Giotto. 
Like most of the latter, itis an agreeable piece of decora- 
tive color; but it exemplifies an art as yet in its 
swaddling-clothes. A considerable advance is ap- 
parent in the work of Antonia del Rincon, who 
was born in the year 1446, and who has been entitled 
the “ Father of the Spanish school.’’ An interesting little 
picture by this artist represents King Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon and Queen Isabel of Castile with their patron saints. 
This is quite inthe Flemish style. The formality of the 
composition, the stiffness of the draperies, the bright but 
cool coloring, all remind one—at a considerable distance, it 
is true—of the works of Rincon’s famous northern con- 
temporary, Hans Memling. Fiorentine influence is shown 
in the ‘** Meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden 
Gate,’’ by Diego Correa, an artist posterior to Rincon in 
date, but, to judge from this single example, anterior to 
him in style. Another artist of our early Spanish school 
in whose work the Italian influence is obvious, was Pablo 
de Aregio, celebrated as the painter of the great altarpiece 
in the cathedral of Valencia. It is probable, however, that 
Aregio was an Italian by birth. He was an imitator of 
Leonardo da Vinci; and the picture by which he is repre- 
sented in the present exhibition—a group representing 
Christ with St. Peter and St. John—displays unmistakably 
some of the least admirable characteristics of that mighty 
master. 

Luis de Morales (1509 -1586), called ‘‘ El Divino,” repre- 
sents the transition from the medieval to the later, natu- 
ralistic manner of treating religious subjects. His pic- 
tures in the exhibition are dismal in sentiment and gloomy 
in color. These unpleasing features are even more pro- 
nounced in the works of Zurbarap, a powerful but coarse 
painter, who imported from Italy the bad style of Cara- 
vaggio. Among other pictures by Zurbaran, there is here 
a ‘* Magdalen,” which the author of the “* Handbook for 
Travelle:s in Spain,” describes very justly as ‘‘ a most char- 
acteristic specimen and truly Spanish.” ‘‘ The Magdalen,”’ 
continues Mr, Ford, ‘‘repents in sackcloth and ashes, and 
not with the nudities and allurements of Italian treat- 
ment, which tempt to a repetition of her sins.’’ There is 
certainly no suggestion of Italian sensuousness in this 
black-robed and pale-visaged penitent, intent upon the 
vanity of mortal things, here indicated by the conventional 
skull and hourglass. This is doubtless to the painter’s 
credit, but it is all that can be saidin praise of the picture. 
The painter’s object has been rather to terrify than to up- 
lift, and the black, gloomy coloring accords with the 
ghastly sentiment of the piece. The religion which is ex- 
pressed in Zurbaran’s pictures is that of Torquemada and 
the Inquisition. 

But of all the religious painters of Spain, Murillo was, 
and is to this day, the most popular. Himself a sincerely 
devout man, the sentiment of his pictures is, nevertheless, 
entirely superficial and commonplace. Far greater, as a 
painter, than Zurbaran, his works display neither the 
gloomy earnestness of the latter, nor the exaltation of true 
religion. His Madonnas are either pretty girls with their 
eyes cast upward in asort of simpering ecstasy, or mere 
buxom peasant lasses, without any trace of devotional ex- 
pression. Murillo was born of humble parents, and he ex- 
celled in depicting the peasant life of his native land, more 
particularly when he was content to work from nature, 
without the disguise of a sacred subject. Heis well and 
copiously represented in the present exhibition; by 
nothing, perhaps, more favorably than by his picture of 
the ‘‘ Flower Girl,”’ lent by the governors of Dulwich Col- 
lege. The subject isa young girl with a smiling and ani- 
mated countenance, sitting on a stone bench and awaiting 
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customers for her roses. It is an excellent piece of paint- 
ing; not first-rate in color, but at least harmonious in its 
low tones of brown and yellow, and admirably true in ex- 
pression. 

The genre pieces by Velasquez in the exhibition are, for 
the most part, early works, less superficially attractive 
than those of Murillo, but treated with more severity and 
dignity of style. One of them, called the ‘“‘ Water-carrier 
of Seville,” is said to be the earliest known picture by the 
master. Velasquez’s historical paintings are to be seen 
only in Spain, but here is a good copy of one of his capital 
pieces, the ‘‘ Surrender of Breda,” rightly described in the 
catalog as “ one of the finest historical pictures in the 
world.”, Heis represented also by a considerable number 
of portraits—one, of his patron and friend, King Philip 
the Fourth, in a red doublet, embroidered with silver. 
is a masterpiece of color and characterization. An- 
other masterpiece presents the ugly but powerful 
features of the famous statesman and Prime Min- 
ister of Philip, the Count-Duke of Olivarez. A third, 
the portrait of Pope Innocent the Tenth, is a replica 
of that picture in the Doria Palace, which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds pronounced the finest picture in Rome. In por- 
traiture, no doubt, Velasquez stands among the few great- 
est painters of the world, and is easily pre-eminent among 
the artists of Spain; but the exhibition includes a few ad- 
mirable portraits by other masters, notably by Murillo 
and by Alonso Coello, one of the best Spanish painters of 
the sixteenth century. 

One room .in the gallery is allotted to the works of mod- 
ern Spanish artists from the time of Goya to the present 
day. Of these it is sufficient to say that they show to what 
a depth of degradation in art it was possible for the coun- 
try which produced Velasquez to sink. 

RICHM ND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary, 


A NOVEL GIFI TO A PRINCESS. 


Our English cousins have a happy knack of combining 
sentiment and practical good deeds, upon occasions, that we 
might sometimes copy with advantage. As all the world 
knows, the Princess of Wales lately paid a protracted visit 
to her aged and invalid fatherin Denmark. On her return 
there was presented to her a check for £22,500, as the third 
contribution of wealthy subscribers, for the Royal Na- 
tional Pension Fand.for Nurses. From the beginning, 
Her Royal Highness has taken an active interest in this 
benevolent enterprise, and,thanks to her endeavors, already 
about three-quarters of the funds needed to make the in- 
stitution free of financial hamperingsare already in hand ; 
and her admirers rightly divined that no homage they 
could pay would gratify her as much as a “lift’’ for her 
charity. The London Graphic, in commenting on the oc- 
currence, truly says: 

“Taken collectively, there is no body of public servants in the 
Kingdom better entitled than nurses to’ count on national grati- 
tude to save them from pauperism when past work. It is true 
that they are, as a rule, fairly paid ; but even the most econom- 
ical cannot*save sufficient to make provision for the require- 
ments of old age and infirmity. But theyare quite willing to 
contribute to the fund to the extent of their means; that, 
indeed, is the foundation stone of the royal scheme. It is in- 
tended to be self-supporting as soon as sufficient has been ob- 
tained to eke out the nurses’ contributions. The pensioners will 
thus be freed from a sense of pauperism. The money they re- 
ceive will largely come out of theirown pockets, while those who 
retire from the profession will have the comfort of feeling that 
they helped to provide for the comrades whoso gallantly fought 
with them against disease and death.” 

James Russell Lowell said : ‘‘ New timesdemand new meas- 
ures and new men’”’; and it may be said with almost equal 
truth that new timescreate new men,and a good illustration 
would be furnished by the history of the man who founded 
thisfund. Mr. H. C. Burdett, who boldly called on ‘ City 
men,” which means, in London, men who have achieved 
wealth; and several of whom contributed at the outset 
$25,000 each, This was in 1887, but the usefulness of such 
a fund was at once so apparant, and all the plans for its 
Management were so practical, that the multitude of 
nurses now living in England at once saw its advantages, 
andin the eight years since its establishment 3,500 have 
taken out policies for old age pensions, and 1,000 for sick 
pay—the premiums now amounting to $175,000. Somebody 
has thanked the Lord that men have been born with an 
uncong uerable penchant for making dictionaries, and it 
is interesting to gee how fresh circtmstances develop new 
men. Just at the time when the true secret of antisepsis 
was revealing itself, and the evils inherent in large hospi- 
tals were being learned, a few practical men in England 
set about the establishment of small neighborhood hospi- 
tals. Mr. Burdett was about twenty-five years old then, 
and his attention was at once arrested. He had hada 
business training, and he rendered an important service in 
Birmingham, where he had been a bank clerk, by uniting 
two rival hospitals under one management (he was secre- 
tary of oneofthem). His “ vocation’ of hospital special- 
ist now began to take possession of him, and by it, 
we mean that he was be interested in everything 
that was to be of value in hospital work proper, 
in their administration and in all modifications 
that could render them of greater service to mankind ; for 
he became a medical student, and was an interne both at 
the Seaman’s Hospital in Greenwich, and at Guy’sin Lon- 
don ; and he then began aseries of books, through which he 
has become the General Secretary of the Hospitals of the 
World. The latest issue consists of four volumes, and so 
complete are they, that he must be an original and ingenious 
person, who can ask a question relating to the history, 
management and work of modern hospitals, that will not 
find an answer between their covers. Mr. Burdett is so 
saturated with hospital enthusiasm that he can accom- 
plish results where others fail. There has been great com- 
plaint of the falling off in the contributions to London hos- 
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pitals of late years. Mr. Burdett took hold of the Hospital 
Sunday Fond, and he raised it from the total of 1892 by 
more than $100,00) this year. 

He has had great success in establishing a class of hog. 
pitals for “ paying’ patients, such as we know little of 
here, but which he believes benefits the community in two 
ways, first by eliminating the sick from among the well, 
thus protecting the last from contagious diseases, and by 
greatly increasing the chances of recovery for the sick, by 
placing them under intelligent care, especially adapted to 
the peculiar trouble from which they are suffering. His 
own efforts to promote “ trained” nursing in England, and 
his work in promoting the peace of mind of nurses through 
the pension fund, entitled him to the gratitude of a most 
valuable class of the right kind of new women—i. e, women 
who have learned to do something that formerly they were 
not thought capable of. Our country and circumstances 
are different, but our vital need is the same; and we fee] 


justified in asking where is Mr. Burdett’s American coup. 
terpart ? 








Science. 
THE COMING ECLIPSE. 


THE astronomers are beginning to put themselves in nio- 
tion for the observation of the eclipse on August 9th. As 
noted in these columns some time ago, it begins in the 
morning off the coast of Norway, and the track of the 
shadow passes over Finland, Northern Russia, Siberia and 
Yezo, the northern island of Japan, where it arrives in the 
afternoon. 

In Norway and Finland the sun will be very near the 
horizon, and the duration of the obscuration will be less 
than two minutes. In Siberia, where the eclipse takes 
place at noon, the astronomical conditions will be the best; 
but considering the ease of access and the probable condi- 
tions of the weather, the Japanese stations have the ad- 
vantage, and offer the best chances of success. The most 
important expeditions will go there. 

From this country two parties have gone or are going, 
The largest, of nine persons, is under the charge of Prof. 
D. P. Todd, of Amherst College, and sailed from San Fran- 
cisco about the twentieth of Aprilon Mr. A. C, James’s 
yacht *‘Coronet.”’ The heavy and elaborate equipment of 
apparatus was sent around the Horn last winter upon the 
yacht, and is sufficient to fit out three stations, provided, 
as is likely, that enough amateurs can be found on the 
ground to assist in the use of the instruments. The appa- 
ratus is so largely automatic that no great amount of spe- 
cial astronomical experience is needed for many of the pro- 
posed operations, which are for the most part photo- 
graphic, tho visual spectroscopic observations are also pro- 
vided for, as well as polariscopic and photometric. Mr. 
and Mrs. James accompany the party, and Mrs. Todd gues 
with her husband. 

The liberality of Colonel Crocker and other friends ii 
San Francisco enables the Lick Observatory to send out a 
second party, headed by Professor Schaeberle, who witha 
six-inch photographic lens of forty fee’ ‘ocal length, spe- 
cially constructed by Brashear for the occasion, will 
attempt to repeat and improve upon the remarkable results 
he obtained during the Chilean eclipse of 1893. On his 
plates the image of the moon will be nearly four anda 
half inches in diameter, and the corona will be more than 
a foot across. 

Mr. Burckhalter, with a lens of twenty-feet focus, will 
make photographs of just half the size, using an ingenious 
contrivance of his own, which, by means of a star-shaped 
screen revolving swiftly in front of the photographic 
plate, gives to the outer regions of the corona an exposure 
many times longer than that allowed to the lower and 

brighter portion. It is hoped in this way to bring out 
satisfactorily on the same plate the whole extent of the 
corona in a single picture—a thing never yet accomplished. 
On negatives that show the outer portions well the finer 
portions have hitherto been entirely over-exposed, and their 
interesting details quite obliterated. 

From England Mr. Christie, the Astronomer Royal, 
takes out a large party equipped to occupy at least two 
stations. A party also goes from France in charge of 
Deslandres of the Paris National Observatory ; but we 
have no information as to its composition and outfit, 
except that their work is to be mainly spectroscopic; nor 
do we yet know whether Germany will have a party io 
Japan. 

In Siberia a number of stations will be occupied by the 
Russian astronomers, and some of them will be very 
thoroughly supplied with photographic apparatus, tho 
most of them will make only visual observations. 

In Norway and Finland the observers will be numerous, 
tho for the most part amateurs. There will, however, be 
at least one English party provided with instruments pre 
cisely like those taken by Mr. Christie to Japan, so a3 
give strictly comparable results; and America will be 
fairly represented by several observers. But the sun will 
be rather low, and the duration of totality so short (less 
than two minutes), that the results are likely to be much 
less satisfactory than those obtained in Siberia and Japa. 

The special aim of the observations will be, of course, 
to get information about the corona—its structure, the 
variations, if any, which occur during the two and 4 
hours while the shadow is traveling from Norway @ 
Japan, and the peculiarities of the coronal spectrum. The 
identification of terrestrial helium a year ago has nstd-, 
rally much intensified the interest in the thus far myste 
riots element, provisionally called coronium, which pre 
duces the most conspicuous line in the coronal spectrum 
and has hitherto been found nowhere else, unless, perhaps 
in one or two of the so-called “new stars.” It is 
hoped that on this occasion we may get some new light 0? 
the subject. : ob 

But while the corona will be the principal object of 
servation, other matters will be looked after also. The 
spectrum of the “ reversing-layer’’—the lowest region of 
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the chromosphere—will be carefully studied, as well as 

that of any prominences that may be visible; and an at- 
tempt will be made to determine the precise region where 
the great ‘‘ H ” and “ K ” bunds of the solar spectrum have 
their origin—bands at present ascribed to calcium, but in 
many ways very peculiar in their behavior if they are 
really due to that metal. 

If the weather is fine, we may fairly expect real and im- 
portant additions to our knowledge; but the “ Prince of 
the Power of the Air ” is a very malignant and intractable 
demon. 








School and College. 


YALE Divinity ScHOOL held its anniversary exercises 
last week. The graduating class numbered twenty-seven, 
of whom eight gave addresses. The general style of deliv- 
ery, as well as of Writing was excellent, and showed that 
the seminary is fully abreast with the advance in types of 
thought and in methods of presentation. The most no- 
ticeable characteristic of the addresses was the prevalence 
of the social idea, showing that the influence of Professor 
Blackman has been most marked. There was thorough 
recognition of the wider scope of preaching, and yet an 
affirmation of the necessity of thorough going belief in 
Christian truth as the basis of character. It was interest- 
ing to note that the speaker who aroused the most enthu- 
siasm in the audience was a colored man from Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of Boston University. His subject was 
“The Preacher as a Social Reformer,” and the vigor and 
good sense of his presentation of the needs of his race 
would have been appreciated by those who imagine that 
colored people are not the peers of their white brethren. 
The students were followed by Prof. George Adam Smith, 
D D., of Glasgow, in a short bnt telling address on the 
value of the Christian congregation as a-means of influ- 
ence in the land. He referred to the fact that many preach- 
ers feel their influence circumscribed by a small parish, 
and then gave a number of instances in the history of the 
Church where from these small parishes had gone forth 
men who were mighty in the work of the Church. There 
was the usual alumni meeting in the afternoon, at which 
Prof. George E Day tendered his resignation as secretary, 
after a long period of faithful service. The Fellowsbip, 
which gives an income of $600 a year for two years, was 
awarded to Arthur Granville Beach, of Columbus, O., a 
graduate of Marietta College. 





....The over-production of graduates in the law depart- 
ments of the German universities has been so great that 
the Government has been compelled to take a radical step 
as a matter of self-protection and in order to discourage 
the increase of the “ learned proletariat ” in this direction. 
It has been the rule for years that low graduates were 

‘compelled to wait from ten to twelve years before they 
could secure an appointment to even the lowest offices in 
the gift of the State—those of *‘ assessor ’’ and ‘‘ referenda- 
rius.” Thousands offered their services to the State 
gratis, hoping thereby to secure a position sooner, the 
number in 1895 of these unsalaried volunteers being 3,315 
And yet the law departments at the universities are 
crowded. Heretofore it has been a law that the appoint- 
ment to office was in order of graduation. Now a law has 
been passed permitting the higher officials to select their 
subordinates solely on the ground of merit. This will pre- 
vent thousands who have waited for years from ever se- 
curing an appointment. 


....Seven years ago Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs, had little or no endowment and onlya single 
building, which cost $40,000. Since that time the debts 
have been paid and an endowment fund of $176,000 been 
raised, besides the erection of half-a-dozen buildiogs at a 
cost of $119,000. It is now seeking a permanent endow- 
ment. Dr. D. K. Pearsons has promised the sum of $50,000 
for this purpose, on condition that $150,000 additional be 
secured before July 1st, 1896. Of this $150,000, $50,000 has 
already been secured. The students have undertaken to 
raise $10,000 more, the faculty have pledged themselves to 
raise $10,500 more, and others have subscribed $12,500. An 
active campaign is now under way to secure the balance. 
Much of it will come from Colorado; but the Cripple Creek 
fire has seriously impaired the giving power of some of 
Colorado’s wealthy men, and the college will appeal 
earnestly to Eastern friends. 


-+-. The Oriental Seminary in Berlin, the new institution 
opened by the German Government several years ago for 
the purposes of teaching a practical knowledge of the Ori- 
ental tongues especially used by the officials in diplomatic 
service, is proving eminently successful. As a rule, each 
language is represented by two teachers, one a Western 
scholar who has charge of the theoretical instructions, and 
& native teacher for the practical and conversational work. 
The attendance during the winter term just closed was 103. 
Of these one was a theologian preparing for missionary 
work, sixty-one were jurists, sixteen teachers and special- 

. fourteen merchants, seven officers, etc. The Arabic 
had the greatest number of learners, followed by the Sua- 
heli, the Turkish, the Chinese, the Russian, the Japanese, 
the modern Greek, the Persian, the Hindustani. 


---.-The commencement exercises of Union Theological 
Seminary were held on Tuesday evening, May 19th. Thirty- 
four students received diplomas, and there were four 
addresses from the graduating class. Twoevents attracted 
Considerable notice, one being the address of Dr. Thomas 
C. Hall, of Chicago, to the alumni in the afternoon on 
“Protestantism and Priestcraft’”; and the other the an- 
nouncement that Professor Briggs would take a long vaca- 
tion, commencing the first of January, 1897. There was a 
Teport that Prof. Henry Preserved Smith would take his 
Place. That, however, was subsequently stated to be in- 
correct. Professor Smith is to deliver the lectures on the 
Ely foundation, but not to act in any sense as substitute 
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NEW OPERAS ABROAD. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 








THE recent season abroad has been strikingly prolific— 
in a way beneficent—in new operatic scores and in musical 
incidents meriting American notice. Some of the novelties 
will be, sooner or later (probably later, much later), brought 
over tous by oneor another impresario, with either Italian, 
French or German opera in his pocket. The first perform- 
ance of ‘ Ghiselle,” the posthumous three-act work of the 
late French composer, César Franck, occurred at the Monte 
Carlo opera-house some weeks ago. It has met a very 
general interest in France and Germany, and great success. 
The score was left complete by Franck only as to the first 
act. The memoranda which he left as to the remaining 
acts were sufficiently precise to enable several of his con- 
fréres and pupils to finish it with convictions of the accu- 
racy of the effects. The story is another one from the 
Merovingian history, the time of Clotaire, with that 
wicked Queen Frédégonde and Brunéhaut, or Briionhilde, 
both busy in it, The title-réle was sung by Mme. Emma 
Eames; and Mme. Deschamps-Jehin, Mme. Aciny, and 
the Messrs. Vergnet, Melchissédec and Mauzin also were 
cast init. The opera is started on the rounds of the more 
representative French stages. In Vienna has been given 
at last, and also with the full acclaim anticipated, Carl 
Goldmark’s *‘ The Cricket on the Hearth ”’ (‘“‘ Das Heimchen 
am Herd”’) the third opera by the composer of the ‘‘ Queen 
of Sheba” and “ Merlin.” The libretto is arranged from 
Dickens’s Christmas story, and is spoken of by the German 
journals as a delightfully clever version. The premiére 
was attended by a considerable number of English, French 
and other special correspondents. Goldmark’s venture 
into a dramatic atmosphere of far more modern common- 
place sort, assuredly, than that which hung about the 
Temple at Jerusalem or the magic bower of Vivien seems 
to be altogether felicitous. The ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth” 
is described as ‘‘ most exquisite” in a suitable melodic 
invention and as charming, of course, in its instrumenta- 
tion. Itis praised and praised and praised again. It is 
now in rehearsal at the Hungarian National Opera at 
Buda Pesth—while running several -nights, weekly, in 
Vienna. The other German singing lyric theaters are 
clamorous for it. (Mr. Damrosch, if you really think of 
taking up German opera again, why not think of this 
novelty—likely to be such here for a good while, unless you 
are so obliging toward it and us ?) 

At the Theatre de Monte Carlo aforesaid, whose seasons 
annually are brilliant and even more, has been heard 
“* Amy Robsart,” by Isidore de Lara. This is a three-act 
score on a French libretto drawn from Scott’s ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth.” Mr. de Lara has passed for a rather uninspired 
and mild-mannered musician thus far. It is not easy to 
divest the success of the present outcome of de Lara’s 
talent from the vigor of its production. The superb cast 
presented no less a group than Mme. Bréval (Amy), Mme. 
Deschamps-Jehin (Queen E.izabeth), Ernest Van Dyk 
(Leicester), Mr. Melchissédec (Varney) and Mr. Quela 
(Tressilltian)—and the choras, orchestra, mise-en-scéae and 
so on were worthy of one of the particularly artistic (and 
expensively managed) opera houses of Europe; of which, 
withal, M. Jehin is the musical director. De Lara’s music 
is characterized as strongly emotional, such as befits a 
drama full of pathos and passion like Scott’s never-forget- 
table novel. 

In Prague ‘* Hedy,” by the Bohemian composer Fibich, a 
four act score on a libretto from the episode of ‘‘ Haidée”’ 
in Byron’s *‘ Don Juan,” has been an enormous success, It 
has, indeed, crowned with new honors the musician dividing 
with Dr. Anton Dvorak the position of being his country’s 
representative mind in music. Fibichis no lorger a young 
man—he is considerably Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s senior. 
But his delightful flow of melodic thought is not made 
arid by time; he is almost Verdian in bis artistic viridity ; 
and he is a master of music’s technic. The libretto is 
described as one managed with tact and propriety, 
as well as tolerable effectiveness. On the love passages, 
the semi-barbaric dances and the scenes of the pirates’ wild 
life and exploits are specially warm comments given. The 
fourth act is characterized as ‘‘a lyric masterpiece and 
marvel of invention and working up, for the voices and 
instruments.” 

A March operatic incident in Rome, of signal note 
throughout Italy and elsewhere, was the first hearing of 
“Chatterton,” by Leoncavallo. This score is not abso- 
lutely new, however. It is a revision of Leoncavallo’s 
first serious work, written before the days when “I Pagli- 
acci’”’ had made him famous and had given him a publisher 
to back his operas. The book is pronounced effective ; 
but (as one may suspect in remembering the short and 
pathetic story of the Englisb poet) it is chiefly a tissue of 
romantic nonsense with the gifted young literary forger 
asitscentral figure. Chatterton lives in a humble lodging 
in disguise, grows as poor and despairing as he really grew, 
has a love affair with a Quakeress, and poisons himself— 
wotl@ tout! Leoncavallo’s music is hailed with much 
enthusiasm. Thelyricand dramatic merits of the three 
acts are nightly received with great applause from the 
Italian press. 

In Milan occurred, as March ended, the premiere, at the 
Scala, of another opera with a poet and man of letters 
more or less transmogrified into a romantic creation— 
André Chénier,” the music by Giordano. Giordano is 
very considerably a risen planet in Italian opera. The 
poem is by Illica, a superior librettist mucb in vogue these 
last ten seasons. Many columns of press notices were 
written and telegraphed round and about the Continent 
on the occasion. But it is not easy to get a correct notion 
of the most characteristic traits of Giordano’s score even 


’ from the Milanese lights of criticism. 
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Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE Permanent Committee on Arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain met last week, and 
appointed an Executive Committee, consisting of William 
E. Dodge, Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia College, John W. 
Foster, Herbert Welsh, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, Carl 
Schurz, Gardiner G. Hubbard, L T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
and George L. Rives. The committee is to meet again 
after a short time in Washington to settle upon a plan of 
work in furtherance of the establishment of a permanent 


court of arbitration between this country and Great 
Britain. 





--»»There have been no special political developments 
during the week. The contest bstween the McKinley and 
anti-McKinley factions has coatinued with various indi- 
cations that the anti-McKinley party is weakening. One 
of these is the repeated statements by ex-Senator Warner 
Miller, another the visit of Senator Quay to Mr. McKinley. 
To counteract the charges with regard to his lack of 
soundness on the financial question a number of promi- 
nent financiers in this city aud Brooklyn have been called 
upon to testify as to their perfect belief in him. 


...-In Congress the title of W. C. Owens to the seat from 
the Saventh Kentucky district has been contirmed, the 
Fortifications Appropriation bill passed, and a conference 
report on the River and Harbor bill adupted. One of the 
most important acts, however, is the passing by the House 
of an educational test bill to restrict immigration. Ac- 
cording to this all male persons besween sixteen and sixty 
years old, who cannot both read and write the English 
language or some other language, are absolutely excluded 
from admission to the country. 


.... The United States Supreme Court has sustained the 
validity of the appropriation to carry out thesugar bounty 
features of the Tariff acts, affirming thus the decision of 
the Circuit Court in Louisiana and reversing the action of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, who refused to permit 
the payment on the ground that the act was unconstitu- 
tional. 


....-The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in this 
State has declared against the plan of the Rapid Transit 
Commission for an underground road, largely on the 
ground that it could not be accomplished under the 
estimates given and might involve the city in such in- 
creasingly heavy expense as would practically bankrupt it, 


....Andover, Mass., celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
her settlement on May 20th. ‘There was a military and 
civic parade, and a procession of school children. Literary 
exercises were held in the old South Church, the orator of 
the occasion being Albert Poor, of Boston. 


FOREIGN. 

.... There has arisen quite an insurrection in Crete, the 
Turkish garrison at Vamos being besieged by 2,000 insur- 
ents who occupy strong positions. The successes of the 
Greeks have caused a panic among the Turkish rural popu- 
lation, which is fleeing to the towns for refuge. The gen- 
eral situation throughout the island is very serious. In 
Turkey itself thereis no great change. There have been 
the usual anxieties with regard to outbreaks attending the 
fast of Ramazan and the feast of Bairam. As yet, how- 
ever, no special disturbances have been reported. The 
work of relief carried on by the missionaries and by the 
Red Cross Society seems to meet with little opposition and 
to accomplish much good, The situation io Zeitfin is re- 
ported as somewhat alleviated, the spread of the fever hav- 
ing been checked. Serious reports are sent from Con- 
tantinople to England with regard to the Sultan. Imme- 
diately following upon the news of the assassination of the 
Shah he was very much depressed. That was followed by 
a time of great levity, that again by a time of great depres- 
sion, and there are many who fear that his mental balance 
is in danger. 


....The ceremonies connected with the coronation of 
the Czar have continued through the week. The triumphal 
entry took place on May 21st with gorgeous ceremony, The 
heralds proclaimed throughout the city for three days the 
approaching coronation to take place May 26th. There is 
an effort on the part of the foreign powers represented 
there, with the exception of England, to make a consider- 
able parade, the French leading, altho the Russians appar- 
ently do not look upon their exhibit with much of favor. 


.... Archduke Charles Louis, brother of Emperor Francis 


Joseph, of Austria Hungary, died May 19th. Since the 
death of Crown Prince Rudolph he has stood in the line of 
succession, and now it will revert to his second son Otto, 
the elder son being incapacitated by an incurable disease. 
The general feeling is that this son will be inadequate to 
the position, and that should the present Emperor die it 
might endanger the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 


...-The situationin Cuba remains much the same. Gen- 
eral Weyler issued an edict prohibiting the exportation of 
tobacco from the island of Cuba after a certain date. To 
this a virtual protest was made by the State Department 
on the ground that it was practically the confiscation of 
property belonging to Americans, and the reply is made 
that existing contracts will be regarded. 


.-.-The Venezuelan Government has agreed to pay the 
$7,500 demanded by Great Britain for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of a British police officer at Yuruan, on condi- 
tion that it be not considered as affecting the boundary 
dispute. The demand, however, is not accompanied with 
any apology such as England claims is essentia! to the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, 
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DR. EBERS’S DENIAL. 


Dr. GeorGa EBERS is one of the genuine students of 
Oriental learning. He has devoted himself to Egyptol- 
ogy and literature with a scholar’s enthusiasm, and he can 
speak with authority of the wisdom of the ancients, as 
very few men can. He is not one of those who admire 
and worship the East in their utter ignorance of what it 
is, as do our silly Theosophists; and yet a paragraph 
has been going around the American press to the effect 
that Dr. Georg Ebers, the great German Egyptolozist, 
has become a Buddhist! An intelligent man and a 
Christian could not be pleased at such a report, and he 
has sent the following letter to his friend, Mrs, Elizabeth 
A. Reed, of Chicago, who allows us to publish it : 





“Tt is true that I find in Buddhism many true and 
beautiful thoughts; but I am far from being an advocate 
of that system. It seems to me as if that which 
we call Christianity has absorbed much which is in oppo- 
sition to the true intention of its founder, and a reform is 
necessary ; but that has nothing to do with the person of 
Jesus Christ, who is to me supremely worthy of love. The 
son of a virgin, born in a manger—he who was spit upon, 
crucified upon the cross—how much dearer he becomes to 
the weary and oppressed than the philosophical pelase of 
India! 

“Who bequeathed warmer, happier love than he who wore 
the cruel crown of thorns, than he who was himself love, 
and gave it first to the world ? Before he came the circle of 
one’s love was confined to his people, his state, his family, 
or some chosen ones; but Christ gave the world the great 
love which embraces all mankind. Never could I desert 
Christ, for I love him, and he knows love so well. 

“No, worthy friend,I have not becomea Buddhist ; I 
remain Christian to the end, and also educate my children 
as Christians. I teach them to love the Holy One, as ear- 
nestly as my mother taught these truths to me, her only 
son; and my warm-hearted Christian wife stands side by 
side with me in this matter. 

“Tt naturally follows that I would be glad to discredit 
the wonderful bit of information (?) which had its origin 
in America, and show your people that nothing is further 
from me than to become disloyal te Christ, by attaching 
myself to any other religion. You, dear friend, will dome 
a great favor, if you will impart to your countrymen, the 
fact that I remain, that which I have always been—a 
Christian. 

“‘My convictions are grounded upon earnest thinking, 
and especially upon outer and innerexperience, upon which 
I can rely. 

‘“*Next March I shall be sixty years of age, andI have 
loved much, erred much, borne much, and worked much. 

** With kindly greetings, 
“Truly Yours, 
*““GEORG EBERS.”’ 


But if Georg Ebers has not become a convert to 
Buddha, there were Blavatsky, and Olcott, and Judge ; 
and here we have the rest of the phosphorescent swarm 
of their disciples, glowingly learned in an ignorant East- 
ern occultism that never existed in the East, who fiit in 
the darkness, and turn the glimmer of their self-illumina- 
tion on the Christian faith and declare that it is too dark 
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with superstition to be believed. The real scholar always 
finds more and more to learn and admire in the Christian 
faith, 





_ 
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POSSIBLE PERILS OF THE GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


No one can study the composition and proceedings of 
the Methodist General Conference at Cleveland without 
perceiving that there are elements of danger in it. It is 
the supreme legislative, judicial and administrative body 
of the Church. It is charged with very great interests. 
It is restricted in its action only by Constitutional pro- 
visions which are not numerous, but leave a large field 
to its undisputed supremacy. The chief bar to rash 
action, many think, is the lay element. A separate vote 
by orders can be called, and it requires a majority of 
each to adopt any contested legislation. 

As a matter of fact, most General Conferences are 
quite conservative as to changes in the practical system, 
in the usages, or in the administration. For example, 
some modification in the Itinerancy is quite generally 
demanded in order to meet the growing needs of Metho- 
dism in the cities, Many feel that the Church is placed 
at a disadvantage with other Churches because of the 
limitations of the itinerancy. The need of longer pas- 
torates in order that strong churches may be built up 
and in order to give preachers of ability a reasonable op- 
portunity to become influential pastors, is widely admit- 
ted; but the conservatism of’ the General Conference 
successfully resisted the modifications sought at Omaha 
four years ago, and will resist them again at Cleve- 
land. 

This is probably due, in no small degree, to the fact 
that the pastoral element is a small one in the composi- 
tion of the General Conference. Of the 338 delegates 
elected to the present Conference, only 98, or less than 
one in five, were chosen from the pastorate. There are 
201 laymen and 337 ministers; but of the ministers only 
98 are pastors. Of the remaining 239 ministers, 170 are 
presiding elders or sub-bishops, as they are sometimes 
called, and 69 are secretaries, publishing agents, editors, 
etc., or officers of educational and other Church institu- 
tions, 

Itought to be conceded without argument that pastors 
know better than bishops or presiding elders the condi- 
tions of a successful pastorate and the difficulties which 
prevent them from achieving the highest success. But 
pastors form, as we have seen, a very small minority of 
the General Conference. There are only half as many 
of them as there are laymen, and they are outnumbered 
more than two to one by other ministerial delegates. We 
do not say that presiding elders are not qualified to 
represent their conferences in the General Conference ; 
but they are not fresh from the pastorate and cannot 
represent the many thousanc pastors of the Church as 
effectively as could pastors themselves. It would seem 
that the system which brings General Conference officers 
and presiding elders, who are also officers, in such over- 
whelming numbers into the General Conference is faulty. 
It is the pastors who ought to constitute the majority of 
the ministerial delegates, and not the official element. 

The ideal position in the Church ought to be that of 
the pastor. He it is who builds churches, gathers in 
converts, collects the funds for the various benevolences, 
leads members into a higher spiritual state and trains 
them for larger usefulness. He is the natural religious 
leader in every community. Everything that tends to 
increase his power and influence must tend, therefore, to 
increase the power and influence of the Church. The 
pastorate should be to him so attractive that few other 
positions could tempt him to leaveit. But everybody 
knows that this is not so in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Leaving out of view the Episcopacy, to which 
under the necessity of the case, comparatively few can 
attain, the greatest anxiety is manifested, even among 
the most prominent and successful pastors, to get into 
official positions, These positions have larger salaries 
attached than those given to pastors, with very few ex- 
ceptions. They are, also, positions of power and influ- 
ence far greater than the pastoral service affords. Is not 
this the very opposite of what should be? 

Some of the most energetic and hard-working pastors 
in the Church say that the limitations of the Itinerancy 
are such that, in the great centers of population, they 
cannot take a commanding position and gain the influ- 
ence and the leadership which are necessary to the high- 
est success. The inexorable law of the time-limit takes 
them out of their pastorates just when they have begun 
to lay foundations for permanent prosperity. Those 
who are most in demand go from city to city like bright 
particular stars, without the possibility of acquiring a 
permanent habitation or becoming leading citizehs in 
any of the great cities. It is not so in other denomina- 
tions, and there seems to be no good reason why it 
should be so in Methodism. Such modifications of the 
Itinerancy as are necessary could be made. without de- 
stroying the system ; but the General Conference refuses 
to make them. There is danger that this conservatism 
will cripple the Church in the great cities. Nobody can 
doubt that it has been the cause of great losses hitherto, 
and these losses will increase as time goes on, and it 
appears that there is little hope of a remedy. 

One of the perils of the General Conference lies in the 
large number of comparatively lucrative places which it 
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has to give out. The element of patronage is a danger. 
ous one in Church or State, unless it is kept under effect. 
ive safeguards. The elections to the Episcopacy ang 
other positions occupied at Cleveland the greater part of 
eight days, and were the cause of much excitement, de. 
laying the important business of the Conference and giy. 
ing occasion for the charge that political methods were 
introduced. We do not know that any of the methods 
of promoting the candidacy of this or that man for this 
or that office were morally wrong. We do not know 
that any unholy combinations were formed; but the 
temptation to resort to such methods and combinations 
must be areal one. It was freely said that one of the 
best men failed of an election to the Episcopacy because 
he had no office to vacate to give additional opportunity 
to the army of aspirants, and no shrewd managers to 
promote his candidacy. Is there not great peril in such 
a situation as this? 

A proposition was made tiat all elections except those 
forthe Episcopacy, should be taken out of the General 
Conference and put into the hands of the various Boardg 
of the Church, or that the elections to the various Gen. 
eral Conference offices should be for life and not fora 
term of four years. The proposition was not received 
.with much favor; but those who have at heart the con- 
tinued purity and prosperity of the Church should not 
give up the agitation for this reform until the peril of 
patronage is removed. 


2 


MCKINLEY AND SOUND MONEY. 


THE Hon. Charles Emory Sn ith, in his article in this 
week’s issue on ‘* Major McKinley’s Candidacy,” is emi- 
nently fair both to his own State and to New York, in 
that he dismisses both their candidates for the Presidency 
as being not now and never having been seriously in the 
field. He justly credits Mr. Morton with being a “ prom- 
inent and imposing figure,” but yet nothing more than a 
** favorite son,” with no chance of a nomination. It is 
easier to say that now than it was before Mr. McKinley 
obtained such a commanding lead ; but if it looks now as 
if he were practically out of the race, he is yet as worthy 
a candidate for the honor as any one of the three whom 
Mr. Smith properly mentions as chief contestants, 

We say that it now looks as if Mr. McKinley would 
win the prize, altho we have not interviewed all the dele- 
gates, and have no such Roentgen knowledge as Mr. 
Grosvenor, Mr. Manley and Mr, Clarkson claim of their 
interior hearts. It may be that the first ballot will give 
McKinley a handsome majority ; it may be that the 
combination against him will succeed ; but there can be 
no question that he is so far in advance of all his com- 
petitors that they are forced to combine against him; 
while the pilgrimage of Senator Quay, who carries 
Pennsylvania’s votes in his pockets as securely as Sena- 
tor Teller does those of Colorado, looks as if any such 
combination were already seen by shrewd politicians to 
be hopeless. 

This once more brings up the question whether Major 
McKinley is a safe candidate ; and we are glad tw be 
able to present to our readers the views on the subject of 
one of his strongest supporters and one of his most intel- 
ligent opponents. Just one objection can be made to 
him as a candidate, and that has been very strongly pre- 
sented, that he is not a safe candidate on the money 
question. On that subject we have no fear. We do not 
mean that we are fully satisfied with his record ; for it 
has not been all we could wish. But, for that matter, 
neither has that of John Sherman or Mr. Carlisle ; and 
yet they are now sound men and fully to be trusted. 
But it is true that he has never been in favor of any 
policy which would not, in his belief, keep gold and sil- 
ver at a parity; and this he has hoped to secure by inter- 
national agreements that would provide for a larger use 
of silver. Yet he has never desired the free coinage 
of silver to drive gold out of use, and destroy what 
is the real standard of value, however glibly the last 
platform of the Republican Party, and he with it, may 
have talked of an impossible double standard. He has, 
doubtless, learned something since then, as have the party 
and the nation ; and we have no fear that, if nominated 
and elected on a safe platform, he will be any other than 
a safe President. 

For, as we have said, the country bas learned some- 
thing. It has passed through its silvercraze. Its Tellers 
and Tillmans are left stranded, and its Stewarts are 
paddling as hard as they can for the deep water, which 
its Carlisles have already reached. As we said last 
week, the important thing now is the platform, the pol- 
icy of the Republican Party, and that is already achieved ; 
and any good man that may be nominated—and McKin- 
ley, Reed and Allison are all excellent men—must stand 








on that platform fully and strongly. The logic of the, 


situation requires it. We wish that McKinley’s attitude 
had been a clearer one; but he has not thought it proper 
to be seeking the office by making any new pledges, and 
we must depend on his record, and may not forget that 
he has within two years declared that he would not be 
a candidate on any free silver platform. What 
sound money is he doubtless knows now; perhaps like 
others, better than he did; but the Party also knows, 
the country knows, Congress knows, and he can be 
trusted to understand what the prosperity of the United 
States requires. We have had no favorite candida 
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word of opposition to express to any one except Mr. 
Quay. We look forward with hope to the next Admin- 
istration, under whatever leader, because we believe 
the country has learned its lesson, and the crazy folly of 
two standards of value is, we believe, moribund, and the 
St. Louis platform will so declare it; and Mr. McKinley’s 
election, should he be nominated, will bury it. 


HUNGARY’S MILLENNIUM. 


THE statement that Hungary is celebrating her millen- 
nium, probably came as a surprise to most Americans. 
In this country we know of Hungary chiefly through 
Kossuth, and have a vague idea that it is a country some- 
where in Eastern Europe, a somewhat unruly appendage 
to Austria. That it is really the only part of the Empire 
under the rule of the Hapsburgs that has a history of its 
own and a distinct national life few realize. Yet such is 
the fact. Austria, in truth, has no special significance. 
It is merely the Oesterreich, the Eastern Kingdom, a 
purely geographical term. Its population is singularly 
heterogeneous. Czech, Slav and German are constantly 
striving with each other, even in the same cities and vil- 
lages, and each in turn is more or less subdivided. In 
Hungary, altho Germans, Slovaks and Rimanians are 
found in considerable numbers, the Magyars are the pre- 
dominant race, very nearly outnumbering all the others 
put together. 

Ever since 884, when this Finno-Ugric tribe found its 
way into Western Russia, crossing the Carpathians in 
889, and finally establishing themselves in Transylvania, 
until now, they have held the first place in the country 
of their choice. Of all the races that swarmed from 
Central Asia into Europe, they alone have manifested the 
ability to adapt themselves to the new circumstances and 
develop a nation which, while not forgetting its past, has 
realized that it must progress if it would not perish. 

Their first attempts were naturally to extend their 
borders ; but these were checked, and with marked good 
sense they set about the more practical work of consoli- 
dating their kingdom, To their kings St. Stephen and 
St. Ladislaus belongs the honor of doing most in this 
line until Andrew II, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, gave the Magyar nobles their Golden Bull, just 
as the English John had granted Magna Chartd seven 
years before. The story of the strifes for the succession 
after the death of the last member of the Arpad dynasty; 
of the noble Hunyady and the contest with the Turks, 
ending in the terrible defeat at Mohacs, is one lesa read 
tho not less interesting than that of Western Europe, 
Through it all the national life held its own, and grew 
stronger rather than weaker under the reverses. The 
connection with Austria followed immediately on the 
Turkish victory, and since 1527 the Hapsburgs have worn 
the crown of Hungary. To thei as well as to the peo- 
ple is due the fact that Turkey never succeeded in re- 
taining her hold upon the country. Twice the Sultans 
encamped in Buda, but they could not keep the results 
of their victory. Then came the Reformation, and Hun- 
garian nobles led the revolt against the Papacy. Through 
all the years that followed Hungary was loyal to her 
kings, reaching the climax in the famous shout of the 
nobles when Maria Theresa appealed to them to save 
her throne from the combined attack of Western 
Europe. 

During these centuries Hungary held her place as a 
constituent part of the Empire, tho her full value was 
apparently not recognized until the present Emperor came 
to the throne. She lived a life by herself, and, separated 
geographically as well as by her language from Central 
and Western Europe, shared little in the movements 
that convulsed the other nations. The spirit, however, 
that demanded the Golden Bull and secured it, had not 
died out, and in 1848 the wave of revolution reached the 
hitherto quiet valley of the Theiss. Under the lead of 
Kossuth was commenced that memorable attempt to se- 
cure constitutional liberty, which seemed to fail but 
really succeeded, giving the people their own Ministry, 
responsible to their own Parliament. Kossuth’s allies, 
wiser than himself, stayed by their people and helped 
them to rise in the scale of self-government and. self- 
development until, during the past few years, their stand 
for liberty, religious and civil, has roused the admira- 
tion of all liberty-loving nations of the world. 

Among the achievements of these past years two stand 
out pre-eminent, the accomplishment of equal rights for 
every form of religious confession, and the development 
of that middle class, which furnishes the strength of 
every country. Other things have been accomplished ; 
the extension of railways and the regulation of fares, so 
as to increase many-fold the number of those who get 
not merely information but inspiration from the ‘‘re- 
gions beyond”; a tariff of goods combined in eleven 
classes, and within the comprehension even of a peasant ; 
the extension of the postal and telegraph system ; the 
increase of commerce, agriculture and mining ; the de- 
velopment of literature and art. Best of all, however, 
is the growth in a broad, liberal comprehension of what 
constitutes national prosperity. 

In the contest that must inevitably come in Eastern 
Europe, Hungary will play an important part. It is 
scarcely possible for the strange coalition between Ger- 
man, Magyar, Czech and Slav to hold permanently. 

Under a weaker ruler than Francis Joseph it would have 
broken long ago. When the break-up comes, the one 
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element that bids fair to preserve its identity and will 
have a chance of national life is the Hungarian. The 
Germans will go to Germany, and probably carry the 
Czechs with them. Russia would gladly unite the Slavs 
under her banner, but the jealousies of Croat and Slovak, 
of Serb and Montenegrin are not easily overborne. It is 
at least among the possibilities that the solution of the 
problem of the Balkans may be found not in St. Peters- 
burg but in Buda-Pesth, and that Mohacs may yet be 
avenged. 

In all this America has a deep interest. Not merely by 
the memory of Kossuth, but by sympathy with the na- 
tional development of the people, are we bound to a race 
as yet but little known. These millennial celebrations 
will serve a double purpose, They will strengthen, are 
already strengthening Hungary itself, and they will fur- 
nish an object lesson to the world of what has been going 
on in the valleys of the Carpathians and along the shores 
of the Danube. Weare glad to offer our congratulations 
to a noble people. 


i. 


THE COMING CANADIAN ELECTION. 


THE Manitoba school question has reached another 
acute stage on account of the dissolution of the Dominion 
Parliament and the appeal to the country. The failure 
to pass the Remedial bill has accentuated throughout the 
Dominion the keen feelings of interest and prejudice 
with which the discussions in the House of Commons 
were watched. The contest now going on, and which 
will be decided on June 23d next, is, and until that date 
will continue to be, unusually spirited. There are other 
issues before the people, especially that of a reform of 
the present protective tariff; but unquestionably the 
largest share of feeling is excited by the school ques- 
tion. The people of the Dominion are called upon to 
record their votes for or against the restoration by Mani- 
toba, or failing that, by the Dominion, of the separate 
schools which were a part of the public school system of 
that Province before 1890. We have already given our 
readers an outline of the origin of the question and of 
the legal decisions of the Imperial Privy Council by which 
the settlement of educational rights claimed by the 
Roman Catholics of Manitoba were referred back to the 
Canadian authorities. 

The Conservative Party, which favors remedial legis- 
lation and coercion, has placed its strongest man, Sir 
Charles Tupper, at the head of affairs ; and his speeches 
clearly set forth an intention which satisfies the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, who of course are his stanch sup- 
porters. But their support has taken the form of an 
active interference which may prove dangerous and 
unsettling to the peace and harmony so necessary, in 
view of the racial and religious differences of the Cana- 
dian population. The bishops of Quebec have issued a 
mandate on the coercionist side, and Archbishop Lange- 
vin, of Manitoba, is using the pulpit as a vantage ground 
against the opponents of remedial legislation. This is 
exceedingly unwise, especially in view of the hostility of 
the Orangemen and the Protestant Protective Associa- 
tion, both of which organizations justify their activity in 
Canada by the fear of Roman Catholic dominance. 
Bishop La Fleche, of Three Rivers, Canada, in a recent 
sermon severely denounced Mr, Laurier, and declared 
that any Catholic voting for him or holding his views 
would commit a grievous sin. Mr. Laurier’s reply is 
that he will run for the House of Commons in the 
bishop’s cathedral city at the approaching general elec- 
tion ; and he seems to have behind him the Catholic 
Archbishop of Toronto, who refused to sign the pastoral 
letter. It would seem certain that the too active efforts of 
the hierarchy in Quebec would alienate the support of the 
Orangemen in Ontario, who have always supported the 
Conservative Party and whose votes are an urgent neces- 
sity to it now. Seldom has any public question caused 
such a mixture of racial and creed antagonisms. The 
factors are so numerous and uncertain that it would be 
rash to predict the result on June 23d, much less the final 
outcome. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, who have vigorously 
championed provincial rights, naturally find themselves 
on the side of Manitoba. The position of Mr. Laurier, 
their eloquent and accomplished leader, is a very diffi- 
cult one. Asa French Canadian and Roman Catholic, 
he is subjected to the misrepresentation and hostility of 
a section of his own people ; but he has consistently ad- 
vocated a commission of investigation, as opposed to 
coercion, and no appeals to prejudice or frowns of eccle- 
siastical authority have caused him to swerve from his 
course. He is apparently gaining the support of many 
English-speaking Conservatives, and has an increased 
popularity in his own province. Even in Quebec, there 
is a widening recognition of the distinct functions of 
Church and State. 

In Manitoba public sentiment is stronger than ever 
against any change in the attitude so resolutely taken. 
Reports of political meetings indicate that in very few 
constituencies is there the slightest hope of a coercionist 
being returned. Opposition to separate schools has 
largely been merged in the larger question of the defense 
of provincial autonomy, and has thereby greatly gained 
in strength. On the lines thus broadly indicated the 
struggle will go on until polling day. On the whole, it 
may be said that a victory for the Liberals would be 
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quieting to the public mind and would tend more defi- 
nitely to a successful compromise, while a Conservative 
success would immediately raise bitter issues as to the 
extent and manner of coercion. Inasmuch as the cry of 
priestly domination has compelled twenty-six Conserva- 
tive candidates to declare that if elected they will vote 
for separate schools at Manitoba, we may understand 
that even if the Government should be returned to 
power it would be doomed to defeat on the school ques- 
tion. 





Editorial Wotes. 


THE Democrats are so divided on the silver question that 
it would seem impossible for them tocome together and 
stay together at Chicago. The East is all for sound money, 
while the South and West show in many States a predom- 
inance of free silver. Take, for example, the Democratic 
Convention of Iowa which was held last week. By a ma- 
jority of 617 to 216 they indorsed an absolute free silver 
platform with Governor Boies as their candidate for Pres- 
ident. Here is the vital, or rather the deadly, point in 
their resolutions : 

“The Democracy of Iowa hereby reaffirms its allegiance to the 
time-honored Democratic doctrine of bimetallism, the use of 
both gold and silver as primary money, and the coinage of both 
at a ratio without change or limit. 

What that ratiois they tell in a succeeding clause : 

“We, therefore, favor the immediate repeal of all laws by which 

silver was demonetized, and demand its unqualified restoration 
to the right of free and unlimited coinage in the mints of the 
nation as money of full legal tender and final redemption at the 
ratio of 16 to 1.” 
This is nothing less than financial idiocy. It is likesaying, 
We will have two standards of length, one of twelve inches 
and the other of six inches, and everybody shall be 
compelled to use both standards indifferently in buying 
and selling. If the Democracy of the Iowa stripe shall be 
in control at Chicago, we may be sure that intelligent men 
cannot follow it. Weshall be sorry to see the Democratic 
Party committed to such a heresy, for we want both parties 
to be sound on such a primary question. But if the Dem- 
ocrats take this stand for unlimited silver coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, then the Populists and alli the silver cranks 
in the Republican Party will join them, while the intel- 
ligent Democrats will join the Republican Party, and the 
Silver men will get such a defeat as will annihilate them as 
@ political factor for all time to come. The skies are not 
dark but bright. 








THE hope, suddenly dashed, that President Gilman, of 
John Hopkins University, might take the superintendency 
of the public school system of New York, enlarged as it is 
to be by the incorporation of Brooklyn, is like a rope flung 
toa drowning man and suddenly pulled away as he reaches 
his hand toit. Wehave no question that Mr. Jasper has 
the merits which would fit him for a subordinate adminis- 
trative position ; but as an educator, as an authority in 
the methods of instruction he has no standing. President 
Gilman knows the public schools by experience in Con- 
necticut. He built up the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College, and he has set the example to all our univer- 
sities in his organization and successful management of 
the University at Baltimore. He has been its guiding 
spirit from its inception to the present time; and we ail 
know that his going to Baltimore marked an epoch in 
American education. That he could be secured was too 
good news to be true; and the hope was founded on the fact 
that the university had suffered much loss of productive 
funds, and that the loss had not been made good. There 
has been such an uprising of professors and trustees and 
citizens that President Gilman has felt compelled to with- 
draw his consent to consider the matter, and we presume 
the result will be that the money which the University 
needs will be forthcoming. Itis a great disappointment to 
New York; but if President Gilman shoald persist in his 
declination, at least we have been taught that it is possible 
to get for the placea man competent to hold it. It will be 
a fearful biunder if with the new law and the new oppor- 
tunity the best man available in the United States is not 
called to the post. It would be a sufficient field for any 
one’s ambition, covering the ground from the lowest to 
the highest education for thrze million people, and setting 
the example for the country. 





IF we can trust ex-Moderator Booth’s official sermon 
before the Presbyterian General Assembly, and Moderator 
Withrow’s unofficial sermon in a Sanday pulpit, there is 
to be a calm on the theological waters. Both of these men 
represent the more conservative side of the Presbyterian 
house, Dr. Booth having been supposed to be a fighting 
conservative, and Dr. Withrow a peaceful one. The Gen- 
eral Assembly elects the latter this year on this very claim, 
as against two of the war horses of conservatism. What 
Dr. Booth proposes is that the two parties come together 
and talk over their differences and see how they can agree, 
which means, we suppose, if it means anything, that Dr. 
Booth and Dr. Birch and Dr. Monfort and Esquire Mac- 
Dougall and Colonel McCook, on the one side, and Professor 
Briggs and Prof. H. P. Smith and Dr. Parkhurst and 
Charles Butler and Franklin Sheppard on the other, should 
meet together and declare that they are, each side for it- 
self, thoroughly sound Presbyterians, devoted to the old 
faith, and then that the other side should accept these 
assurances as satisfactory, and that there should then be a 
hand-shaking and peace. That is what was done when 
with salvoes of acclaim the Old and the New School came 
together in 1870, and itis what ought to be done now, and 
it is what Dr. Booth must, in his sub-consciousness, mean. 
When Dr. Withrow, in his sermon, pleads for peace and 
work, and tells his hearers that the spirit of the Church 
should be that of the Lamb of God rather than of the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, and reminds them that on the Re 
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union of 1870 the Church could raise nearly seven million 
dollars asa memorial fand, but now cannot raice half a 
million to celebrate the twenty fifth anniversary of re- 
union, he is really making the same plea, and he a con- 
servative, for comprehension and peace. We trust that 
these two sermons will express the sentiment of the Assem- 
bly, and that the war horses may be harnessed to plows, 
and their drivers set to work with pruning hooksor,rather, 
sickles. 


Our readers will ask what is the fact underneath the 
contradictory reports that have appeared in the papers 
the last week in reference to a movement to secure better 
protection from our own Government for American citi- 
zens in Turkey. The real truthis just this. At the same 
time that Minister Terrell returned to this country for a 
vacation, the Rev. Henry O. Dwight, one of the mission- 
aries of the American Board in Constantinople, was re- 
quested by the American residents there to make a brief 
visit here and present their claims to the American Gov- 
ernment. This he did in no spirit of antagonism to Min- 
ister Terrell, with whom the missionaries have been on 
good terms. He had a long interview with Secretary 
Olney, in the presence of Mr. Terrell, and very distinctly 
presented the demands for protection, and for the redress 
of grievances, making it very plain that the missionaries 
do not wish to be protected in going out of the country, 
but in staying in it; that they have full rights under 
old treaties to carry on their work ; and that they have 
the right to claim ample redress for injuries suffered. 
Learning that he was in this country, two or three 
dozen prominent citizens, mostly laymen, asked him to 
meet them in New York, and for this purpose he delayed 
his return. They questioned him carefully, heard his 
statements, and appointed a committee to take such 
action as might be necessary. This committee 
consisted of Henry D. Hyde, of Boston; William E. 
Dodge, Darwin R. James, Everett P. Wheeler, John 5S. 
Kennedy, Andrew D. White and Enoch L. Fancher. These 
gentlemen went to Washington, inviting Mr. Dwight to 
go with them. They secured an interview with both Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Mr. Olney. Mg. Terrell was invited to 
be present, but missed his train. A full presentation was 
made to the President and the Secretary of State by these 
gentlemen, and a sympathetic hearing was accorded 
them ; and they were assured that already it had been de- 
termined that consuls should be sent to Alexandretta, 
Harpit and Erzrf'm. The interview was not a demonstra- 
tion against Mr. Terrell, except in so far as he fails to un- 
derstand the importance of protecting for American citi- 
zens their right to remain in their various fields of work 
instead of being carefully and safely escorted out of the 
country. While we say this we do not mean toconceal the 
fact that Mr. Terrell is not an ideal Minister. He is ad- 
vanced in years, has had no sort of diplomatic experience, 
and is no match for the wily Turk ; altho we give him full 
credit for a desire to do his duties as well as he can, and 
with a manner more bluff and forcible than gracious, at 
times, in doing it. He is not the kind of a man who should 
be sent to such a delicate and difficult post; but any errors 
he has made are not those of intention but are unavoid- 
able toa manof his equipment. Whether he returns to 
Constantizople or not, we trust that our Government will 
vive such instructions as will maintain the rights which 
Americans have long possessed in Turkey. 


THERE is a great deal of cant in the strict law laid down 
and the loud boast made bysome denominations that 
divorce will not be allowed except for the single cause of 
adultery. The strictest of them have ways of getting over 
it and around it by declaring a previous marriage invalid, 
or by assuming that the offense has been constructively 
committed. Thecase of the Rev. S. R. Fuller, of Malden, 
Mass., who has been suspended for two years by Bishop 
Lawrence, and who has thereupon renounced the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church, illustrates the uncer- 
tainty which attends such ecclesiastical action. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Lawrence, Mr. Fuller is guilty of bigamy in 
having remarried after baving obtained a divorce from his 
first wife, on the ground of desertion. But Mr. Faller had 
consulted Bishop Lawrence before taking the step, and had 
been referred by him to Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, 
who told him that such a second marriage was canonical. 
A bishop hereabout has been known to aid in securing a 
divorce of his own daughter. Of course he believed in the 
canon; it would never do to question that; but then can- 
ons can be explained away. The real fact is that it is 
better to call things by their right names, and to have the 
rules laid down clearly under what circumstances divorce 
for desertion or cruelty is allowable; and it will be found 
that Scripture does not stand in the way of a reasonable 
law, ecclesiastical or civil. 


THE followingis given by /he Bookman as a verbatim 
report oi part of a lecture to the students by a professor of 
Englisch Literature in Harvard University : 


* Personally I do not like Spenser, and Milton is to me excess- 
ively unpleasant; Milton is trying to bea Puritan and an artist 
at the same time, and the two things do not and cannot coincide. 
A conscious moral purpose ruins any effort for artistic effect. 

“To my thinking *Comus~’ isn't in it with the ‘ Faithful Shep- 
herdess.’ A fellow like Milton, that has bored me with ‘Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘Samson Agonistes,’ I have absolutely no use for. 
When I read Milton, as I have to, I read him for study, not for 
enjoyment. I feel that Milton is rhetoric, just as Spenser is 
rhetoric. Take ‘L’Allegro,’ *‘Comus,’ etc.; these are rhetoric 
—jolly good rhetoric some parts of them. I should guess that 
* Lycidas’ and some few of Milton’s sonnets were some of the 
most spontaneous things he ever did. He certainly wasn't spon- 
taneous in* Samson Agonistes,’ altho he spoke out with a certain 
resonant bang. No one can be spontaneous who constructs a 
Greek tragedy on the plan of a Hebrew story.” 

The Bookman makes nocomment. We venture the com- 
ment that the professor, whose identity is unknown to us, 
and who was presumably chosen for some qualification he 
possesses, is probably a competent—philologist. One who 
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does “not like Spenser,” and who cannot read Milton “ for 
enjoyment,” has no fitness to talk about either poetry or 
morals; let him stick to his Skeat and Murray, and the dry 
history of umlauts and strong conjagations. We say 
nothing of the slang of the paragraph, so surprising in a 
professor of good literature. 





THE Indian Witness, of Calcutta, is beautifully igno- 
rant of the principles of American Government. It tells 
how the Senate and House of Representatives have passed 
strong resolutions regarding Cuba, but the President 
withholds his sanction, and the resolutions are as ineffect- 
ive as the vote of a village lyceum. It says that Ambassa- 
dor Bayard has been censured by the House of Representa- 
tives for his Eaglish speeches and he does not mind it, and 
it adds: 

“ What of the authority of a Government which allows its serv- 

ants to disregard itscensures? This lack of reverence for consti- 
tuted authority shows itself in all the relationships of life in the 
United States, and is the most dangerous feature of American 
civilization. An Englishman grumbles at, but never thinks of 
disobeying constituted authority ; to him authority is sacred, so 
also are his own rights. He is as quick to resist infringement 
upon his rights as he is loyal to obey authority. The American 
submits to inconscionable tyrannies and invasion of his rights by 
his fellow-countrymen, and this submission is the natural out- 
come of lack of respect for the sacredness of law.” 
Now we are glad to tell our censorious Calcutta contem - 
porary that a resolution of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, or of both, expressing an opinion on Cuba or 
Ambassador Bayard is not ‘‘ constituted authority ’’ and 
has in it none of the ‘‘ sacredness of law,’’ and is no more 
binding than the expression of a village lyceum. Our con- 
temporary cannot understand that, but we can. Whilea 
resolution has no authority, a law passed by Senate and 
House and signed by the President would have had all the 
“sacredness of law’? which it could wish. There is no 
more lack of reverence here for constituted authority than 
there is in England; but we distinguish sharply between 
what is law and what is not when we give our reverence. 





...-Our readera know that the American School in 
Athens has been so fortunate as to have assigned to it the 
task of excavating the ruins of Corinth. The work has al- 
ready begun most hopefully, and the Director, Prof. Rufus 
B. Richardson, writes us : 

My work in Corinth is interesting and has been successful in so 

far that we have struck the ancient city at various spots at a 
depth of 20-30 feet and have found pavements, walls, vase frag- 
ments, some whole vases of a very ancient character, and some 
sculpture. 
We gather from this that they have gone below the 
level of the Mycenzan pottery and art, and are ready to 
make a very careful study of the various levels from the 
time of Roman Corinth to that of the most ancient settle- 
ment of thecity. We trust the work will be abundantly 
supported. 


....1n our issue of May 14th appeared a brief note from a 
Canadian correspondent criticising the attitude of Dr. W. 
H. Withrow and the Methodist journals, which he edits, 
toward the United States. We took pains to say that we 
did not indorse the criticism ; and we now have from Dr. 
Withrow a letter in which he presents convincing evidence 
of his abhorrence of any possible conflict with the United 
States, and an abundance of expressions of good-will to 
this country. We do not question that the prevailing 
Canadian sentiment is one of such loyalty to England that 
any proposition of union with this country can hardly get 
a hearing. Nevertheless, those who anticipate it as final 
destiny are, we think, the more far-sighted ; but the policy 
of this country, they may be sure, will give them little 
help. They must work out their own destiny. 


....The contrast between the spirit of the old and the 
spirit of the new is indicated by the policy followed toward 
Negro education in the two States of Florida and Mon- 
tana. Florida just now passes and enforces a law which 
forbids, even in private schools, that any Negro child shall 
be instructed in the same building or by the same teachers 
as a white child. Montana, which was the first Territory 
created after the emancipation of the slaves, provided in 
her first school law that no child should be excluded from 
any public school on account of race or color; and the text 
book on the ‘‘ Civics of Montana’”’ mentions the fact as a 
matter of pride that Montana was the first commonwealth 
whose Constitution recognized the black man as having 
the same political rights as the white. 


.... Another interesting discovery is announced by Miss 
Lewis, who found the old Syriac translation of the Gos- 
pels in the Sinaitic monastry. It is of a single page of the 
original Hebrew of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which will 
be published before long. Professor Sayce in a letter in 
The Academy referring to Petrie’s discovery of an in- 
scription of Merenptah, says that his reference to the 


Israelites is the Pharaoh’s version of the Exodus. It ap- 
rs that he translates the ge somewhat differently 
rom Petrie, but finds that it was a campaigao in the 
south of Palestine where Merenptah received tne tribute 
of Ashkelon. 


....The most surprising foreign news of the week. is the 
abandonment by Italy of the province of Tigreand the 
campaign against the Abyssinians. It seems hardly 
sible, but it accords with the news of a day or two before 
that King Menelek had surrendered two thousand Italian 
canes. Why he should do it was not evident ; but if he 

new that the Italians would withdraw, that explains it. 
It will be a terrible rebuff to Italy, but it is wisdom to 
give up an attempt that should never have been made. 

taly needs rest, not war. Meanwhile the British cam- 
paign against the Mahdist dervishes goes on hopefully. 


...-Our Government is actually extending its borders 
among the islands of the sea, even if we have not yet an- 
nexed Hawaii. We substantially hold Navassa Island, in 
the Gulf of Mexico; and the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has fav: y reported a bill to establish a t- 
house on Swan Island, in the Caribbean Sea, three or four 
miles long. and one that will be of value to us when the 
Nicaragua Canalis constructed. We are not frightened, 
and we are not jingoes. 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN 
SARATOGA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B, DEVINS, 





SaRaTOoGA is extending its well-known and highly 
prized hospitality for the sixth time in eighteen years to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. The Assembly 
Church, of which Dr. William-Durant is the pastor, and 
also the pastor and people of the Second Church are 
making the stay of the visitors a happyone. When the 
commissioners began to arrive the skies were overcast 
and a heavy downpour seemed to threaten the opening 
of the Convention ; but the editor of the local paper kind- 
ly informed the weather clerk that this was a Presby- 
terian meeting and only a few sprinkles were seen. 

Foreign Missions, which promised to form one of the 
most interesting features of the Assembly had the right 
of way, aud before the Assembly was opened two ses- 
sions in the interest of the work of the Church in other 
lands had been held. There has been a feeling for some 
time that the strength of the Church was being frittered 
away in discussions which, while important from doc- 
trinal points of view, were not calculated to increase the 
spirituality of those engaged in them or the Church at 
large in whose behalf they were held. 

The sermon of the retiring Moderator, Dr. Robert 
Russell Booth, of New York, voiced this sentiment when 
he proposed that a brotherly conference should be held 
during the present meeting of the Assembly, which 
might avail to throw light upon the perplexities existing 
in the Presbyterian Church, and afford an indication as 
to what is desired in the way of an extension of Presby - 
terian liberty. He appealed to the Assembly to take 
some proper measures to ascertain what it is that divides 
the brethren and whatis required for the abatement of 
strife and the reconciliation of parties at variance. The 
sermon was orthodox even to the question of time. 
After condensing considerably what he had written on 
“Christian Union and Denominational Loyalty,” the 
preacher occupied eighty-two minutes. It is fortunate 
that the opening sermon is delivered by the retiring 
Moderator and not by the candidates for the office; for 
no man could ever be elected moderator who considered 
his theme of sufficient importance to occupy nearly an 
hour acd a half in its delivery. The sermon of the 
ideal Moderator will not exceed forty minutes, and he 
will undoubtedly be re-elected by acclamation, even in 
spite of the unwritten law that no one should hold the 
office a second term. 

Dr. Booth’s sermon was a careful presentation of the 
Christian Union which is based in the one life which the 
disciples of Christ have received through faith in him 
and in the ministration of the one Spirit by whom they 
are guided into paths of truth and duty. He rejects 
entirely the idea of union which is procured by uniform- 
ity and that which requires the renunciation and sup- 
pression of sincere conviction. His idea of denomina- 
tional loyalty is strictly in accord with the deliverances 
of the last five or six General Assemblies. Holding these 
views so earnestly and expressing them so forcibly the 
suggestion of Christian arbitration came with all the 
greater power. The first afternoon of the Assembly is 
spent in calling the roll and electing the Moderator. 
There were 562 commissioners who had presented their 
credentials. ‘hree candidates for the high office of 
Moderator were presented by men who spoke their 
praises in terms pleasant, if not strong. One of the 
speakers delivered a telling speech upon Systematic 
Beneficence, and then said that his candidate held views 
on that subject similar to his own. To this the Assem- 
bly did not object, but the majority could see no reason 
for selecting a man for presiding officer because of this 
single qualification. Another speaker drew a most 
pathetic picture of an aged father sitting in a Western 
city in the house hallowed by the memory of Lyman 
Beecher and -‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘The commissioners 
decided not to disturb his reveries by the rude announce- 
ment that hisson had been taking part in a semi-political 
contest, least of all that he had been successful. Sudden 
joy may prove fatal to that serenity which is identified 
with the aged. 

The speech that carried conviction and subsequently 
election was the one delivered by Dr. John R. Davies, of 
New York. Altho it is the first Assembly which Dr. 
Davies has attended as a commissioner, he has already 
shown great power here. Entirely out of sympathy with 
that spirit of wire-pulling to which even good men resort 
in the interest of truth and righteousness, he did not 
consult his delegation, in advance of coming here, and 
nominated a man for whom none of them voted. Having 
satisfied himself that Dr. John L. Withrow, of Chicago, 
was sound theologically and safe as a leader, he took the 
responsibility of presenting his name to the Assembly, 
ina speech eloquent in its earnestness and sincerity. 
When the votes were announced it was found that Dr. 
Francis C. Monfort, of Cincinnati, had received 84, Dr. 
David R. Breed, of Pittsburg, 163, and Dr. Withrow, 315. 

The special committees appointed by former Assem- 
blies began to make their reports on Friday. The one 
dealing with the Temporalities of the Church reported a 
new chapter for the Form of Government, placing the 
temporal affairs of the church in the hands of the dea- 
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cons and the management of the church building and 
the services in it, including even the music, in the hands 
of the session and the minister. Parts of two days were 
used in considering this report, and then it was recom- 
mitted for another year of meditation. According to 
one of the speakers, the recommendations were not suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

The Sabbath Observance Committee presented a strong ~ 
report, which was adopted. Among the new evils men- 
tioned are Sunday visiting parties and Sunday bicycle 
pleasure riding. Sunday newspapers, Sunday theaters, 
Sunday excursions, and similar forms of diversion, re- 
ceived their usual resolutions of disapproval. 

The question of Polygamy among heathen converts is 
not disposed of yet. For a year the memorial from the 
Synod of India has been in the hands of a special com- 
mittee, but little progress has been made ; the members 
of the committee find it even more difficult to agree upon 
the question than do the missionaries in India. Before 
the Assembly disposes of the matter the Synod of Utah 
wants to be heard, What is good for India may be good 
for Utab ; or shall there be one standard for the Mor- 
mon convert and another for the convert from heathen- 
ism? 

One topic in the Assembly this week affects the young 
people of the entire Presbyterian Church, and incident- 
ally the two million or more enrolled in the Christian 
Endeavor host, and somewhat less remotely the millions 
in the Epworth League and those in the Baptist Union,the 
Luther League and similar organizations. It is within 
bounds to say that millions of young people, and older 
ones too, are anxiously waiting to see what the Assembly 
will do with the report of the Committee on Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies. Dr. Breed, the Pittsburg pastor, is at the 
head of the committee. It has been said repeatedly 
in private, and charged openly, that neither he nor his 
committee was friendly to Christian Endeavor. The 
Presb} terian Rally at the Boston Convention last July 
appointed a committee to confer with the Assembly’s 
committee to prevent, if possible, any action unfavorable 
to the Christian Endeavor principle, and the movement 
which centers about this principle of interdenomiva- 
tional fellowship. The resultis a Statement of the Rela- 
tions which the individual society sustains to the Church. 
This relation is declared to be that of a child to the 
m other, 

To this fair statement no objection was made, and it was 
adopted without opposition; but when it was proposed 
to send this statement to every society of young people 
of whatever name throughout the Church, and further 
to have the 224 presbyteries report on the condition of 
all the young people’s societies within their bounds, and 
still further to have Presbyterial Unions formed, there 
was a protest heard. Little by little it grew, until a 
part of the report which threatened a rival society was 
cut out. Then an effort was made to discharge the com- 
mittee, but the hour of adjourament came before this 
amendment could be acted upon. The contest is to be 
renewed on Monday morning. If the report is adopted 
a3 now amended there is a strong probability that there 
will be a Presbyterian League similar to the Luther 
League or Epworth League within a year or two. 

The committee in their report praise the work which 
the Christian Endeavor Society hasdone. What worries 
the friends of this international, as well as interdenom- 
inational society, is the request of the committee that it 
be continued ‘‘to submit to the next Assembly if the 
way be clear, a plan based on this information (sent to 
the Stated Clerk of the Assembly by the presbyteries), 
which will unite our societies along the line of our his- 
toric views of Christian doctrine and worship.” 

Next week the Board of the Church will divide the 
time with the several special committees which have 
not had time yet to present their reports. 

SaRaToGa, May 23d, 1996, 





REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 


FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 2ist— MornNING 
SESSION. 


The Assembly opened as usual with a sermon by the re- 
tiring Moderator, Robert Russell Booth, D.D., of New 
York. Dr. Booth was assisted in the devotional exer- 
cises by Dr. Durant, the pastor of the Assembly Church, a 
colored minister from Virginia, a missionary from India, 
and a pastor from Illinois. The sermon was based upon 
the text: “‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their words; that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me.” The theme was “ Chris- 
tian Union and Denominational Loyalty.” The sermon 
contained about 13,000 words. After preaching thirty-five 
minutes, Dr. Booth had the audience rise and sing, and 
then he preached nearly fifty minutes longer. Christian 
Unity, as the term is generally understood, he believes to 
be an impossibility ; but Christian Union, meaning by that 
the one life which Christ’s disdples have received through 
faith in him, he considers not only possible but necessary. 
Dr. Booth said, in part: 

“The Presbyterian Church, in which we have our place, con- 
stantly and joyfully recognizes its relations of love and service 
to the great family which was named of Christ on earth. None 
have surpassed her in the charity which takes in all who love 
our Lord Jesus in sincerity. But that which is distinctively her 
own in thought and form is precious to her sons and daughters, 
and we believe important tothe whole Church of God, And the 
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right estimate of these, which are the things we stand for, will 
surely promote the increase of this Loyalty in our beloved 
Church. 

“(a) And first of all, we mention her position in reference to 
the Word of God. If it be true, as was said in an address deliv- 
ered before the last Assembly by President Patton, that the great 
question of our time issimply this: ‘ What is the Bible?’ or what 
must we believe concerning ‘the sufficiency, the authority, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures?’ then it is also true that on this 
fundamental question this Church has testified in no uncertain 
tones. That which of old was written in the first chapter of the 
Confession of Faith concerning ‘the infallible truth and Divine 
authority ’ of the whole Word of God, has been reiterated and 
reaffirmed as the profound conviction of this Church, speaking 
and acting as an organic whole,in the light of all the hostile 
criticism and all the calm inquiry which this latest age of intel- 
lectual life has spread around her. Just as little as she faltered 
in this faith when, half a century ago, Professor Bauer and the 
School of Ttibingen declared the mythical origin of the Holy 
Gospels, does she falter now that a new attack assails ‘the 
truthfulness of the sacred History, and the faithful witness of 
miracle and prophecy.’ The record of this Church upon this 
subject has been made in lines which none can misinterpret, and 
it is worth our while to pause and recall it at this time. In 1855, 
Dr. Henry B. Smith, a scholar competent and calm, a theologian 
of unsurpassed attainments, a leader always strong and safe, 
declared the doctrine of ‘ Inspiration’ as it was held in what was 
then the New School portion of the Presbyterian Church. Asif 
with a prophetic foresight, surveying the whole field of theory 
and speculation, he presented the conclusion that the only view 
consistent with Scripture and Confession is that of ‘ Plenary 
Inspiration,’ extending to the words as well as to the contents of 
the several books—the view which is embodied in the formula. 
* The Bible not only contains but is the Word of God.’ 

“Tbat testimony accepted without a dissenting voice, was the 
precursor and the basis of the great r ion mov t. And the 
constructive statement in the plan of Union was in strict accord- 
ance with it. This Church is, therefore, bound in honor to main- 
tein the traditional view of the Holy Scripture: and in the fact 
that she does thus maintain that view, is founded a just claim for 
loyalty and warm affection on the part of all her sons who prize 
the precious Word of God. 

“(b) And next we mention as a reason for this loyalty, the 
peculiar doctrinal presentation of the great truths of evangelical 
religion which this Church maintains. We hold that there is a 
* system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures,’ and that this sys- 
tem is contained in our Confession of Faith. While it is true 
that the conditions of membership are simply the evidence of 
repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, it is 
also true that the conditions of official service, whether in the 
ministry or the eldership, are the sincere acceptance of that sys- 
tem of doctrine by a promise solemnly made both to man and to 
God. In making this distinction between the conditions of mem- 
bership and the conditions of office-bearing, this Church stands 
for a principle which is not only reasonable and useful, but 
which is also strictly accordant with Scripture. 





The following was the closing part of the sermon: 


* Brethrenof the General Assembly : We have now considered 
the scriptural view of the unity of Christ’s disciples, and have 
seen that it is constituted by the existence of that divine Jife 
which he creates in the souls of all who are united to him by 
faith, and that it is revealed and matured by the exercise of that 
brotherly love which draws together into one family all who sin- 
cerely acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ as the Head of this 
spiritual Church. We have also seen that this Unity is compat- 
ible with the maintenance of those convictions and preferences 
which are the products of the growth of the divine life in the 
individual soul. We have seen, too, that this Church of ours is 
established upon solid scriptural grounds, and that there are 
qualities of good inherent in its doctrine and polity which prop- 
erly call for the loyal respect and earnest support of all who are 
associated within it by the pledge of a faith plighted to God and 
to man. We may thus heartily respond to and adopt the saying 
of the late Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church: ** We live 
to make our own Church a power in the land, while we also live 
to love every other Church that exalts our Christ.” But with 
these principles recognized and proclaimed, we may not forget, 
least of all should we forget here tbat this Presbyterian Church 
has a pre-eminent claim to our highest. devotion and service. 

“What we are to do for the good of the world, for the salvation of 
souls, for the honor of Christ, will be most effectively done 
through our fidelity to the trust which this Church has placed in 
our charge; and by this we mean that we should be individually 
true to her Standards, her polity, her government, and her meth- 
ods of work, while we regard with respect and affection all those 
who entertain other views, if they give evidence of love to the 
one Master who is Head over all who are members of his mys- 
tical body, the Church universal. 

This, of old, has been the position of the Presbyterian fellow- 
ship. In this attitude this Church has stood in our land, like a 
rock amid the waves of contention. And in this attitude we 
must abide if we are to continue to do the great work for Christ 
to which we are called. But unbappily we are at this time forced 
to confront some adverse conditions, which are the occasion of a 
widespread apprehension and grief. There are,to say the least, 
misunderstandings among us which threaten to diminish, if nut 
to overthrow, this old-time loyaity which was, not long ago, the 
all-pervading characteristic of the officers and members of this 
beloved Church. God forbid that on this occasion I should utter 

one accusing or incriminating word, concerning any who sin- 
cerely believe that they have cause for discontent with the 
actions or utterances of former assemblies. They are our breth- 
ren beloved in the Lord. They are Presbyterians by conviction 
and choice. They profess the same loyalty to our institutions as 
that for which we are pleading, and yet it would be utter fool- 
ishness fo ignore the fact that there are misunderstandings 
which conflict with the peace and prosperity of our Presbyterian 
Zion. On the one hand there are charges of undue severity in 
the administration of discipline coupled with a plea for liberty, 
within certain limits which, up to this time, have not been de- 
fined. On the other hand, there is a fear, must I not say a con- 
viction, that essential traths are at stake in this controversy, and 
that this Church is contending for honor and life in the stand 
which she has recently taken in her discipline and deliverances. 
To many of us this controversy has been inexpressibly painful 

and there can be no doubt that it has materially interfered with 
our financial prosperity, that is to say, with the prosecution of 
our Christian work, at homeand abroad. It addsto the painful- 
ness of the present condition that no real effort has hitherto been 
put forth, to secure a removal of these misunderstandings, by 
brotherly conference and that arbitration of differences, which 
we have so highly approved as a method in international con- 
troversies. I venture then to submit the inquiry, irregular tho it 
be at this point in our proceedings, whether it would not be pos- 
sible to secure during the present meeting of the Assembly, some 
kindof brotherly conference, which might avail to throw light 
upon our present, perplexities and afford some clear indications 
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as to what is desired in the way of an extension of Presbyterian 
liberty. 

“ By such a course we should at least elicit some clear-cut, 
positive statement as to what is really the object of these agita- 
tions, and should be enabled to draw the lines within which all 
true Presbyterians ought to stand. It mav be a dream, it may 
be a delusion ; but speaking as it were for the last time in such a 
place of public authority, I appeal to the sound Christian sense 
of this venerable Assembly, to take some proper measures to 
ascertain what it is that divides us and what is required for the 
abatement of strife and the reconciliation of parties at variance. 
And may I not add to this statement. or at least express the 
conviction, that the mind of this Church is practically one, as to 
the rightful authority of its constitutional covernment: as to 
the absolute sacredness of the inspired Word of God, and as to 
the truthfulness of that system of doctrine which we have 
found in the Scriptures? Here then we must stand! We cannot 
consent to unloose our hold on the Old Testament without im- 
pairing the New Testament also. We cannot impeach the testi- 
mony of our Divine Lord without weakening his claims to be the 
true and only Savior of men. We cannot consent to a system 
of teaching which discredits the miracles, regards the doctrines 
as obsolete, and the sanctions as meaningless, with any good 


ae keeping our Lord in his place as the Redeemer of a lost 
world. 


“Loyalty to this Church demands that we should be true to 
the essential ideal. We may well do anything for the restora- 
tion of peace, except to consent to the tearing down of the foun- 
dations on which this Church of Christ stands ‘ four-square to 
all the winds that blow.’ It will be indeed a peril, for all the 
good institutions of our American life if ever the Presbyterian 
Church loses its solid grip upon the truths it was organized to 
maintain, if ever the Presbyterian pulpit comes to be generally 
regarded as chiefly a field for display, or a base of supplies, or a 
rostrum for the promulgation of erratic opinions. The times 
call for men who believe the things which they teach, who 
stand by the pledges of obedience and service which they have 
given, and who would rather die than be false toa trust. Oh, 
brethren in this greatest of all the centuries of time, with the 
life movements of history maturing fast toward the dawn of 
the latter-day glory—with the whole world waiting to hear 
‘the old, old story’ from this Church which enshrines the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship; may we rise to the grandeur 
of our high calling, and may the spirit of the Holy Dove come 
down and abide in our beloved Church with new fervor and 
power from this meeting of the Assembly !” 

. FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Following the sermon a recess was taken until three 
o’clock, when the election of Moderator took place. After 
the roll bad been called, candidates were named. Dr. 
Thomas H. Cleland, of Minnesota, nominated Dr. Francis 
C. Monfort, of Cincinnati, and this nomination was sec- 
onded by Col. A. P. Ketchum, of New York. Dr. W. H. 
Hubbard, of Auburn, nominated Dr. David R. Breed, of 
Pittsburg, and incidentally made a speech in behalf of 
systematic beneficence. Senator McMillan, of St. Paul, 
who had known Dr. Breed for a quarter of a century, and 
Dr. James McLeod, of Scranton, also spoke in behalf of 
the Pittsburg pastor; but none of them had named the 
winning man. This honor fell to Dr. John R. Davies, of 
New York, who placed the nomination of Dr. John L. 
Withrow, of Chicago. In an earnest speech Dr. Davies 
told what Dr. Withrow had done in his various pastorates 
in Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Boston and Chicago. Dr. 
William P. Kane, of Bloomington, IIl., and Dr. V. D. Reed, 
of Philadelphia, also spoke in behalf of the Western man, 
who was declared elected by a vote of 315 to 247, Dr. Breed 
receiving 163 votes and Dr. Monfort 84. After an exchange 
of curtesies between the two Moderators and the presenta- 
tion of a gavel made from wood grown on the field where 
Burgoyne surrendered, the Assembly adjourned until 
morning. The gavel was the gift of the Saratoga Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and the 
speech was made for them by Dr. William Durant, the 
host. of the Assembly. 

After dismissing the Assembly, Dr. Withrow called to- 
gether the representatives of the 224 presbyteries, asking if 
there wereany questions dividing the several presbyteries, 
ard also urging the commissioners to give him their advice 
regarding the make-up of the important committees. 

In the evening the Lord’s Supper was observed in the 
Assembly Church. 

SECOND DAY—FRIDAY, MAY 22p, MORNING SEssION. 


After the devotional meeting of half an hour, led by the 
Rev. George D. Lindsay, of Galena, Ill, the regular work 
of the Assembly was resumed. Dr. Withrow announced as 
the vice Moderator, the Rev. Dr. B. L. Agnew, of Philadel- 
phia. He then announced the nineteen standing commit- 
tees. The following are the chairmen, all but two of whom 
are clergymen: Bills and Overtures, Robert R. Booth; Ju- 
dicial, Francis C. Monufort; Polity, John R. Davies; Home 
Missions, William P. Kane; Foreign Missions, Benjamin 
C. Henry; Education, Everett B. Thompson ; Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work, T. V. Moore ; Church Erection, 
William F. Junkin; Theological Seminaries, David R. 
Breed ; Ministerial Relief, George B. Stewart ; Freedmen, 
Villeroy D. Reed; Aid for Colleges, Thomas H. Cleland ; 
Correspondent, Frederick Campbell ; Benevolence, Henry 
G. Smith; Narrative, Thomas I. Sexton; Temperance, 
William H. Hubbard ; Leave of Absence, Robert F. Mac- 
Laren; Mileage, Stephen M. Clement; Finance, Franklin 
L. Sheppard. 

Dr. John Fox, of Brooklyn, the Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Church Temporalities, which has been dis- 
cussing the question for four years, made a report closing 
with a proposed Chapter to the Form of Government in 
regard to the position and duties of deacons and recom- 
mending that whenever practicable they perform the 
duties now in charge of trustees. 

Dr. Fox explained the work of the committee and sug- 
gested that this Chapter be sent as an overture to the pres- 
byteries for their action. If it should be adopted and 
become a part of the Form of Government, it would prac- 
tically do away with the office of the trustee; and where 
this was not actually accomplished the aim would be to 
have the trustees selected from the church membership and 
not from the congregation. The report was considered so 
important that the commissioners desired a day to study it, 
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and action was deferred until Saturday morning. Reports 
were presented on Sabbath Observance, the Church at 
Home and Abroad, and on the Digest. 

Dr. Roberts read a report in regard to the new edition of 
the Constitution, containing the revised proof-texts re- 
ported to and approved by the General Assembly of 1894, 
and also acts of the Assembly of a general administrative 
character, as directed by the same Assembly. Particular 
attention is drawn to the title-page, which reads : 


“The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, containing the subordinate Standards, viz.: 
the Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catecbisms, the 
Form of Government, and the Directory for the Worship of 
God, etc.” 


The grounds for the insertion of this title of the words 
“* Subordinate Stdndards,” were stated to be that the Pres- 
byterian Church acknowledges and maintains 

“ First, that ‘all the books of the Old and New Testament are 
given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and life.’ 

“ Second, that all Church power, whether exercised by the 
body in general, or in the way of representation by delegated 
authority, is only ministerial and declarative; that is to say, 
that no Church jndicatory ought to pretend to make Jaws to bind 
the conscience in virtue of their own authority, and that all 
their decisions should be founded upon the revealed will of God. 

“Third, that ‘ all synods or councils since the Apostles’ times, 
whether general or particular, may err and may have erred ; 
therefore, they are not to be made the rule of faith and practice, 
but to be used as a help to both.’ 

* Fourth, that ‘the supreme judge by which all controversies 
of religion are to be determined; and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, 
are to be examined ; and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be 
no other but the Holy Spirit, speaking in the Scriptures.’ 

“ These principles set forth clearly the fact that the Holy Scrip- 
tures in their entirety have been and are held by this Church to 
be the only and infallible rule of religious faith and practice. 
This Christian Church requires its Standards of Doctrine and 
Government to contain as essential and necessary articles only 
those things which are ‘either expressly set down in Scripture, 
or by good and necessary consequences may be deduced from 
Scripture.’ In matters which are non-essential, and which may 
be ‘ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence,’ it 
is the law of the Church, thatin their ordering the ‘general 
rules of the words are always to be observed.’ 

“ Along with this insistence upon the unique supremacy of the 
Holy Scriptures there is in the Standards the acknowledgment 
of human fallibility. Christian Churches and their judicatories 
being composed of fallible men, may err. This admission of lia- 
bility to error, however, is not to be used as if it lessened the au- 
thority of the Doctrinal and Governmental Standards of the 
Church over those who have voluntarily accepted them. Far other- 
wise! It is simply the declaration by the Church of its depend- 
ence upon the divine author of the Scriptures, for the guidance 
of His Spirit in the interpretation of his Word and in the formula- 
tion and application of its Standards. This Church holds not only 
to the Word of God as the supreme and infallible rule of faith and 
practice, but further, that its Confession of Faith contains the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, and that its 
Government, Discipline and Worship are agreeable to and 
founded upon Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures are acknowl- 
edged as alike the source and sanction in all matters of faith and 
practice.” 

The following resolutions were presented and adopted : 


1, This Assembly reaffirms the action of the Assembly of 1894, 
in directing the insertion in the title to the Constitution of the 
wortis “ Subordinate Standards,” as setting forth the true rela- 
tion of the Confession of Faith and the other Standards of the 
Church to the Word of God as their sole source and sanction. 

2. This Assembly draws the attention of the judicatories and 
members of the Church to the declarations of the Standards 
above quoted, which set forth in explicit terms the belief of the 
Church thatall the Standards are founded upon and in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. Agnew, the Vice Moderator, presided this afternoon. 
The first business taken up was the memorial from India 
regarding polygamous marriages. The following was the 
report read by Dr. E. R. Craven, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee: 


The members of the Committee have given careful attention to 
the memorial, and to all the letters that have been addressed to 
them andto the papers bearing on the subjects contemplated 
therein that have been placed in their hands. They have had 
two extended conferences on the subject at which all the mem- 
bers were present. It is a matter of great regret that at the 
second conference, held several months after the first, and after 
full time had been given for deliberation, each of the three gen- 
tlemen composing the committee submitted an opinion on the 
doctrinal matters contemplated in the memorial —namely, the 
propriety of admitting polygamous converts from heathenism to 
baptism—differing on one or more essential points from those 
submitted by both the others. Two of the committee were of the 
opinion that only monogamists should be baptized, and two were 


of the opinion that the repudiation of any wife with whom mar. 


riage had been contracted in accordance with the laws of the 
country should not be permitted without her consent. Only one 
of your Committee was of the opinion that under any circum- 
stances, and those of the most peculiar character, should those 
who continued in marital relations with more than one wife be 
admitted to the communion of the Church. 

On only one point was yout Committee unanimous, namely, 
that, under the existing Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
the request of the memorial cannot be granted. The request is 
in these words: 

** We respec i 
exceedingly an Pg wend ed tery coy = poy ‘ ne 
cases of polygamists who desire to be received into the Church 
to leave the ultimate decision in all such cases in India to the 
Synod of India.” 

Your Committee are unanimously of the opinion that as the re- 
quest contemplates a matter of doctrine, it cannot_be granted 
in view of the provisions contained in Chapter XII, Section 4, of 
the Form of Government, which is as follows: 

“The General A ly s 
complaints and references t ey es ply hems he arbeele. 
from inferior jediceteria.” beregularly brought before them 

The provision is mandatory. The General Assembly has no 
right to remit the final decision of any matter affecting the doc- 
trine of the Church to an inferior judicatory. 

According to the Constitution the duty of admitting candidates 
to the communion of the Church pertains to the session of the 
local church. Should questions arise as to the propriety of ad- 
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mission or refusal they may be carried by appeal or complaint to 
the superior judicatories and for the ultimate decision to the 
General Assembly. 

The Committee is unanimously of the opinion that it would be 
inexpedient for the members of the Committee to present their 
individual opinions to the Assembly with the view of having one 
of them adopted as the deliverance of the Assembly. They take 
this position with tbe less hesitancy because of their belief that 
the matter at issue can be settled only by a judicial decision of 
the Assembly. 

} ‘The only recommendation reported to the Assembly is, That in 
view of the mandatory nature of Chapter XII, Section 3, of the 
Form of Government, the request of the Synod of India contain- 
ed in the memorial cannot begranted. 
Respectfully submitted, E. R. CRAVEN, 
Joun D. WELLS, 
GEORGE JUNKIN. 

Dr. David R. Breed, of Pittsburg, read the report of the 
special committee on Young People’s Societies. This re- 
port, which is too long for insertion here, opened with a 
reference to the action taken by the General Assembly in 
1893 commending the spirit manifested in these organiza- 
tions, counseling them to recognize fully in their constitu- 
tions their relation to the Church, and provide for the 
study of the doctrines, polity, history and present activities 
of the Church, and recommended that this be reaffirmed, 
tho with some amplification of detail, in order to meet dif- 
ferent views which had developed during the past three 
years. A cordial tribute was then paid to the founders of 
the Christian Endeavor movement. Inasmuch as some 
societies desired no change in their relations, while others 
not directly affiliated with outside organizations had 
called for a more thorough organization within the 
Church, a statement of the relation which it was felt 
should exist between the individual society and the Church 
was offered. In this the Assembly recognizes these differ- 
ent organizations as all under the general jurisdiction of 
the Church, thus involving mutual obligations, on the 
one hand of provision for the proper exercise of activities, 
and on the other of acknowledgment of _ spiritual 
authority implying the right to advise and even direct. In 
general, the societies are to work in accord with the historic 
position of the Church as expressed in the Standards and 
interpreted by her courts, and in harmony with the work 
of the Church both in its particular and general relations. 
With regard to the question of concerted action certain 
recommendations were made. These included (1) an in- 
dorsement of the statement of the relations summarized 
above ; also of the plan of Presbyterial Unions adopted by 
the General Assembly of 1893, and a bringing of these into 
close relations with the Church by securing complete sta- 
tistics as to their number, membership and general char- 
acter—these to be provided by the Stated Clerk, as in other 
matters ; (2)a popular meeting at the next Assembly in 
the interest of young people’s societies be arranged ; con- 
sideration of the question of a periodical newspaper for the 
Presbyterian societies, and of courses of study in regard to 
the history, doctrine, polity and activities of the Church ; 
arrangement of plans for benevolent work in connection 
with the Boards of the Church, and correspondence with 
other denominations with a view to interdenominational 
fellowship; (3) the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip and 
the Boys’ Brigade were considered as outside of the scope 
of the committee; the Boards of the Church were called 
upon to aid in regulating and systematizing the benevolent 
work ; and in all theirpublications, as well as those pub- 
lished by the General Assembly, the simple designation 
‘““Young People’s Societies” is to be used, in order that 
no single organization by any distinctive title may appar- 
ently exclude other societies. ; 

The statement of the relation between the individual 
society and the Church was adopted without discussion, 
and the plan for Presbyterian Unions adopted in 1893 was 
reaffirmed. Then followed considerable discussion on the 
following clause : 

“That the plan for Presbyterian Unions be carefully consid- 
ered by each presbytery in order that existing Unions may be 
brought into harmony with this plan; and that if such Unions 
are not organized, steps be taken to form them, if the way be 
clear, in each Presbytery.” 

This was at Jast stricken out from the recommendation, 
but before final action could be taken the session ad- 
journed. 


THIRD DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 23p—Mornine 
SESSION. 


After the devotional services, Dr. R. R_ Booth, the 
chairman of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, pre- 
sented an informal report and recommended the disposi- 
tion of fifty or sixty papers from presbyteries and synods— 
memorials, overtures, etc., covering a wide range of: sub- 
jects. Some of them had to do with the reduction of the 
size of the Assembly; others had to do with its frequent 
meetings ; still others desired less expense, favoring a re- 
duced assessment. A good many related to the Christian 
Endeavor societies, praying that no action be taken by the 
Assembly that should injure the work or influence of that 
society. Au hour and a half was then spent in presenting 
the cause of the Board of Ministerial Relief. The sum 
asked for by the Board was stated as $200,000, and this was 
set forth as the lowest amount that could be expected. The 
attention of the Church was earnestly directed to this 
cause as involving its honor and the usefulness of its min- 
isters. The report of the Committee on the Temporalities 
of the Church was discussed and recommitted to the com- 
mittee, which was enlarged. The report in its present form 
was opposed by Mr. McDougall, of Cincinnati, and further 
action was postponed for a year. 





By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


MonbDaAy, May 25th. 
The report on the Freedmen’s Board, presented by Dr. 
Reed, of Philadelphia, was considered this morning. The 
present debt of the Board is $16,371. It has under its 
charge 181 ministers, 314 churches and Sunday-schools and 
7% day schools, with 230 teachers and 9,511 pupils. The 
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Freedmen themselves have contributed $68,000 "to the sup- 
port of their churches and schools, the entire receipts for 
the Board being $146,992. The discussion was continued 
on the report in regard to young people’s societies. A mo- 
tion made to discharge the committee was declared out of 
order. Among the addresses was one by Dr. Junkin, of 
Montclair, supporting the report, and one by Dr. Scott, of 
Nebraska, in favor of the Christian Endeavor interests and 
against sectarianism. ‘The report was laid over uutil 
Tuesday afternoon. The report of the Committee of Con- 
ference with the Theological Seminaries was made the sec- 
ond order for Wednesday afternoon. 

A sensation was produced in the Assembly this after- 
noon by a proposition by Dr. Hubbard, of Auburn, editor 
of the Assembly Herald, that the Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions sell the new Presbyterian Building in 
New York, and return to .the Lenox Building, their for- 
mer home. John S. Kennedy has offered to take the new 
building at cost price, and Rachel Kennedy will fit up the 
Lenox homestead, making the premises adequate to all 
their needs.. The members of Boards and Secretaries are 
in session. It is proposed now to have this subject precede 
the regular report of the Home Board to-morrow morning. 
The Committee on Church Unity reported a plan of Feder- 
ation through Dr. Joseph T. Smith. Judge Willson pre- 
sented the minority report, declaring that the plan is not 
feasible. JOHN B. DEVINs. 





THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
THE FOURTH WEEK. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





No previous General Conference, so far as any one re- 

members, ever had so hard a time to elect Bishops. The 
rule has been the election of one or more Bishops on the 
second or third ballot. The balloting began on Friday 
morving, May 15th, and continued for three days without 
result. As there were but two to be elected, and as the 
two-thirds rule was in operation, many believed that no 
election could be had until the majority rule was adopted, 
or until the number to be elected was increased to three 
or four. It seemed possible to prevent any one from being 
elected by combining against him. Some ofthe candidates 
had risen until they came in sight of the two-thirds ma- 
jority. Dr. Buttz on the sixth ballot received 291, which 
was within forty-eight of an election. Both he and Dr. 
McCabe when they had reached a high figure began to 
lose, others rising as they fell ; and when the Conference 
met on Tuesday morning, for the sixteenth session, many 
were discouraged and declared that it was of no use to 
protract the balloting. Those who had been opposed to the 
election of auy Bishops by this Conference suggested the 
idea of an indefinite postponement, and as soon as the 
opportunity offered some one so moved. Dr. Buckley, 
who has no superior in this General Conference in the 
qualities of leadership, and whose influence is not 
equaled by ‘that of any other man, made a strong ap- 
peal to the Conference not to postpone the elections 
indefinitely, but to proceed with the balloting. He 
said the Conference would make itself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world if it confessed that it could not 
elect two Bishops. The Board of Bishops had said that at 
least two new Bishops were needed. The committee had 
reported in favor of three, and the Conference had decided 
that there should be two. He believed that with an effort 
to concentrate the divided and scattering votes two men 
could be elected. His strong appeal arrested the evident 
purpose of the Conference to postpone, and the balloting 
was resumed, the result being the election of Chaplain 
McCabe on the fifteenth and of Earl Cranston on the six- 
teenth ballot. At the last the contest was for one Eastern 
and for one Western man. The Eastern delegates had gen- 
erally supported Dr. Buttz, President of Drew Theological 
Seminary, while most of the support for Dr. McCabe, who 
is a member of the New York Conference, came from the 
West, where he was born and raised and where his popu- 
larity is very great. Dr. Buttz’s support, however, was 
slowly drawn off to the colunins of Dr. Cranston and Dr. 
McCabe. The West had united on the former, and the 
great popularity of Chaplain McCabe carried him to suc- 
cess. 
Both the new Bishops served in the Union Army in the 
War of the Rebellion. Chaplain McCabe was for some 
months in Libby Prison, and one of his most popular lec- 
turesison “The Bright Side of Libby Prison.” Heisa 
man of most genial and lovable qualities. Heis extremely 
generous and has given away many thousands of dollars, 
and is celebrated as one of the most successful money- 
raisers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has taken 
many enterprises which were regarded as in a hopeless 
condition, and has put them on a sound financial basis. 
He has served as Secretary of the Missionary Society for 
several quadrenniums, and many consider him indispensa- 
ble to the success of the Society. This was the reason why 
so many hesitated to support him for the Episcopacy, be- 
lieving that as Missionary Secretary he was the right man 
in the right place. It is not supposed that he will make a 
first-class presiding officer, as he has never professed to be 
a parliamentarian. 

Dr. Earl Cranston is somewhat younger than Dr. Mc- 
Cabe. Dr. McCabe is close to sixty, while Dr. Cranston is 
not yet fifty-six. Heisa native of Ohio and a graduate of 
the Ohio University and served as a volunteer in an Ohio 
regiment and was advanced toa lieutenancy. He joined the 
Onio Conference in 1867, occupying subsequently pastor- 
ates in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and in Colo- 
rado, where he served for some time as presiding elder. In 
1884 he was elected Publishing Agent of the Western Book 
Concern in place of Dr. Walden, who became Bishop. He 
is regarded as a successful business man, and it is believed 
that he will makea strong and useful Bishop. 

After the Episcopal elections ware concluded the Confer- 
ence proceeded to elect two Book Agents for New York and 
two for the Western Book Concern. For New York, Dr. 
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Homer Eaton was re-elected, and Dr. George P. Mains was . 


chosen as his associate. For the Western Book Concern 
Dr. Lewis Curts was re-elected, and Dr. Jennings, of 
Minnesota, chosen for second place. Laymen had been 
nominated for second place in New York and Cincinnati, 
and on the first ballot they had the hightest vote; but on 
the second ballot the ministerial candidates came to the 
top of the list and won both places. This was due in no 
small measure to the fact that the lay members of the 
General Conference had insisted upon being seated sepa- 
rately and held caucuses to decide what policy they should 
adopt on various important questions. The ministers who 
outnumber the laymen two to one, resented this ; and when 
the choice was between ministers and laymen, they con- 
centrated on the ministers, and in this action had the sup- 
port of quite a number of laymen who disapproved of the 
course of their associates. The publishing firms will now 
be Eaton & Mains at New York and Curts & Jennings at 
Cincinnati. 

There were three Missionary Secretaries to be elected. 
Dr. McCabe having been made Bishop and Dr. Peck hav- 
ing died, there was but one, Dr. Leonard, to be returned. 
This left two vacancies. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, who has served 
as Recording Secretary, was nominated for one of the 
vacancies ; and those who knew the needs of the Society 
and his excellent qualifications hoped he would be elected. 
But there were many who wanted the position and in the 
end Dr. A. J. Palmer and Dr. W. T. Smith, of Minnesota, 
were successful. There were many candidates in the field, 
including Dr. W. N. Brodbeck and Dr. J. W. Hamilton, 
both of Boston. Dr. Hamilton had been a candidate for 
the Episcopacy, and it was hardly expected that he would 
stand for the Missionary Secretaryship. He was nominated 
however, and did not withdraw his name, altho he rose, 
and stated that it had been presented without his knowl- 
edge and announced that he expected to be a candidate for 
his old position in the Freedman’s Aid Society. The Con- 
ference was somewhat puzzled by his remarks as it had 
supposed that he rose to withdraw. The result was that 
he was voted for to the end, and probably prevented Dr. 
Brodbeck, who belongs to the same conference, from being 
elected. Dr. Palmer, who was elected with Dr. Leonard on 
the first ballot, is expected to aid the Society by platform 
work. He is an eloquent speaker and will fill, at least in 
part, Dr. McCabe’s place. 

No change was made in the Secretaries of the Church 
Extension and Freedman’s Aid Societies, 

The Conference proceeded day by day with the elections 
until the last position was filled on Saturday. There was 
little competition for the position of Secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Union and of the Education Society. Dr. J.S. 
Hurlbut was re-elected to the former and Dr. Charles H. 
Payne to the latter. All the editors were re-elected except 
in three cases. There were two vacancies caused by death, 
and there was a conte&t for the editorship of the South- 
western Christian Advocate, which resulted in the choice 
of a new man, Dr. I. B. Scott, of Texas, in place of Dr. E. 
W.S. Hammond, both colored. Dr. William V. Kelley, 
who was appointed by the Book Committee to be Editor 
of The Methodist Review on the death of Dr. J. W. Men: 
denhall, was elected to that place. Dr. J. M. Buckley was 
reelected as Editor of The Christian Advocate by an 
almost unanimous vote. On the announcement of his 
election he received a great ovation. He is the idol of the 
Conference, and there was a great desire to break away 
from the rules and declare him Editor by acclamation; but 
he would not consent, insisting that a ballot should be 
taken. Dr. D. H. Moore, the popular Editor of the West- 
ern, Dr. Arthur Edwards, the veteran Editor of the North- 
western, were re-elected by large majorities. Dr. J. B. 
Young, of the Central, Dr. C. W. Smith, of the Pittsburg, 
and Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, of the Northern, were also re- 
elected; the two last with no opposition. Dr. S. W. 
Mathews was elected Editor of the Calitornia Christian 
Advocate. 

The Conference did not do very much important business 
while the elections were pending. It hdd several reports 
before it, but many of them were of a negative character. 
It refused, after a sharp discussion, to make any change 
in the Section on Amusements by which dancing, card 
playing, theater going and similar amusements are pro- 
hibited. There was but one speech in favor of striking 
out this section. There would have been more if debate 
had not been cut off by the previous question. The Rev. 
Levi Master, of Michigan, made a strong plea for a change. 
He said that it was illogical to condemn a few amuse- 
ments, and let others, equally questionable, go unmen- 
tioned. If it were always and under all circumstances a 
sin for a husband and wife to play a game of cards or to go 
to see a play of Shakespeare, the wisdom of the prohibi- 
tions might be defended ; but everybody knew it was not 
always asin to do these things. Perhapsa fourth of the 
Conference agreed with the speaker. The others were op- 
posed to any change. 

There are many who believe that the elections of Book 
Agents, Secretaries and Editors ought to be taken from the 
General Conference and assigned to the various Boards of 
the Church. There were ‘several memorials on the subject 
which were referred to the Committee on the State of the 
Church, which brought in a report recommending that no 
change be made, and the report was adopted without dis- 
cussion. 

Reports were made in favor of publishing a new and 
cheaper hymnal to contain about 500 hymns and in favorof 
establishing an order of evangelists in the Church. The 
Proposition in favor of the new hymnal, tho strongly sup- 
ported, was rejected by the Conference, largely on the 
gtound that the substitution for the present one would cost 

the Church a million of dollars. The proposal to have 
Conference evangelists was stoutly contested, but was 
finally adopted. The new rule allows a Bishop, on a two- 
thirds vote of the Annual Conference, to appoint men to be 
evangelists to serve within the bounds of the Conference. 
A proviso was adopted requiring pastors who desire the 
services of any evangelist outside of their Conference to 
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secure the consent of the Presiding Elder. It was pointed 
out that this would prevent co-operation in Union meet- 
ings, but it was adopted nevertheless. Probably the rea- 
son which led the Conference to pass this measure is the 
multiplication of wandering evangelists who are often 
unworthy. Dr. Forbes, whois one of the wittiest members 
of the Conference, in speaking on the subject said that the 
methods now used by evangelists made conversion quick 
and easy. All that one had to do was to hold up his hand 
for Jesus, and sendin a card with his name and he was 
accepted as a converted man. Probably the next step 
would be to send in cabinet photographs and have them 
sprinkled, and receive persons into full membership by 
telephone. 

One of the interesting questions which came before the 
Conference on Friday was the principle on which the Epis- 
copal residences should be selected. Hitherto they have 
been selected by the Bishops themselves in the order of 
seniority. In the past quadrennium an interpretation of 
this rule obtained, by which two of the older Bishops 
crowded two of the younger Bishops out of the residences 
they had occupied for some years. The Conference took 
action, which makes this impossible hereafter. The Bish- 
ops will choose their residences in the order of seniority, 
but. no Bishop will be allowed to crowd another Bishop 
out of a residence already occupied. By the retirement of 
Bishop Foster and Bishop Bowman, both Boston and St. 
Louis will be open to the choice of the Bishops in the order 
of their election. Bishop Merrill, who is now the Senior 
effective Bishop and who lives in Chicago, may go either 
to Boston or St. Louis if he so desires. If he elects to 
remain where he is, then Bishop Andrews, of New York, 
would have choice, and so on until all the residences are 
taken, the newest Bishop, Dr. Cranston, taking the last 
position that remains, which it is supposed will be New 
Orleans. 

The question of additional missionary bishops came up 
on Saturday, on a report of the Committee on the Epis- 
copacy, recommending that missionary bishops be elected 
for South America, for Africa, and for India (in addition 
to Bishop Thoburn). Bishop Taylor was declared non- 
effective by the Conference. Objections to an additional 
missionary bishop for India and a missionary bishop for 
South America were based on various grounds, Some op- 
posed the principle of a missionary episcopacy, and some 
contended that economy required that there he no more 
missionary bishops. Finally it was decided to elect a mis- 
sionary bishop for Africa only, to succeed Bishop Taylor. 
The friends of the apostle of Africa were expected to resist 
the offer to retire him; but not a word was said in oppo- 
sition to the report. It is evident to everybody that his 
weight of years tells upon him, and that in physical vigor 
he has lost very greatly in the past few pears. The Con. 
ference voted to adjourn finally on Thursday of this week. 

Ho. E.-©. 


Special by Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. . 


MONDAY, May 25th. 

The General Conference to day elected, on the second 
ballot, Dr. J. C. Hartzell, Missionary Bishop of Africa, to 
succeed Bishop William Taylor, who has been placed on 
the retired list. The colored delegates voted for two of 
their own number, but on the second ballot Dr. Hartzell 
received considerably more than the necessary two thirds 
vote. He was greeted with cheers and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs as he was escorted to the platform by Bishop 
Andrews. Bishop Taylor cordially grasped his hand and 
welcomed him as his successor. Dr. Hartzell is a native of 
Illinois, a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan University and 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and is fifty-three years of age. 
He did not seek the position, but consents to obey the voice 
of the Church. He served as Assistant Secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society six years, and eight years us sec- 
retary, and was re-elected for four years more last week. 
It is believed that his selection to go to Africa is a wise 
one and that he will make a thorough investigation of the 
field and tell the Church the exact condition of Bishop 
Taylor’s self-supporting work. Hs EC, 
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THE NORTHERN BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 








BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 





THE Baptists have nocentral body like the Presbyterian 
General Assembly or the Methodist General Conference. 
Each Baptist church is an independent corporation, having 
no organic connection with other Baptist churches, as the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States is entirely in- 
dependent of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The 
** Association ” into which a number of Baptist churches 
will be gathered isa gathering merely for fellowship, and 
has no more authority than the Pan-Anglican Synod, or 
the Presbyterian Ecumenical Council. But the Baptists 
are brought into affiliation with each other in their great 
missionary organizations. 

The Baptists of the Northern States—numbering up- 
ward of eight huadred thousand—have three great sccie- 
ties, which hold their meetings each year in connection 
with each other—the American Baptist Missionary Union 
for Foreign Missions, the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and the American Baptist Publication Society. 
These three societies held their annual meetings this 
spring, May 20th-26th, two days being devoted to the busi- 
ness of each society, the intervening Sunday being the time 
for the three annual sermons before the three bodies. The 
place of meeting was Asbury Park—a place having many 
attractions in addition to the fact that there is ‘“‘ much 
water there.”’ The gatherings were held in the great audi- 
torium, which will seat something like three thousand 
people. At many of the meetings the space was very 
nearly filled. Some fifteen hundred delegates were regis- 
tered, and there were very many others who,were not 
-enrolled. There were no ‘“‘burning questions’? which 
demanded settlement; but the sessions of the different 
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societies were marked with deep interest and hearty enthu 
siasm. 

The main gatherings were preceded by a meeting of the 
Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society, with one session 
on Monday evening and three on Tuesday. This Society 
employed last year 130 missionaries visiting from house to 
house among the Negroes at the South and among the poor 
in Northern cities. ‘A great deal of its work is done among 
immigrants. Italso sustains in Chicago a training school 
for women missionaries The number of students in 
attendance the past year was 58. The expenditures of the 
Society the past year were $63,280 08. The headquarters of 
the organization are in Chicago, butit has branch societies 
in most of the Northern States. 

The main gatherings were begun on Wednesday morn- 
ing by the seventy second annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the President, Samuel A. 
Crozer, of Upland, Penn., being in the chair. After the 
opening address by the President and an address of wel- 
come by the Hon. James A. Bradley, of Asbury Park, 
which was responded to by Dr. Lemuel Moss, the annual 
report was read by Secretary A. J. Rowland. The 
striking event of the past year was the total destruc- 
tion by fire, in February last, of the great building of 
the Society in Philadelphia, with all its contents. The 
fire occurred early on Sunday morning, February 24d, 
but on Monday morning the work was resumed in tempo- 
rary quarters. The total amount of insurance on building 
and contents was $364,750. It is expected that by September 
1st, 1897, there will be erected on the old site a new twelve- 
story structure costing $400,000. The Society has also 
erected during the past year a new manufacturing build- 
ing which, when finished and furnished, will have cost 
about $175,000. It claims that it will soon have the finest 
book manufacturing establishment in this country. The 
sales last year in the business department aggregated 
$532,763.53. This is a gain of $25,826 80 on the sales of the 
preceding year, which, considering the current financial 
depression, and the hindrances resulting from the fire, is 
very encouraging. The receipts of the Missionary Depart- 
ment were $146,796.10, which were $5,161.39 more than in 
the preceding year. The Society has carried on an exten- 
sive Colportage and Sunday-school work. One of the 
interesting items in its missionary work is the running of 
four Chapel Cars on Western railroads. ‘These are built 
somewhat in the style of Pullman cars, with seats for a 
bundred persons, and in them, as traveling churches, 
meetings are held at frontier stations and settlements on 
the railroads threading the newer States and the Terri- 
tories. 

The Jast hour of the forenoon session was occupied by an 
impressive address by W. M. Lawrence, D.D., pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of Chicago. In the afternoon there 
were addresses by the Rev. W. G. Partridge, late of Scran- 
ton but now of Cincinnati, the Rev. W. W. Main, and the 
Rev. E. P. Tuller, of Massachusetts. The afternoon ses- 
sion, was preceded by a meeting of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, at which an address was made by Kerr B. Tup- 
per, D.D., of Philadelphia. At the evening session there 
were addresses by James Larsen, of Michigan, on the Col- 
porter work; Frank D, Hall, of North Dakota, on Sunday- 
school Missionary Work, and the Rev. S. N. Vass, of 
Georgia, on The Society and the Negro. Mr. Vass is one 
who, as he stands on the platform, would hardly be noticed 
as having Negro blood in his veins. He spokein the very 
best style, the substance of his address was very thought- 
fu), and it was one of the best things in the whole series of 
meetings. 

On Thursday morning and afternoon there were reports 
and addresses from Prof. H. C. Vedder, of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary; the Rev. W. H. Geistweit, of Illinois; T. C. 
Search, Esq., Col. Charles H. Banes, and J. W. Willmarth, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, and the Hon. C. W. Kingsley, of 
Massachusetts. In the evening there were addresses by J. 
J. Taylor, D.D., of Mobile, and Russell H. Conwell, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. The remarks of Dr. Taylor were on 
Denominational Unity, and made an excellent impression. 
Dr. Conwell is always interesting ; but on this occasion his 
address was severely criticised by many on the ground that 
in his enthusiasm for Baptist principles he made reflec- 
tions on other Christian bodies which were, at the least, in 
bad taste. 

In the latter part of the afternoon was held a meeting of 
the American Baptist Historical Society. The library of 
the Society, which contained many rare books and also val- 
uable autograph documents, was deposited in the Publica- 
tion Society’s building and was destroyed by the fire. The 
work of the Society will, nevertheless, be carrried forward. 
Steps were taken looking to the preparation and publica- 
tion of a series of papers on Baptist Church History. 
Addresses were delivered by P. L. Jones, D.D., of Fhiladel- 
phia, and President B. L. Whitman, of Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 

On Friday morning was opened the eighty-second an- 
niversary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
After the address of the President, H. F, Colby, D.D., of 
Dayton, O., the annual report was read, which showed the 
receipts during the year from all sources to have been 
$666,569.32. There were donations to the amount of $295, 
920 20; legacies amounted to $189,100.95, and there came 
from Women’s Societies the sum of $110,769.91. The debt 
was reduced $26,129.19, but there still remains a deficit of 
$163,827.63. The amount of legacies was the largest ever 
received in a single year, but in donations there was some- 
thing of a falling off. During the past year sixty-one men 
and women, including wives of missionaries, have been 
sent to the field, twenty-nine being new appointments. 
Bat the resignations and deaths have been so numerous 
that these new recruits represent no new work uader- 
taken ; indeed, they are not quite sufficent co fill the gaps 
in the ranks. The missions of the Society are in Burma, 
Assam, the Telugu country in Southeastern Hindustan, 
Siam, China, Japan and the Congo region. Aid is also 
given to Baptist churches in France, Germany, Spain, 
Sweden, Russia, Finland, Denmark and Norway. In the 
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churches in heathen lands there are 98,030 members, of 
whom 4,657 were baptized the past year, and they con- 
tributed the sum of $47.248.09. 

The meetings of the Missionary Union extended througb 
Friday and Saturday. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
T. S. Barbour, of Fall River; R.S. MacArtbur, D.D., of 
New York; the Rev. Thos. J. Villiers, of Syracuse, and 
many returned missionaries. The session on Saturday 
forenoon was one of especial interest. It was voted to ap- 
point, in connection with the other great missionary socie- 
ties of the denomination, a commission for a systematizing 
of the contributions of the churches. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring Arbitration in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. In regard toa matter which has been 
agitated for two or three years, the question of the appoint- 
ment of a few women on the Executive Committee, com- 
munications were received from different women’s socie- 
ties, saying that they desired nosuch appointment, and the 
whole matter was dropped. 

The Sunday of May 24th was devoted to the annual rer- 
mons before the three societies. The sermon by W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., of New York, before the American Baptist 
Publication Society, and that by Prof. George Bullen, 
D.D., of Newton Theological Seminary, before the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, were given in the morning 
and afternoon in the auditorium at Asbury Park. That by 
Prof. E. H. Johnson, D.D., of Crozer Theological Seminary, 
was delivered in the evening,in the great tabernacle at 
Ocean Grove. 

The sixty-fourth anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society took place on Monday and Tuesday. 
The President, H. K. Porter, esq., of Penn., made an open- 
ing address, The Society not only does missionary work 
and assists feeble churches, but also has a Church Edifice 
department, making both loans and gifts, and it further- 
more carries on a very extensive educational work among 
the colored people of the Southern States. The total re- 
ceipts for the past year were $505,949.40. The debt of the 
Society was reduced by something more than $22,500, but 
there still remains a deficit of $86,245.41. Among the prom- 
inent features of the usual report was its mention of the 
adoption and successful inauguration of a. plan of co- 
operation between this Society and the Southern Baptist 
Convention in work among the Negroes of the South. 

The program cf the meetings included addresses by Pres. 
W. R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, and many 
leaders in the Society’s work. 

Monday afternoon was given to the eighth anniversary 
of the American Baptist Education Society. Tho this is 
one of the youngest of the organizations of the denomina- 
tion, its operations have already marked an era in the de- 
nominational history. With it is connected the rise of the 
University of Chicago, and, under the stimulus given by 
this Society, a score of older. institutions have largely in- 
creased their endowment funds. Daring the past year 
there have been no operations on a large scale, but grants 
amounting to $18,544.74 have been made to various colleges 
and academies, resulting in an increase in the endowments 
of these institutions to the amount of $62,602.73. Con- 
nected with the Baptist denomination in the United States 
there are mcre than two hundred institutions of learning, 
and their aggregate properties amount to some $35,000,000. 

The program arranged for addresses by Pres. J. H. 
Harris, of Bucknell University, Penn., on ‘The Day of 
Prayer for Colleges,” and Prof. C. R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, on “‘ How to Promote the Religious 
Spirit among College Students.” 

Among the incidents of the anniversary week may be 
mentioned the reception of a delegation fron the Southern 
Baptist Convention. There were many side meetings, in- 
cluding gatherings of the alumni of different theological 
seminaries. The assemblies were well enjoyed in their 
social as well as religious advantages. The meetings next 
year will probably be in Pittsburg. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church met in Birmingham, Ala., May 22d, with 
about 500 commissioners in attendance. 








.... The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church opened at Memphis, May 2ist, with the sermon by 
Dr. C. R. Hemphill, of Louisville, Ky. R. Q. Mallard, D.D., 
of New Orleans, was chosen Moderator. 


-..-At the General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church held recently, theevent of greatest im- 
portance was the election of threé bishops: William B. 
Derrick, D.D., of the New York Conference; J. H. Arm- 
strong, D.D., of the Texas Conference, and J. C. Embry, 
D.D., of the Missouri Conference. There was considerable 


opposition to the election of any new bishops, but this was 
overborne. 


.---The fourth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Open Air Workers in America was held last week 
in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Teu- 
nis S. Hamlin, of Washington, presided. Among the 
topics discussed were “‘ Services on the Piers,” *‘ The Effect 
of Open Air Work on the Workers,” “ Doctrinal Preaching 
in Open Air Meetings,” “Efforts with Individuals and 
Groups in the Open Air.”” There was alsoa report on the 
Gospel Wagon Service. There was a large attendance of 
delegates from this country and Canada. 


---. The Northfield season opens with the commencement 
sermon by Mr. Moody, at Mt. Hermon School and North- 
field Seminary, June 14th. On June 20th is the prelimi- 
nary conference of the delegates to the International 
Sunday-school Convention; on the 26th, commences the 
World’s Student Conference, and July ist, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association encampment; also the North- 
field Kindergarten; on July 6th, the Summer School for 
Bible Study; on July 10th, the Young Women’s College 
Conference, and on July 30th, the General Conference of 
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Christian Workers. After the formal close of the general 
conference special Bible lectures will be given by promi- 
nent Bible students at least six times a week. 


....The Home Missionary in its May number acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $72,677 as part payment of the Stick- 
ney legacy. It is understood that the legacy of $150 000 has 
been increased $15,000 by interest, and that the remainder of 
the sum less $7,500 legal expenses is in the hands of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society in securities which 
have not yet been sold. Subscriptions for the Howard Roll 
of Honor of $100 each are still coming in, altho more slowly; 
and it is desired that the entire amount shall be raised to 
wipe out the debt at the beginning of the year without 
regard to the sum received from the Stickney legacy. 


....The statistics of the Baptist denomination just pub- 
lished show a total membership of 3,720,285; there are 
40,064 churches and 27,774 ordained ministers ; the year’s 
record of baptisms is 176,058, less than those of the preced- 
ing year by nearly 30,000. The total membership has also 
fallen off about 80,000. The number of Sunday-schools 
reported is 23,302, with 1,77°°86 pupils. The number of 
students preparing for the ministry is 2,910 ; and the Bap- 
tist denominational institutions number 169, with 2,067 
instructors and 36,016 pupils. The total number of Bap- 
tists throughout the world is put at 4,447,074, including 
437,805 in Great Britain, 29,000 in Germany, 37,601 in Swe- 
den, 17,606 in Russia and Poland, and 111,177 in Asia, of 
whom 64,339 are in India. 


....The case of the Rev. Samuel R. Fuller, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Malden, Mass., 
who was charged with having married again after having 
been divorced, has been closed by a decree of suspension 
from the ministry for two years. He feels that he cannot 
accept this sentence on the following ground : 

*T insist upon my good faith in every step taken by me and 
upon my innocence of wrong, intended or committed, toward the 
Church or toward any individual. Therefore, I cannot submit 
to any condemnatory or disciplinary sentence whatsoever with- 
out doing violence to my consciousness of integrity. 

“ Accordingly, I resign my ministry in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and herewith, as in itscanons provided, ‘declare’ 
to you ‘in writing’ my ‘renunciation’ of said ministry in said 
Church and ‘demand immediate deposition’ therefrom for the 
reason that I do hereby ‘ abandon and openly renounce the dis- 
cipline ’ of said Church.” 


.... Reference has been made in THE INDEPENDENT to the 
Church Army in England, an organization carrying on 
much the same kind of work as the Salvation Army, but 
under the auspices of the Church of England. Its success 
has been most gratifying, altho public attention has not 
been greatly drawn to it. For some little time there has 
been under consideration the starting of asimilar work in 
this country, and Col. H. H. Hadley, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Rescue Mission, has been making plansfor it. Those plans 
are not yet definitely arranged, but the movement has re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of the authorities in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Colonel Hadley expects 
to organize companies and posts in various parts of the 
country. A special committee has been appointed toreport 
on the matter at the next diocesan convention next fall, 
and it is probable that the whole movement will before 
long be thoroughly inaugurated. 


-.--The statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
show 12 synods, the same number as last year ; 65 presby- 
teries, an increase of 1; 869 ministers, an increase of 5, 
and 948 congregations, an increase of 3. The membership 
has grown from 117,706 last year to 120,799, tho the mem- 
bers received on profession are 8,023, a falling off of 930. 
The Sabbath-schools number 1,123 against 1,127 last year. 
The scholars, however, have increased from 103,600 to 107,- 
121. ‘The above statistics include the mission churches of 
the denomination. The contributionsin thiscountry were, 
for salaries of ministers, $586,948, an increase of about 
$8,000 ; for congregational purposes, $473,048, an increase of 
over $42 000. The Boards have received $255,366, against 
$247,512 for last year; and for general purposes the gifts 
have been $102,736, against $121,018. The total contribu- 
tions in this country were $1,404,090, against $1,378,035 for 
last year; and the total for the Church was $1,418,098 
against $1,389,815. Out of the 948 congregations 386 con-, 
tributed to all the funds; 56 contributed to none of the 
funds, and 38 made no report. The largest number of con- 
tributions given to any one fund was $772. The average 
contribution for all objects per member for this country 
was $13 13; the average salary of pastorsin this country 
was put down as $1,054. 








Biblical Vesearch. 


A GEOLOGIST ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SODOM. 


OF the sixty-four pages composing the last issue of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society, vol. xix, No. 1, no 
less than fifty nine are filled by a single article on the sub- 
ject of the “Origin and History of the Dead Sea” (“‘Entsteh- 
ung und Geschichte des Todten Meeres’’), by Dr. Max 
Blanckenhorn, a geologist from the University of Erlangen, 
containing the results of special researches undertaken at 
the expense ef the Society itself. The article is accompanied 
by four full-page maps and eight smallerillustrations, and 
the whole offers more new facts and data to the square inch 
than is generally done even by exceptionally good discus- 
sions. The bulk of the article is of a technical geological 
character, yet furnishes a mass of instructive reading for 
Bible students who are not specialists in the geology of 
Palestine. Toward the close of his discussion the author 
enters upon questions of special interest to the lover of the 
Word, and we, accordingly, condense what he says on these 
points, which is substantially the following : 

The destruction of the oldest seats of civilization and 
culture in the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea districts, 
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namely that of the four cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Aq- 
mah and Zeboim,is one of the fixed facts of earliest tradition, 
and for the critical geologist the phenomenon presents no 
difficulty, as far as it can be traced at all. The tragedy was 
caused by a sudden break of the valley basin in the south- 
ern part of the Dead Sea, resulting in the sinking of the soil, 
a phenomenon which, without apy doubt, was in intimate 
connection with a catastrophe in nature, or an earthquake 
accompanied by such sinking of the soil along one or more 
rents in the earth, whereby these cities were destroyed or 
“overturned,” so that the Salt Sea now occupies their 
territory. The view that this sea did not exist at all before 
this catastrophe, or that the Jordan before this period 
flowed into the Mediterranean Sea, contradicts throughout 
all geological and natural science teachings concerning the 
formation of this whole region. 

There is no reason to accept the hypothesis that a vo}. 
canic eruption or a volcauic outbreak of the soil of any 
kind took place under the feet of the Sodomites, as is 
taught by Naethling in his ‘‘ Das Tode Meer,” 1886, nor 
for believing that a burning lava stream destroyed these 
cities. Much more of a real question is the view that at 
that time only the northern and larger portion of the Dead 
Sea, which is 399 meters deep, actually sunk beneath the 
surrounding surface. But even this view is not acceptable, 
as such a later origin of the Northern Sea would have 
made a sharper difference between the later terraces of the 
sea. The fact of the matter is that the difference be- 
tween the lower terraces and the upper is so slight as to 
preclude the possibility of this hypothesis. Probably tke 
catastrophe to which the account in Genesis refers was 
comparatively small in extent and consisted in the sinking 
of the former southern banks to the extent of about 100 
meters in depth. The waters that then rolled over these 
cities could in the course of time have produced the 
formation of the banks and surroundings that now exists. 
Probably the northern and larger half ofthe Dead Sea 
existed already at the time when Sodom was destroyed, 
while the space now occupied by the southern and 
smaller half, which is only from ove to six meters deep, 
extending from the Lisfin peninsula southward was, pre- 
vious to this catastrophe, fertile bottom land, the edge of 
the valley of Siddim. Among other things, the presence 
of asphalt in the neighborhood of the southern part of the 
sea speaks for this view as to the position of the valley of 
Siddim with its pitch deposits (cf. Josh. 2:1 and 3:1; 
Joel 3:23). That the Pentapolis at one time was situated 
in the southern part of the Dead Sea, which is now called 
Sebcha, is proved also, among other things, by the probable 
location at this place of Zoar, the place which escaped de- 
struction in the days of Lot; in accordance, too, with the 
writers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, including the 
Arabian geographers. As yet nothing certain can be de- 
termined concerning the location of the four other cities, 
viz.: Sodom, Gomorrab, Admah, and Zeboim, of which 
names only that of Sodom in Djebel Usdum, is found 
reflected in any place in these precincts. And even apart 
from geological and geographical reasons, this seems to be 
the natural thing, as the Book of Genesis represents these 
places as having been thoroughly destroyed without leav- 
ing trace or remnant bebind. The fact that now these dis- 
tricts are a dreary waste, and by the Arabian geographer 
Mukaddasi called a “‘hill,’? is no evidence that in earlier 
times this was not different, and this valley not really a 
vision of paradise. 

The destruction of the Sodomite plain by an earthquake, 
is attested not only by the Old Testament but also by 
Greek and Roman authors, in full harmony with the 
account given in Genesis. The author of this deeply in- 
teresting article closes with these words: 

“In this way many of the riddles that are offered by the pecul- 
iar character of the Dead Sea and its surroundings are satis- 
factorily solved. Then, too, all the phenomena of nature which 
the Book of Genesis describes as taking place in connection with 
the catastrophe of Sodom, the last and only one of the kind ex- 
perienced by man in the historical period, I think has been ex- 
plained sufficiently in the preceding discussion.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 7TH. 
WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES.—LUKE 22: 24-37. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.””—Phil. 2: 5. 

NoTEs.—‘A contention among them.”—The disciples 
probably understood that there were stormy times before 
them ; but they expected a speedy victory and a temporal 
kingdom, in which they were to have part ; and they were 
now disputing as to their relative rank init. Doubtless, 
Peter was one of the most ambitious, and James and Jobn 
had their claims, and perhaps Judas. “* The kings of 
the Gentiles.”—As much as to say, “ You are acting like 
the heathen.”’ “ Are called Benefactors.””—The Greek 
word is Euergetes, which was the name taken by two of the 
Egyptian Ptolemies, altho they did not deserve the name. 
“ Greater,” “ younger.”—It was common to speak of 
the older as the greater, and the younger as the less. We 
have no such idea of the primacy which goes with superior 
age, especially in a family, as they have in the East. It 
would be strange for the older brother to be as the younger. 
“Tam .. . ashe that serveth.”—He proved it the 
same night by washing their feet, a duty that belonged to 
a slave. ‘In my temptations.”—Trials. He will not 
distinguish between them, but promises a glorious position 
to all. ‘4 kingdom.—Not separate kingdoms, but 
part in the one kingdom. “Eat and drink at my 


























table.”—This shows more intimacy than would the twelve 
subordinate thrones. Here is the closest fellowship.—— 
“* Onthrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”—We do 
not need to try to explain this. Paul says: “‘ Know ye not 
that ye shall judge angels?” The reference is to the 
closest relation to Christ in the other world, but how we do 
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not know. “Simon, Simon,”—Jesus here uses his old 
name, as if to recall the time before he became a disciple. 
“* Satan asked to have you.”—A figurative expres- 
sion taken from the poem where Satan asks permission of 
God to try Job. It must be noticed that there is a con- 
trast between the plural “ you” and the later singular 
** thee ”’ He wanted to try all the disciples, but Jesus 
saw that Peter was in specia] danger and offered special 
prayer for him. “* Sift you as wheat.’’—The wheat was 
sifted by throwing it up in the air on the open threshing 
floor, when the wind blew awav the chaff. ‘“* When 
once thou hast turned again,”—Better than the technical 


























“converted” of the Old Version. “ Stablish thy 
brethren.”—Because he was a natural leader. “When 
IT sent you forth.”—With the seventy. “ Buy @ 


sword.”’—This is to be taken literally, for self-defense. 
Before they were Jews among Jews, and could properly 
expect hospitality. Now they were to be regarded as here- 
tics and persecuted, and must take care of themselves in 
food and protection. The expression, “sell his’cloak.” is 
a rhetorical expression for sacrifice. “This must be 
fulfilled.”—I, the Master will be reckoned a transgressor, 
and equally you will be so reckoned and need to care for 
yourselves, 

Instruction.—It was a strange contention, which should 
be the greatest, just before they were all to be cast out of 
the synagogs and persecuted. But we are often giving all 
our hearts to earthly ambitions, when perhaps we shall 
die to-morrow. 

We must try to give up utterly the standards of the 
world, and accept those of Christ, which are the very re- 
verse. The ways of the kings of the Gentiles are not our 
ways; we have a different law, not that of pride and self- 
ishness, but of humility and love. 

Ptolemy wanted to be called Benefactor, even if he was 
not such. Justso many aruler among us is much more 
anxious to be called honest or patriotic than he is really 
to be such. And boys at school are often more anxious to 
get a good mark than to deserve it. We ouzht to be anx- 
ious to know, not to seem to know;; to be, not to seem to 
be good. 

If you have a natural advantage of superior age, or abil- 
ity, or knowledge, or wealth. do not use it to get authority 
or honor, but only to do good with it. Older children must 
not lord it over the younger, but rather help them. Help- 
ing otbers, service, is the thing. 

Weare all servants, when we do our duty. The shoe- 
maker who mends my shoes serves me; the man who 
makes your bicycle serves you; the teacher serves you; 
the President is the servant of the people, working for 
their advantage, or he ought to. 

Jesus was the chief of servants. He made service honor- 
able and sublime. Let no one fret that he does not ru'e; 
he is not fit to rule till he has learned to serve, so that he 
can rule by service. 

Yet there is a kingdom and the greatest glory and bonor 
for the true servants of Christ. They bave part in a 
glorious kingdom here, and shall have all its honor here- 
after. We cannot understand the glories of Heaven, but 
we may be heirs of all its promises. 

Itis not simply the wicked that Satan tempts; but he 
also sifts the true disciples, in the very presence of their 
Master. 

We are sure to be tempted, and liable to fail; but Jesus 
intercedes for us. Our faith will not fail if we depend on 
him. If we do not rest on Jesus we sball fail. 

The Old Version says of Peter, ‘‘When thou art con- 
verted,” and the Revised says, ‘‘ When once thou hast 
turned again.” The verb is active, not passive. Peter was 
to turn, repent. not be turned, or converted without his 
own action. The converting and the turning are about 
the same thing. We often speak of conversion as the first 
turning from a life of sin to a life of service to God: but it 
is just the same process whenever a Christian resolves to 
live a better life. The repentance is thesame, the faith and 
the consecration, and we need to be converted to turn again 
every day. 

Jesus did not teach war when he gave permission to buy 
asword. He rebuked Peter alittle later for using a sword 
uvjustifiably. But he did teach the right of self-defense 
against robbers. But that does not warrant us, in this 
peaceful country, to carry concealed weapoas. 











Ministerial Register. 


ANDERSON, W. L., Bapt., Edinboro, accepts call to McKees- 
port, Penn. 

BARTLETT, W. A., Cong., Ridgeland, Il., accepts call to 
Lowell, Mass. 

BRADLEY, Cartes F., Unit., Quincy, I., died May 7th, 
aged 56. 





BRAMIN, F. P., Bapt., Plainsville. accepts call to Stepney, Conn. 

BURGESS, G. A.. Cong.. President of Winnebag» College, Minn., 
accepts call to Toledo, O. 

BYRAM, B. P., Bapt., Providence, R.I., died May 16th, aged 85. 

COOLEDGE, ©. H, Cong., West Newbury, accepts call to Pier- 
mont, N. H. 

CORNELL. F. W., Prot. Epis., Chesterfield. [ll., accepts call to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FENNER, Sruon, Luth., Louisville, Ky., died May 6th. 

GAINES, F. H.. Presb. Decatur, Ga., accepts presidency of 
Agnes Scott Institute. 

GUTHRIE, T. S., Univ.. Logansport, Ind., resigns. 

HOLDEN, F. A.,Cong., Buckingham, accepts call to Willing- 
ton, Conn. 

LEWIS. T. D., Prot. Epis.. Fairfax, C. H.. Va , accepts call to 
Taylor, Tex. 

MATTHEWS. F. E., Prot. Epis., Erie, Penn., accepts call to 
New York City. 

PIER, R. F. Y., Bapt., Rockford, Ill., resigns to enter evan- 
gelistic work. 

rere D. A. K., Presb., Ballevue, Ia., accepts call to Prin ce 


PUGHE. Ricaarp, Presb., Broadhead, Wis., resigns. 
RANKIN, Joun G., Presb., Quincy, Ill., died May 7th, aged 75. 
SARGENT, R.S., Bapt., Paw Paw, accepts call to Peoria, Ill. 

Oe a ee Dene: Kansas City, Mo., died May 16th , 


THE INDEPENDENT 
fiterature. 


‘The prompt mention sn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of worka for further. notice. 


PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS.* 
BY BENJAMIN LABAREE, D.D. 





Mr. WILson’s volume is a valuable contribution to our 


_knowledge of a land on which the attention of the world 


is focused at the present time. While he does not dis- 
cuss the politics of the country at length, for he is still a 
resident in Persia, he yet furnishes much important 
information regarding the people and their rulers, their 
government and their religion, their social and economic 
conditions, which throws light upon the drama of a 
change of kings, now enacting in that land. Mr. Wilson 
has had unusual facilities during his fifteen years of res- 
idence and travel among the Persians for extensive 
acquaintance with all classes. He has come incl: se con- 
tact with princes and peasants, scholars and soldiers, 
priests and tradesmen. -He has been a close observer, 
and his notebook has been well stored with incident and 
anecdote, proverbs and folklore which, as spread out on 
his pages in the midst of a vast amount of practical and 
most valuable information upon Persian modes of life, 
make up a most entertaining volume. There is not a 
dull or unprofitable page in it. A vein of humor, too, 
runs through the book, which enlivens it, and often adds 
a strong realistic coloring to the narrative, as, for exam- 
ple, where we read of the mountain brigand demanding a 
present of sugar, a commodity which every traveler in 
Persia finds it desirable to carry with him for his tea. Our 
author’s American genee of right refused the demand, 
but the refusal being answered by ugly demonstrations 
of club and rifle, Mr. Wilson naively says: ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican eagle was too far away, and he got the sugar.” 
Another droll incident he gives, which throws light on 
more than one phase of Persian habits and beliefs, is that 
of a woman clumsily tumbling out of a missionary rock- 
ing chair, and scrambling out of the room, screaming : 
‘“‘Vy! vy! Ihave got into one of the converting ma- 
chines”; nor could she be persuaded to come again into 
the room containing the dangerous concern. 

But Mr. Wilson’s book is valuable not only for its full 
and fresh information, but because of its reliability as 
well. Rich in material, he is also accurate in statement, 
and in the main very truthful in impression. He does 
not write simply for effect, nor from any partisan point 
of view, national or religious. In his portraiture of 
Persian character he is not lacking in candor or sym- 
pathy. Hecredits the people cordially with energy asa 
race, with intellectual force and ability in governing, 
with industry, and many of the gentler characteristics, 
while his chapter on their ‘‘ Religious Life and Morals” 
is anything but an attractive exhibition of this vigorous 
nation under Moslem influences. But it is not over- 
drawn, especially in describing the universal dishonesty 


‘of the people, in spite of the phrase constantly on 


their lips, “‘ A liar is an enemy of God.” Mr, Wilson 
might have added another almost 4s common,‘ Ly- 
ing has undermined our habitation.” This combina- 
tion of conscientious and conscienceless character, 
of honesty and dishonesty, of religiousness and hy- 
pocrisy, in the Persian, baffles the understanding of the 
Anglo-Saxon, The most astute is liable to be misled by 
their duplicity. All travelers bear witness toit. Mrs, 
Isabella Bird Bishop says no nation she has ever visited 
equals the Persians in the art of deceiving. It is pos- 
sible that this glaring vice sometimes throws the really 
better side of their character into the shade. We think 
that Mr. Wilson might have portrayed some of their more 
pleasing traits of character with greater fulness, and yet 
have done no injustice to the most truthful impression. 

The picture given us of Persian women is calculated to 
touch the hearts of all who desire to see the true eleva- 
tion of the sex. Itis not darker than the reality. No 
one familiar with the facts, from personal observation, 
can escape the conclusion, recorded in this volume, that 
woman in Persia occupies the position of slave to man’s 
pleasure and comfort, and aspires to nothing more. 
Slaveholders often love their slaves and are kind to 
them;so Persian men are very often affectionate and 
considerate toward their wives. Theeffects of polygamy 
and free divorce, as told in our author’s pages, are as 
disastrous to domestic peace and happiness as might te 
expected. Mr. Wilson quotes a celebrated Mohammedan 
apologist, who says : 

“Thanks be to God I am not a Christian, that I should 
be bound as a slave to one woman, or any woman be bound 
tome. The question whether I will mate with a single 
woman and be a companion to ber alone, it [Mohammed- 
anism] hands over to my generosity. Ah! it is a beautiful 
religion.” 

Interest will be felt in what Mr. Wilson has to say of 
the late Shah Nasr-i-Din (Steward of the Religion), and 
his successor, Mouzaffar-i-Din (Prosperity of tho Reli- 
gion). His portraiture is doubtless drawn somewhat cau- 
tiously, as by one still residing in the realm ; but it is in 

* PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. WITH SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF 
RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN. 
By the Rev. S. G. WILSON, M.A., Fifteen Years a Missionary in Persia. 


With Map and Illustrations. Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Toronto. 
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general truthful so far as it goes. What he says of Nasr- 
i-Din is the verdict, doubtless, that history will pro- 
nounce : 


‘‘A man of marked talent, great energy, strong grasp of 
the details of administration, fine discernment in politics, 
alert to the demands of the times, with an earnest desire 
for the progress of the realm.” 

His account of the Vali Ahd, gear whom he has re- 
sided, gives the impression of an amiably disposed man, 
fond of various innocent and useful diversions, humane 
and compassionate, rigid in his religious opinions and 
practices, but inexperienced in the affairs of government, 
which he has usually left to his chief Minister of State. 
It is to be hoped he will call to his side, as he ascends the 
throne, his old counselor, the Amiri Nizam, an old 
mab, but a vigorous ruler, well fitted by experience to 
act as Sadr-Azam, or Grand Vizier, to the new Sbah. 
But the outlook is not a very bright one for the new 
rézime, 

Mr. Wilson’s account of the conflict between the late 
Shah and the ecclesiastical power in the Empire, over 
the tobacco monopoly (pp. 290-296), in which royalty was 
comple t2ly humbled before the Chief Mujtehid, or Grand 
High Priest, augurs hopelessly for any progress, com- 
mercial or otherwise, under a sovereign of less intelli- 
gence and determination than the late Nasr-i-Din. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Condition and Needs of Persia,” 
Mr. Wil-on emphasizes the need of a clearer demarcation 
between the powers of the civil and the religious author- 
ities. The lack of this is the cause of constant conflicts 
between governors of every rank and the Moslem 
hierarchy. The late Shah had succeeded, previous to 
the unfortunate issue of the Tobacco Monopoly, in 
curbing the aggressiveness of the priests. They will un- 
doub edly have larger influence than ever under the 
new Shah, and everything will go backward. 

Of course, it is impossible to predict what Russian in- 
terests, which are also bound to have increased control in 
affairs, may effect in sustaining the new king as against 
the faratical priests, who had the audacity to demand, 
in the crisis above mentioned, that all foreigners be ex- 
pelled from the country. 

The publishers have spared no required pains to bring 
out Mr, Wilson’s volume in an attractive form. We 
notice some misprints in Persian words, which Mr. Wil- 
son would doubtless have corrected but for his absence 
from the country. There is a valuable map accompany- 
ing the book, and a few full-page illustrations, well 
executed. The English press, which takes a special in- 
terest in Persian matters, speaks highly of the book. 


»— 
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A WONDERFUL MAP. 


THE United States Hydrographic Office of the Naval 
Bureau has just issued a map which embodies the entire 
history of North Polar Exploration. It is published in 
two sheets, which divide between them the entire area 
included in the Arctic Circle, and with a marginal belt of 
four degrees outside it. In other words, the map covers the 
entire area of North Polar exploration from Lat. 62° 30’ 
north. It is, of course, circular, and is drawn to so large 
a scale that the diameter of the great circle contained on 
the two sheets measures forty inches. The Longitudes 
East and West from Greenwich are marked on the Arctic 
Circle, and the Latitudes on two great meridian lines which 
cross the map at right angles from 75° west (nearly the 
latitude of Washington) and at 165° west. The great circle 
of Lockwood and Brainard’s nearest approach to the Pole, 
May, 1882, is drawn at 83° 24’ north, aud the point where 
they reached that altitude is marked at 44° 5' west. The 
history of every North Polar expedition and exploration of 
the coasts is indicated by a series of ingenious colored lines 
and tracings. They can be easily followed, and tell the 
story with absolute accuracy and in graphic terms. 
The amount of skilled labor and geographic de- 
tai] incorporated in the map, is enormous, and 
is saved from being confusing only by the Jarge 
scale to which the map is drawn. Seventy-six dis- 
tinct explorations are traced on the map, from Sir John 
Franklin's, in 1845, down to Peary’s, in 1895. Eight na- 
tions are represented in these explorations—Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, Russia 
and the United States. The hight of the land is markedin 
feet and the depth of the water in fathoms. ‘The land is 
colored to a light gray and the water left white. The names 
on the map are not crowded and are most delightfully leg- 
ible. The entire lithographic execution of the work is the 
best. We are at's loss which to pronounce the more admir- 
able, the high degree of perfection reached in the printing 
or the judgment shown in avoiding unnecessary refinements 
and the overloading the surface with more names than it 
could carry clearly, as is done in the recent editions of Stieler. 
It was a good stroke of practical judgment which divided the 
entire Arctic Circle between two sheets, instead of giving 
itallin one huge, unmanageable sheet, an arrangement 
whose convenience any one who wishes to consult the maps 
often will appreciate at once. At the bottom a complete 
key to all the signs or symbols employed to indicate the 
polar explorations and expeditions, with the names of the 
explorers and the dates of their expeditions, is printed out 
in full. Weare proud to see so great a work as this bear- 
ing the imprimatur of the United States Hydrographic 
Office ; and, more than all, we are glad to have such a con- 
densed clue map to tell in a few words the confused and 
confusing story of these heroic expeditions, to show what 
each accomplished, and what the relation of one to the 
other is and what remains to be done. The map is issued 
at the low price of one doll-r, which, we understand, barely 
covers the cost of publicati n, 
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History of Christian Doctrine. By George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale Univer- 
sity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net.) 

This is the fourth volume already pub- 
lished in “‘The International Theological 
Library.”’ It is an achievement of much 
interest and usefulness, written in a direct, 
simple and attractive style, free from tech- 
nical terms and done throughout with 
adequate knowledge, which applies to all 
branches of the subject and fails on 
none, with golden candor, critical accuracy, 
and a keen sense of positive and relative 
values. As much as this any one at all 
acquainted with the author might be sure 
of in advarce. The work has, besides, some 
special features which deserve notice. 
Important among them is the abandon- 
ment of the old arrangement, which pre- 
sented first the general history of the 
period under review, in a sort of sketch or 
outline, and followed this with the special 
history arrange’ in topics intended to ex- 
pand and exhaust the history of one period 
after another in succession. Professor 
Fisher, following the example particularly 
of Harnack, abandons this distinction be- 
tween general and special history. The 
work of each theologian is presented in its 
systematic unity instead of being torn 
apart into fragments, each to be put into a 
class and rewoven again into the develop- 
ment of some one theological topic, such 
as the history of the Atonement, for exam- 
ple, instead of being left standing in its 
natural connection with the rest of the 
system to which it naturally belonged. 
Consequently, we have in this volume 
the “Theology of Luther,’’ the ‘The- 
ology of Calvin,” “The Theological 
System of Augustine,’ each discussed in 
its organic unity and in the relation of one 
part to another. The teachings of these 
theologians on special topics, such as the 
Trinity or the Atonement, are presented ; 
but they are not taken out of connection 
with the rest of the system to which 
they belong, nor discussed in their rela- 
tions to an abstract theological move- 
ment. 

There can be no question that the old 
method tended to harden theology intoacold, 
soulless intellectualism, and that much was 
lost by the analysis which tore one part from 
its organic connection with the rest and 
transformed the theological system which 
emerged at last into something more like a 
reconstructed skeleton than a liviug organ- 
ism. Still there were great merits in the 
old system to recommend it to students, 
and we are glad tosee that Professor Fisher 
has adopted the new method without 
wholly abandoning the old. In other words, 
on important subjects when the topical 
development seemed to permit this treat- 
ment, he has given his readers the benefit 
of the topical method of presentation. In 
fact, this method prevails in his scheme 
down to Part III and the Reformation and 
the rise of modern Protestant theology. 
Previous to this time the evils of the topical 
method are not so serious. After theology 
assumed the highly systematic form given 
to it by the Protestant divines, the inter- 
relation of part with part became so impor- 
tant that the organic unity of the whole 
could not be broken in upon withimpunity. 
Itis, however, a great merit throughout 
the whole of Professor Fisher’s develop- 
ment of his subject that the organic uni. 
ties are preserved and that topics are pre- 
sented in the closest possible relation to the 
vital wholes of which they form a constitu- 
ent part. 

Passing from the matter of method to the 
history itself, it is easy to discover how 
Professor Fisher’s natural method has 
come to his aid in the development of the 
actual movements of the history. From 
the obscure beginnings in Apostolic times 
his theory of history as a living movement 
seems to provide him with some happy art 
of making his way to the vital force which 
dominates and characterizes all the rest. 
This lends a perpetual freshness to the 
book from the beginning, and particularly 
at the beginning, where, tho the ground has 
been trodden and retrodden and every inch 
explored by an eadless number of eager ex- 
plorers, we doubt if any critic or scholar of 
them all could read Professor Fisher’s brief 
chapters without feeling that he had 
plowed a new furrow through the field and 
turned up new soil to the sun. 

In many respects the greater interest of 
the volume begins with the theology of the 
Reformation, which, in his pages, is made 
to turn back through luminous connections 
to the Apostolic sources from which it is 
derived, and to look forward to its modern 
developments. These are traced with clear- 
ness and accuracy, and with a fulness of 
treatment which seems to exhaust the pos- 
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sibilities of such brief limits as are assigned 
to the work. 

It often happens that the most recent 
periods are those as to which students find 
it most difficult to get the information they 
need. Such readers will thank Profesgor 
Fisher for the aid he has prepared for them 
on theology as affected by modern philoso- 
phy and scientific researches. The period 
under review begins with Locke and takes 
into account the epochal systems on which 
modern thought turns, and the epoch- 
making workers who, in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, haveborne their partia the movement. 
All this is exceedingly brief, sometimes 
painfully brief, but wonderfully suggestive 
and appreciative, and done witha judgment 
which rarely errs in its estimate of values 
and more rarely still fails on the facts. The 
whole chapter on the New England divines 
and American theology deserves close atten- 
tion. We note, also, the remarks on J. B. 
Mozley’s teachings,on Erskine of Linlathen, 
McCleod Campbell, Hamilton, Mansel, and, 
crossing the channel, on Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl and the living school which repre- 
sents and carries forward his opinions, par- 
ticularly Julius Kaftan. The Kantian 
movement is treated in a somewhat unusual 
way, which has, however, the merit, which 
belongs to the whole book,of showing where 
it came from, what it was and what it led 
to; or, in other words, in its organic essence 
and connections. 

The concluding tenth chapter on ‘‘Cer- 
tain Theological. Tendencies of Recent 
Times,” is in Professor Fisher’s best vein. 
In it he adverts to the return of scholarship 
and philosophy to faith, and of the general 
outcome of the long warfare from which, 
it would seem, that Christian theology is 
now emerging, reconstructed in many 
points, but with the great points of the 
position more firmly in command than ever. 
It is a golden chapter which cannot be 
represented by an extractor two. The best 
we can do is to counsel our readers to read 
it in the book itself. 


_ 
> 


The United States of America 1765-1865. 
By Edward Channing, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. (Macmillan and Co. $1.50.) 

The points which has received most at- 

tention in this new and brief account of the 
first one hundred years of United States 
history,are the inner motives and influences 
which gave the history its direction. It is 
writen with a nervous force which goes deep 
into the subject, and is particularly good in 
the summary sketches of men and of situa- 
tions of affairs. The analysis of the influ- 
ences at work in the colonies is, perhaps, 
too brief, or too rigorous to make an im- 
pression which is altogether fair. What 
ever the defect may be the work hardly does 
justice to the larger motives which operated 
on the minds of the colonists and in a few 
years transformed them from the most 
loyal subjects of the British Crown to 
patriots ready to risk anything for inde- 
pendence. Too much weight is given to ac- 
cident and incident. The influence of slow- 
ly operating causes is not duly considered. 
Nor were the colonies by any means as het- 
erogeneous a body as Mr.Channing describes. 
The account of the formation and adoption 
of the new Constitution, tho it leaves much 
to be desired on the score of fulness, ia an 
adequate exposition of the situation. More 
light might be thrown on the constitutional 
situation by explaining at greater length 
the motives which in one part of the coun- 
try and another delayed the ratification,and 
even made the fate of the new Constitution 
for atime doubtful. The author has a yet 
more difficult task in the exposition of the 
causes which led to the Civil War. The 
question whether the seceders were rebels 
or pot is one of small importance and not 
worth discussing ; nor need we delay very 
long on the author’s proposition that the 
War was not begun for the destruction 
of slavery. Certainly it was not; but 
the defense and maintenance of the area 
of freedom on the general principle that free- 
dom was nationaland slavery sectional, was 
the key to the Federal position quite as much 
as the love of union. The passionless assertion 
that the destruction of slavery was an in- 
cidental consequence of the war does not 
represent the moral position of the people 
nor do justice to the motives which upheld 
them in their suffering and sacrifice. On 
the constitutional question as to the right 
of a State to secede the author does not make 
his position clear, and seems to accept Mr. 
Lodge’s assertion that in 1787-88 ‘“‘ there 
was nota maninthe country . .. who 
regarded the new system as anything but 
an experiment from which each and every 
State had the right peaceably to withdraw.” 
Disregarding Mr. Madison’s positive asser- 
tion of the contrary, Mr. Channing treats 
the situation as one that hinged on an un- 





decided point of the utmost consequence 
and which “‘ permitted of edevelopment in 
either or both directions.” It is very un- 
fair to describe John Brown as imbued 
with ‘‘the old Puritan idea that God was 
on the side of the successful soldier.” By 
what right does Mr. Channing attribute 
this motive to the Puritans whose whole 
history is a protest against it; or to John 
Brown either? In speaking of the choice 
of Lincoln as the standard bearer in 1856 in 
preference to Seward, we are left to under- 
stand that the motives of the choice were 
wholly prudential. “Seward was a more 
prominent man in the party; but he had 
been long in political life and had made 
many enemies.” We concede the fact; but 
it does not at all explain the well-grounded 
distrust of Mr. Seward as a leader in‘the 
critical times which were approaching. 
Greater and stronger considerations led to 
the nomination of Lincoln than the belief 
that he was the “safer candidate” and 
could ‘carry several Western States.’ 
History must be impartial, but it must be 
written with a sympathetic appreciation of 
the great motives that operate in it. 


One of the greatest needs to students of 
the Syriac language has been that of acom- 
pendious lexicon of the language, and, in- 
deed, of some complete 'exicon on any scale 
Michaelis’s revision of Castel, published 
more than a hundred years ago, and, of 
course, growing rarer and dearer ail the 
time, bas been the only stand-by. The great 
“Thesaurus” of R. Payne Smith, too costly 
for most, is ‘not yet complete, and the stu- 
dent bas been forced to resort to the partial 
vocabularies of the chrestomathies, along 
with those that often (necessarily) accom- 
pany newly discovered texts. With all this 


labor, the study of Syriac has presented a 


strong element of discouragement to those 
who pass the mere elementary stage ; noris 
the room or incentive for new investigations 
always enough to keep the enthusiast from 
weariness. The ‘‘Thesaurus” itself does 
not contain all the words it should, and, 
like all other lexicons, often fails us in 
reading even the Syriac cosmogonies and 
ecclesiastical writings. Two Syriac hand- 
lexicons have been in course of preparation 
for some years, one by Miss Smith, a daugh- 
ter of the late R. Payne Smith, and his 
chief assistant in compiling the “‘ Thesau- 
rus,” and another by Karl Brockelmanp, of 
Breslau. That of Miss Smith is passing 
through the press; Brockelmann’s was 
issued in parts, and is now complete. It is 
the result of careful and diligent work, and is 
generally an example of compression almost 
to the last degree. The later-published 
texts have, for the most part, been carefully 
searched and have yielded a multitude of 
additional words. Twenty two pages of 
Addenda et Corrigenda show. sstill 
further diligence, along with the com- 
mendable adoption of suggestions from 
various scholars who had examined the 
earlier fascicles. Tbe work is a very great 
convenience and time saver to the advanced 
scholar. The scale of the work, however, 
is about like that of the pocket Greek vo- 
cabulary of Liddell and Scott, or the Latin 
one of Allen, except that Brockelmann 
pretty conscientiously puts down some 
autbority for the occurrence of a word or 
meaning, and often indulges in polemics 
against other Syriac scholars, thus occupy- 
ing space that might, perhaps, better be 
filled with additional definitions, and which 
serve little purpose except with the rarer 
words. The definitions are rarely more than 
a single word for each principal meaning of 
the Syriac word; phrases are never ex- 
plained or cited, no matter how obscure an 
idiom may be, or how necessary to be ex- 
plained in a lexicon. The particles, which 
are all important in the Oriental languages, 
are almost never defined or explained, being 
left with a bare reference to Néldeke’s 
grammar. Thus, for what the compiler bas 
done he deserves high praise; for what he 
has left undone, the advanced scholars may 
forgive him, but the beginners never will. 
We need, after all, a hand-lexicon of the 
Syriac language for common reading as 
much as weever did. The Assyrian deriva- 
tions were furnished by Jensen ; the excel- 
lent preface by Ndldeke. (4to, pp. viii, 510. 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard ; Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clarke.) 


The Scribners import and bave now on 
hand for sale Volume V of A History of 
the Councils of the Church from. the Origi- 


nal Documents. By the Right Rev. Charles. 


Joseph Hefele, D.D., late Bishop of Rotten- 
burg, and formerly Professor of Theology 
in the University of Tiibingen. The Eng- 
lish translation of this great work was 
begun more than twenty-five years ago and 
carried through the first volumes when, 
owing to insufficient support, the publica- 
tion was dropped, and could not be resumed 
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with much promise of success until the 
present time. The editor and translator, 
William R.Clark,Professor of Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Toronto, and an Hon. Pro- 
fessor in Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., has 
now been able to complete his design by a vol- 
ume which brings the original work down to 
the close of the second Council of Nicwa— 
the last which was recognized by the entire 
Church. This volume covers the period 
from A.D. 626 to the close of the second 
Council of Nicsa, A.D. 787. Room has been 
found in this volume for the corrections 
and additions made by Hefele in the second 
edition of bis original work. The transla. 
tion was done with the author’s approba- 
tion, aud is now carried to the point orizi- 
nally intended. It introduces English read- 
ers to a work which has long been standard 
in German, and which hitherto was avail- 
able only to students able to read it in the 
German language. 


Mr. F. A, Crandall, U.S., Superintendent 
of Congressional Documents, has published 
&@ pawpblet containing the First Draft of a 
Proposed Bilt to Reduce the Cost, Increase 
the Value and Simplify the Methods of 
Publishing the Public Documents Furnish- 
cd to Designated Depository Libraries. 
The present method leads to utter confusion 
and endless complaint as to cost and gen- 
eral inefficiency. Mr. Crandall’s bill strikes 
at the root of the trouble, first by removing 
the mass of the annual reports out of the 
Congressional reserve and next by cutting 
down theenormous expense of publication by 
binding in good cloth instead of sheep. The 
cost of binding in sheep is usually greater 
than of the entire manufacture of the book 
outside the binding, and good cloth is bet- 
ter. The points aimed at in the new bill 
are four: 

“TI. That the libraries shall be supplied from 
the earliest edition of every document that can 
be made available for that purpose. 

“II. That every document in its bound form 
shall appear under only one title, in one binding, 
one color and one size. 

“IIL. That for improvement of appearance 
and of durability, and to save half the cost of 
production, the reserve volumes of the public 
documents should be bound in cloth instead of 
sheepskin. 

“IV. That in securing these necessary results 

existing arrangements and methods should be 
disturbed as little as possible.” 
Mr. Crandall invites suggestions and im- 
provements from ali interested in the sub- 
ject. The proposed changes could not fail 
of unlocking the matter now sbut up in the 
confused labyrinths of our national docu- 
ménts. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Central Associa- 
tion has published the Historical Address 
given last February by the Rev. Edwin 
Pond Parker, D.D ,on The Hartford Central 
Association and the Bushnell Controversy. 
We have read the address from end to 
end, and propose to keep it as a monu- 
mental and exemplary piece of Church his- 
tory. Dr. Parker’s tone is calm and judi- 
cial. He has made himeelf master of the 
whole discussion, and presents it in terms 
as accurate as they are interesting. 
Our readers will recall the recent trial and 
acquittal of the Rev. William Thurston 
Brown before the Consociation at Madison, 
Conn., on the charge of heretical teachings. 
The entire proceedings in this case are pub- 
lished in a brochure, The Christian Liber- 
ty of Ministry and Laity in the Congrega- 
tional Churches. It contains an interesting 
introduction, names of council, the charges 
in full, Mr. Brown’s defense, resolutions 
and decision of the council, Dr. Brastow's 
address, and a brief history of the Church. 
(Wilson B. Coe, Madison, Conn. 25 cents.) 


In India. Translated from the French of 
André Chevrillon by William Marchant. 
(Henry Holt & Company. $1.50.) This isa 
delightful book to read. In giving it an 
English dress the author has paid more 
attention to the substance than to the form 
and done hi- best to translate the French 
sparkle and dramatic vivacity. The result 
is something new; certainly not ungram- 
matical, not defiance of grammar, and not 
at all unpleasing, and it is wonderfully 
vital. The author looks at things with the 
eye of an artist, and writes about them as he 
sees them. His tone is that of sympathetic 
appreciation, mildly critical occasionally, 
butin general the tone of a man who has no 
theories or ideas of his-own, but only a vast 
capacity of absorption for whatever circum- 
ambient environment he is plunged in. 
This is no new recipe for the production of 
a book that reads well ; and certainly it bas 
raised in this case the art of the writer to 

something like a fascination. 


An Ethical Movement. A Volume of 
Lectures. By_W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer of 
the Ethical Society of St. Louis. (Macmillan 
and Co. $1.75.) Tospeak frankly, we can 
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make nothing more of this volume than an 
attempt to extend ethics into the sphere of 
religion, and to make it do the work of re- 
ligion without being a religion. Thinking 
people from Cicero down to Mr. Kidd have 
perceived that nothing can take the place 
of areligion which does not come from and 
spring into the supernatural world. Now, 
Mr. Sheldon’s ethics ends where the super- 
natural begins. He halts on that line and 
cannot bring himself to make faith’s 
plunge beyond. He feels, however, that 
there is something in religion he would 
possess, and what he has done in this series 
of lectures is to extend the function of 
ethics as far as he can over the border 
without committing himself to supernat- 
uralism. To us the result is painful, 
dreary and futile, except as it sets one 
a-thinking. 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar. His Life, Times 
and Speeches, 1825-1893. By Edward Mayes, 
LL.D., ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi. (Publishing House of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Bar- 
bee & Smith, Agents, Nashville, Tenn. 
$5.00.) This is one of the lives which let 
the reader deeper into the secret of the 
Civil War than almost any history. I[t is 
a straightforward, frank and unpassionate 
narrative, of the career of a man who not 
only went out with his State, but drafted 
the secession ordinance which took Mis- 
sissippi out of the Union and reported it to 
the convention at Jackson. After doing 
what he could for the Confederacy, he sur- 
rendered with the others at Appomattox 
and went home to begin life honorably 
again. Time, events, the conciliatory poli- 
cy of President Hayes and his own good 
sense brought him in heart and hand into 
the reconstructed Upion and gave the world 
a new example of the healing and assim- 
ilating power of American institutions and 
the American way of administering them. 
No more brilliant example can be given 
of this than his late career and his death 
at his post as one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Dr. 
Mayes assumed the task of Judge Lamar’s 
biographer in deference to the expressed 
desire of the family. He has done his work 
in a good spirit, without avoiding the diffi- 
cult details of the secession and reconstruc- 
tion period, but with the evident convic- 
tion that the greater period of bis life dated 
from his reconstruction in the new Union, 
his patriotic activity in Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, and his infiuence as associate 
justice in the Supreme Court. The volume 
contains large extracts, and an appendix 
composed principally of his more important 
speeches, 


Weacknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
from the Department of the Interior, the 
Census Office, the Report of Manufactur- 
ing Industries in the United States for the 
Eleventh Census: 1890. Part I, Totals for 
States and Industries. Prepared under the 
direction of Robert P. Porter, Superintend- 
ent, and Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor in charge. ‘We note, also, in 
connection with the above the Abstract of 
the Eleventh Census, 1890, a second edition, 
revised and enlarged, a labor saving publi- 
cation of the first importance and conven- 
ience. It compresses the vast tomes of the 
entire Census into one compact little octavo 
of 300 pages, and presents them in tables 
systematically arranged, and which apy 
one can interpret for himself. The Table 
of Contents shows not only what the Ab- 
stract contains, but where everything in it 
may be found. 





The Macmillans have on their counters 
Volume IV of Studia Biblica et Ecelesias- 
tica, Essays Chiefly in Biblical and Pa- 
tristic Criticism. By members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The volume is one in 
which critical students will find much to 
interest and profit them. The papers are 
“St. Paul and Hellenism,” E. L. Hicks, 
Canon of Manchester ; “‘ Tke Galatia of St. 
Pauland the Galatic Territory of Acts,” 
au important paper by W. M. Ramsay, Pro- 
fessor at Aberdeen; * Acta Pilati,” F. C. 
Conybeare, Oxford; “The Purpose of the 
World-Process and the Problem of Evil, 
as explained in the Clementine and Lactan- 
tian Writingsin a system of Subordinate 
Dualism,” F. W. Bussell, Oxford, and the 
“Style and Language of St. Cyprian,” E. 
W. Watson, Oxford. 


Fairy Tales. By Mabel Faller Blodgett, 
author of “In Poppy-Land,” with Pictures 
by Ethel Reed. A very beautiful book is 
this to the eye, in type and paper, and par 
ticularly in the effective use of the poster 
Style of illustrations, especially for the 
Rrotesque elements of the romance. The 
Stories are light, graceful and ingenious. 
In a well worn field they show a rather sur- 
Prising freshness, as, for example, in “ How 
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Olaf Fought the Ogre.” The illustrations 
Miss Reed has invented to go with this 
tale shows that she has not studied the 
Japanese art in vain. She is one of the 
best puster artists, 


Readers who remember Mr. William H. 
Rideing’s very pleasing chapters on the 
“Land of Lorna Doone,” will be prepared 
to welcome his new: volume of similar 
sketches, ‘“‘ At Hawarden with Mr. Glad- 
stone and other Transatlantic Experiences.” 
From Mr. Gladstone’s home, where Mr. 
Rideing was curteously received, he takes 
his readers over his own pleasant path 
through Ireland and England, chatting 
with them with bright intelligence by the 
way. 


The Orange Judd Company are issuing 
the Fourth Edition, Revised and Rewritten, 
of American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. By George Husmann. It includes 
several added chapters on the Grape Indus- 
tries of California, with which Mr. Hus- 
mann’s experience as former Agricultural 
Commissioner made him entirely familiar. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A POPULAR life of Thomas A. Edison, 
by E. C. Kenyon, will soon by published by 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


..»» The June Forum will contain an arti- 
cle on “‘ The Education of Women in Tur 
key,’’ by Miss Mary Mills Patrick, the able 
and scholarly President of the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople. 


.-Edward Arnold, 70 Fifth Ave., will 
publish immediately ‘‘ George’s Mother,” a 
new novel by Mr. Stephen Crane, whose 
““Red Badge of Courage’’ has provoked 
more discussion than any other American 
story of the past year. 


----Among Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany’s announcements are ‘Camilla,’ a 
novel of society life in Stockholm, by Rich- 
ert von Koch; a story of Nantucket, “ The 
Victory of Ezry Gardner,” by Miss Imogen 
Clark ; and Dr. Herron’s new volume, ‘‘ The 
Social Meanings of Religious Experiences,”’ 





....Ex-President Harrison’s articles in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal have proved so 
successful that the series will be extended 
beyond the limit first proposed. ‘‘ The 
President’s Official Family,’ the topic now 
in hand, treats of the relation which each 
Cabinet member holds to the President. 
** How the Senate Works” and ‘‘ How Con- 
gress Legislates’’ will be the next subgeete 
to be discussed. 


...-The Macmillan Company, tv conduct 
the business of publishers and booksellers, 
now carried on by Macmillan & Co., in New 
York City, has just been incorporated, with 
a capital of $275,000. Directors—George P. 
Brett of Darien, Conn.; Lawton L. Walton 
of Bedford Park, N. Y.; Edward J. Kennett, 
Lawrence Godkin, and Alex. B. Balfour, 
of New York City; George L. Lillie Craik 
and Frederick O. Macmillan of London, 
England. 


....Mr, Clement K. Shorter, editor of the 
Illustrated London News, contributes to 
the June Bookman an article entitled 
‘* Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté.”’? Mr. 
Shorter is soon to publish a book on the 
Brontés. Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte 
Bronté is one of the most fascinating of 
biographies, and without it, in spite of the 
Bronté genius, the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’”’ 
would never have been known and remem- 
bered so widely and so tenderly. 

--The April issue of The Portfolio is 
devoted to an American subject, Mr. John 
La Farge, who is treated of, both as artist 
and writer, by Cecilia Waern. More than 
thirty illustrations of Mr. La Farge’s work 
are given, half a dozen of them in color. 


Money and Banking 


Tn summing up, the writer quotes M. Bour- 
get as saying that “there are certainly al- 
ready great artists in America,’’ whether 
there will ever be an American art or not ; 
“‘and that,” she adds, “‘ after all, is enough 
for the glory of a nation.” 


----The Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, U.S. A., announce “‘ The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” being 
travels and explorations of the French 
Jesuit missionaries among the Indians of 
Canada and the Northern and Northwest- 
ern States of the United States, 1610-1791, 
with notes and index, edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaits. This is an exact verbatim 
et literatim reprint of rare French, Latin 
and Italian original manuscript and 
printed, with English translation, by John 
Cutler Covert, Mary Sifton Pepper and 
others. The edition will be limited to 750 
numbered sets of about 60 vols , 8vo., price 
$3.50 per vol. 


.---Among the announcements of Stone 
& Kimball (139 Fifth Ave., New York) for 
this month are ‘‘The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau,” by H. G. Wells; ‘‘The Scarlet 
Coat’ and ‘‘ The Puppet,” by Clinton Ross; 
“In a Dike Shanty,’’ by Maria Louise Pool ; 
“The Thlinkets of Northern Alaska,” with 
illustrations by, Francis Knapp and Rheta 
Louise Childe ; ‘* The Yankees of the East,”’ 
a book on Japan, by William E. Curtis ; 3 
“An Adventurer of the North,” further 
tales of ‘‘ Pierre and his People, ” by Gilbert 
Parker, and ‘‘The Purple East, ” by Wil- 
liam Watson. As the publishers say of this 
last little book, its size is ‘‘ quite out of pro- 
portion to its importance. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The 
Sunday School 


Times 


will be sent direct to your own address 
—not in a package, but 


Direct to You 


—with its wealth of lesson-helps and 
special articles, every week until Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, for about half-price, 


50 Cents 


By this special offer we make it easy 
for you to test the paper thoroughly. 
Now is the time! 








If you mention this paper when sending 
your subscription, we will mail to youa 
free copy of Professor Riddle’s “ Outline 
Harmony of the Gospels”’ to fold within 
your Bible. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN THE 
fucece 1780-1896. . United States: 


flueoce, 1789-1896. 

By J. HARRIS PATTON, M.A., Ph.D., author of 
“Four Hundred Years of American History,” 
“ Natural Resources of the United States,”’ * Polit- 
ical Economy for American Youth, written from 
an American Standpoint,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $'.25. 
“Professor Patton approaches much nearer the 

ideal historian than any writer of simi'ar books: 
His work must be given the highest place among 


short histories of the United States.”—Uhristian 
Union, New York. 
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156 Fifth Avenue, New YORK, 





Illustrated by American History 


BY 


HORACE WHITE 


12mo. 


Cloth. 488 pages. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


Professor WILLIAM G. SUMNER, Pr ofessor of Political and Social Science in Yale 


University: 


“*T have read Mr. White’s book on ‘ Money.’ 


I em estonished that any one should 


bave been able to put so much history and theory into so compact a presentation. 
The book meets in a most admirable manner the grea test literary reed of the time.” 


The above book may be ordered of all booksellers or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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The Summer Novels, 








By the author of ‘\A Kentucky 
Cardinal,” ** Aftermath,” 


* John Gray,”’ ete, 


Summer in Arcady 


A Tale of Nature. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “ After- 
math,” ‘‘The Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky,” ‘John Gray,” ete. 
cloth, $1.25. 


16mo 


“The close communion and sympathy 
with Nature, and the noble interpretation 
of her wayward moods and changing 
phases, manifested in ‘A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal’ and ‘ Aftermath’ find nobler, sweeter, 
ampler expression in the luminous sunlit, 
sun: flushed pages of bis new story.” 





By the author of ** John and I.” 


The Dream-Charlotte, 


A Story of Echoes. 
By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
author of ‘‘John and 
Dijon,” ‘Dr. Jacob,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


I,” ‘* Romance of 


“ Kitty,” ete. 





By F. Marion Crawford. 


Adam Johnstone’s Son, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘* Pietro Ghisleri, 
*Don Orsino,” ‘Casa Braccio,’’ etc. 
With 24 full-page illustrations by. A. 
Forestier. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

“Tf you doubt that it is a good story just 
read the first few chapters and then try to 
stop.”— Providence News. 

‘It is not only one of the most enjoyable 
novels that Mr. Crawford has ever written, 
but it is a novel that will make people 
think.”—Boston Beacon. 





By Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 


The Daughter of a Stoic. 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 
cloth $1.25. 


l6me, 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


The Release; or Caroiine’s 
French Kindred. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
* Daisy Chain,” **‘ The Long Vacation,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


author of 


By Emile Zola. 


Rome. 


By EMILE ZOLA, 


author of ‘“ Lourdes,” ‘“‘La Débacle,’ 


‘Doctor Pascal,” etc. Translated by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


With “ Lourdes” M. Zola began a series 
of three books, dealing with the world and 
the supernatural. ‘‘ Rome” forms the sec- 
cnd volume of this trilogy, which will 
conclude with “‘ Paris.’’ All those who have 
read ‘* Lourdes ’’—and they are legion—wili 
naturally desire to peruse ‘‘ Rome,” ‘in 
which the author carries the hero of his 
former work to the Eternal City, andina 
series of graphic pictures portrays the 
Papal Court of the present ‘day and dis- 
cusses its policy and its aspirations. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





66 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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....The ‘‘ Wormeley edition” of Balzac’s 
books, which Messrs. Roberts Brothers are 
now publishing, is the result of some fifteen 
years of study and labor op the translator’s 
part. Itis illustrated by 280 designs, the 
work of twenty different French artists. 
Tbe same publishers announte for early 
publication a translation of the ‘‘ Poems of 
Jobanna Ambrosius,”’ the German peasant 
whore pcems, first published but a year or 
two ago, have already gone through fifteen 
editions, 


..-Harper’s Weckly says very justly: 


“It seemsa pity that H. C. Bunner, dead now 
thirty years before his time, could not have 
saved more of his energies for the work which 
he did best, and which he did tosuch perfection. 
His best was so admirably good! . . . There 
are plenty of men who devote themselves to 
literature who could be spared without embar- 
rassment to the uses of journalism, but Bunner 
was not of that number. He had intelligence of 
a quality that one might venture to call * pre- 
cious,’ if silly writers have not made that word 
ridiculous. It was rare and very delightful. It 
gave his stories their atmosphere, and to the 
best of his verses their charm. The man who 
wrote ‘Arcady’ and * Love in Olde Cloathes’ 
was not a man whom we could spare for ordi- 
nary tasks, and not at all a man whom we could 
spare out of the world altogether at forty. He 
owed us more than we got from him, and tho he 
paid much, we would bave gladly gathered in 
the whole debt.” 

oe ——_—_—_ 
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mercial institutions. With a chronological 
table of the important events of American 
Commerce and Invention within the past 
one hundred years. Edited by Chauncey M. 
Depew, LL.D. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
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* Browne, B.D. Second Edition. Tgxd'4, PP PP. 
83. New York: Longmans, Green 

Will o’ the Wisp. A Sea Yarn of the War of 2. 
Edited by Henry Lawrance, U.S.N., and 
now brought before the public for the first 
time by Robert Cameron Rogers. 8x5, pp. 
269. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ 12% 
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Reprinted Tales,and The Lazy Tour of Two 
Idle Apprentices. By Charles Dickens. l- 
lustrated. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. 
pp. xxx, 48. New York; Macmil'an & Co.. $1 00 


The Dream Charlotte. A Story of Echoes. By 
M. Bet ham- Edwards. 734x546, pp. vi, 384. 
e sam: 


The seems of Literature. By W. H. 
Crawshaw, A.M. 714x5, pp. 235. The same. 1(0 


The Poetical Works of William sens: i 
Edited by William Knight. 
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The Art - 2 Basen a And Other Postha- 
mous Papers. By Artbur geo 
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pp.its. The same......... 

Handy andy: Pair Irish Lite. "By Saimuei 

over. Illustrated by M. H. Broc 
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pp. xviii, 521. 

Doc ob ‘lilestrative ‘Of: En lish Church His- 
tory. ‘ompiled from Original Sources. By 
Henry Gee. B.D., ,and William Jobn 

ardy, F.S A. 8x5! ‘DD. xii. 670. Thesame 26 

Dictionary of uotatians. By Lieut.-Col. 

Philip Hugh Dalbiac, M.P. With Authors 

— on Indexes. 814x546, pp. 510. The 


Studies “te Ancient History. The Second Se- 
ries. Comprising an Inquiry into the Ori- 


stained 
“ The classic treatise on ita subject.” 


Prof. G. B. STEVENS, 
Yale University. 


HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, Yale 
Universitv. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) Crown 8vo, $2.50 
net. 


Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Halle, 
Germany: 

“IT have, as faras I have read in the book 
till now, observed with astonishment and 
delight how familiar the author is with Ger- 
man theology, and with what skill he has 
compressed the vast material into so handy a 
volume.” 

Prof. J. HENRY THAYER, Har- 
vard University: 


* Prof. Fisher has trained the public to ex- 
pect the excellences of scholarship, candor, 
judicial equipoise, and admirable lucidity and 
elegance of style in whatever comes from his 
pen. But in the present work he seems to 
have surpassed himself. It is a charming vol- 
ume. The justice of this epithet— however un- 
usual in reference to a work on such a topic— 
will be proven by the reluctance with which 
whoever begins to read it will lay it down.” 











*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


1453-157 Fifth Ave,, New York. 
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A NOVEL BY 
Mrs. Spencer Trask. 


WHITE SATIN AND HOMESPUN. 


By KATRINA TRASK, author of ‘“ Under 
King Constantine,” “* Sonnetsard Lyrics,” 
etc. Oblong, polished buckram, 75 cents. 
Touches the true phase of life represented by 

White Satin and Homespun, but its motif is not the 

sociological question of the present day, as its title 

might imply, but the more universal one of ‘the 
recreating power of Jove. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & £0., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





3. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





f Exogam’ the late John Fergu- 
~ Ticlemsan. palted 1 ds the widow and 
Arthur Platt. 9x6, pp. i e same.... 


Personal Characteristics from French History: 
By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. me 7. 
Portraits. 8¢x5%4, pp. 269. The same....... 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doc- 
trine. By F. W. Taussic, Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard Univer- 
sity, author of “Tariff History of the 
United States” and ‘‘ The Silver Situa- 
tion in the United States.’’- 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Prof. Taussig examines the relations of capital to 
wages, and concludes that wages are paid from capi- 
; tal, but not from a predetermined fund of capital. 

He examines and rejects the doctrine that wages 

are paid from the laborer’s own product. The bear- 

ing of this general reasoning on practical problems, 

_ such as strikes and trades unions, and on general 

economic theory, is then considered. In the second 

partof the book, tbe literary history of the wages 
fand doc’rine and of the discussion of wages and 

j capital is followed in detail. 

This important and searching contribution to 
economic theory will have a wide-reaching effect on 
the develor t of political y in the future, 
and will be indispensable for all who teach or in- 
vestigate general economic theory. 


His Honour, and a Lady. 


By. Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). author of ‘‘ A Social Depart- 
ure,” ‘*Vernon’s Aunt.” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


This brilliant picture of Anglo Indian social and 
political life represents the author’s ripest and most 
successful work. Her originalitv and quickness of 
observation have kept her from following a beaten 
track, while her unfading humor will prove a con- 
stant pleasure to the reader. An adroit study of 
character and keen analysis of motives are features 
of a novel which shows an advance in literary work- 
mansbip. and secures for the author a high rank 
among contemporary writers of fiction. 


False Coin or True? 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, author of ‘‘ The Ove 
who Looked On,” “Into the Highways 
and Hedges,’ etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“Miss Montrésor is a writer with several distinct 
qualities She does not follow beaten paths. She is 
distinctly original, and at the same time she does not 
fall into the ways of our typical modern original 
writers. . . . The views she gives of her characters 
are from the inside rather than from the outside, and 
she makes us feel with them and see them as they 
are. . . . We feel better for knowing her people.’, 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


The Picture of Las Cruces 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of ‘‘ The Land 
of the Sun,” ‘The Land of the Sky,” 
etc. No, 193, Town and Country Libra- 
ry. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents : cloth, $1.00. 

The picturesque and dramatic romance of Mexico 

which this successful author has written will take a 

high place among the American fiction of the day. 


96 00 

















For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the schools and cel- 
lages fn America Write them for information 
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Vacation Number. 
JUNE 4th, 





1896. 





Geo. J. MANSON, 


and others. 


Next week, June 4th, we shall issue our VACATION NUMBER, and shall print 
contributions from the following distinguished writers upon the subjects named : 


Dr. Cyrus Epson, Ex-Pres. Board of Health, “* Vacations and Health,” 
F, HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of Colonel Carter of Cartersville, ** Vacation Experiences,” 
W. IRVINE ZEREGA, * Yachting,” 
“A Summer on an Abandoned Farm,” 
JOHN P. Faure, Commissiouer of Charities, * Babies’ Fresh Air Charity,” 
LUTHER L. HoLpen, “ Vacation Excursions,” 
MAURICE THOMPSON, 
Henry VAN Dyke, D. 
Cras. H. Parkaurst, 0.9., “ Vacation in the Alps,” 
Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, of the Associated Artists, ** An Artist’s Vacation,” 
WILLIAM C. Harris, Editor American Angler, * Fishing,” 
H. W. Huntineton, Editor of The Clubman, ** Vacation at a Sportsman’s Club- House.” 
GILBERT FRASER, British Consul, “ Recreation in England,” 
Prof. J. IRVING MANATT, Brown University, ** A Holiday Week in Arcadia,” 
Rey. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, ** Co-operative Holidays for Clergymen,”’ 
Bishop J. H. VINCENT, ** Vacation at a Summer School,” 
Miss GRACE H. Dopag, ** Working Girl’s Vacation,” 





Subscribers wishing extra copies sent to friends should forward order promptly. 


“* Vacation Every Day,” 
D., ** Profitable Idleness,” 





Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS—NOW READY, 
REGINALD HEBER HOWE, Jr. 


**Every Bird.” 


« A perfect field book for the identification of all our 

Birds. With 124 new cuts, showing every genus 

found in New England. Pocket size. 

16mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

Ss. M. BURNHAM 

Hesnpat Memories of Foreign Travel. 

record of a year’s trip abroad in Europe. With 

32 fall -page illustrations. ns. BVO, cloth, net $3 00. 
SUMMER cR BOOKS. 

KNOBEL’S GUIDES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
{#"Six Now Ready—Others to Follow._g? 


THE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ THE FERNS ANDO EVERCREENS. 


BUTTERFLIES AND DUSKFLYERS 
BEETLES AND THEIR KIND. 
THE NICHT MOTHS. 


FRESH-WATER FISHES. 
Each very fully illustrated. Net 50 cents. 


«*. For sale atall Bookstores, or of 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch Street. Boston. Mass. 


Second Coming of the Lord 


. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


Skepticism and Divine Revelation, 
JOHN ELLIS,M, D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
= Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
rs of Genesix—the Creation of Man and nen, 
= Garden of gen. the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
Ark, etc.—Sun Worsbip and Idolatry, Spiritualism, 
the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now descending 
from God out of Heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine 
Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, the End of the 
World ‘anid the Second Coming of the Lord, the 
Resurrectior, the State of Infants and Gentiles in 
the Other Life, the New Jerusalem—the Church of 
the Future and the Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to 
this New Age throuzh Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 0 cents. Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub'g Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botapy aud Zodlogy, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatumy and Physiology (asa preparation for Med- 
ical Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. _ 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where 
their daughters may have good care and seenction, 
advantages worthy of ee Repalar and 
Special —— College preparatio Music and Art. 
Address Mrs. R.S HITCHCOCK, Seltanyeters. Pa, 


LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 

A Christian College, under the care of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical. Latin and 
General Sciertific; Civil, cee and Mining 
Engineering and C hemical Courses. 

or Catalogues, etc.., address the Registrar. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’ S 


Street, New Y ary, 
com Kindergarten , College Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Met 104 of Concentrated At- 
tention in Mind Training a —— feature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special 


HE IDEA OP ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE”? for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 
the 


New England 
Conservatory of Music, 


Elocution and Languages, 
Boston, Mass., grows stronger, pore Bs largest in 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Falten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, Business Man- 


ager. for prospectus, 


Oberlin Theotogical Seminary. 62d_ vear 
opens Sept. 234,with sectbedveseen= the College 
‘and the Conservatory of Music. E OS WORTH, Sec. 


Miss Mary E, Stevens Oollege-Preparatory 
teehee | and Day School. 221 W. Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Phila., Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC DRIPPS, principal. Miss 
Mary E. STEVENS, honorary Ce Fifteen 
pupils at Bryn Mawr College, dard re- 
mains unct anged. 


Union Collece Summer Schet 


To be held at Saratoga, N. Y: 
For circulars giving full information address 
EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Schenectady, N, Y- 


ster 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 7,0! (‘curses 
of Study in Mechanical, Civil ard Electrical Engines 
ing and Chemistry. 158-page Ca e, showing a 
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_ Positors, and wage or fixed income earners 


May 28, 1896 


Fuancial. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS, ° 


WAGE-EARNERS AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD. 


THE resolutions adopted by the annual 
Convention of the Savings Banks of the 
State of New York last week, spoke un- 
equivocally for the best possible standard 
of money. The gentlemen composing this 
convention have in their keeping as officers 
of saving banks the large sum of $700,000,- 
000—all belonging to the people, and that, 
too, mostly in small sums per depositor. 
The savings banks of New York State 
were debtors to their depositors for this 
large sum of money, and the poor people 
whose money they held in trust were 
creditors to a like amount. 

If the United States were alone to under- 
take the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, the result would be the estab- 
lishment of the silver basis in this coun- 
try ; every thinking man must agree to 
that. The silver standard would mean a 
premium on gold to the extent of the 
depreciation of silver ; and this, if carried 
ou in our policy, would result in a dollar 
becoming worth the same as the quantity 
of silver now put intoa dollar coin—say 
50 cents. Nothing but the maintenace of 
the gold standard makes our silver dollar 
now worth 100 cente. Without the prom- . 
ise of the Government to redeem it the 
silver dollar would be worth 50 cenis only. 
With the free coinage of silver the Gov- 
ernment could not keep its promise and 
silver coins would fall to their intrinsic 
level. 

This would mean that the money in- 
vested by the poor people in the savings 
banks of the State of New York would be 
worth, not $700,000,000, but $350,000,000. 
The savings so laboriously collected 
together by men, women and children 
and put in the banks for safe keeping, 
would be reduced one-half in value. And 
what is true of New York State is true of 
every State in the Union, The depositors 
in the savings institutions throughout the 
country comprise the larger part of our 
people, and their savings amount in the 
aggregate to immense sums. Every dol- 
lar would be put in peril by such a course 
on the part of the nation. Are the de- 
positors throughout the United States 
willing to make such a sacrifice toa few 
politicians? 

The same reasoning applies to all labor- 
ing men, all clerks on salaries, and all 
persons whcse income depends in any way 
on fixed fees or payments. On the basis 
of a 50-cent dollar, every one of this large 
army would find bis income cut in half. 
Each one would, of course, receive the 
same number of dollars as before, but 
each dollar would buy but half as muchas 
before. 

To illustrate the point let us take wheat, 
If wheat is worth fifty cents in Liverpool 
(whose market fixes our prices) in gold, 
and if gold is at 100% premium (which 
would be the result of free silver coinage) 

then wheat quoted at fifty cents in gold in 
Liverpool would be quoted at $1 per bushel 
in New York, the two quotations being 
the same price expressed in two different 
currencies. Asa result of such a differ- 
ence, flour and bread would double in price 
throughout the country. And what is 
true of floyr would be true of dry goods, 
sugar and every other article in constant 
use, Every family would find that it 
would cost just twice as much for its sup- 
port. What would be the effect of such a 
doubling of expenses is not doubtful, 
Every laboring man, clerk or other per- 
son having a fixed income, would find his 
salary or wages greatly insufficient to 
support his family. Great suffering would 
result. Where possible, wage-earners 
would strike for higher pay, and in time 
would get it; tho untilthe wages were in- 
creased as fast asand as much as the price 
of commodities were advanced, every such 
Wage-earner would find himself in a very 
bad position. But there are multitudes of 
clerks and others who could not strike, and 
all these would have to take their dose of 
starvation and misery without much hope 
of immediate relief, Now, the important 
question is, Why should savings bank de- 
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take such a risk for the sake of pleasing a 
few -politicians or silver mine owners? 
On the contrary, since the assured main- 
tenance of the gold standard would mean 
the investment of more capital, and the 
starting up of more industries, thus giving 
employment to more persons at advancing 
wages, why should not all such laboring 
men vigorously oppose the silver theories 
which would work such mischief upon 
their welfare, and as vigorously demand 
the gold standard, on which wages and 
incomes really depend? 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS 


POLITICAL uncertainty is the chief if 
not the only obstacle to business improve- 
ment. Could that be removed an impetus 
would be received that would quickly 
place all other difficulties in the shade. 
The battle for the gold standard is waxing 
hotter each week. Every day the pros- 
pects of success grow brighter, and the 
conviction strengthens that ultimately 
the honesty and good sense of the Ameri- 
can people will save the country from the 
wreck and ruin that would follow success 
of the silver fanatics. Public interest is 
now being aroused as never before. The 
extraordinary shrinking of capital and 
enterprise, when so many conditions favor 
their expansion save for the danger that 
he who lends a 100-cent dollar may have 
to accept a 50-cent dollar in payment, is 
compelling people to think. Commercial 
bodies are at last placing themselves on 
record for the gold standard in unmistak- 
able terms, and more are likely to follow. 
Party lines are being ignored in the de- 
mand for the gold standard ; and, however 
much politicians may be disposed to dodge 
and straddle just now, the contest eventu- 
ally will be decided in favor of sound 
money. It is this growing conviction of 
success that prevents further demoraliza- 
tion. Yet the battle is not won, and there is 
extreme danger of delay through compro- 
mise or want of energy among the adher- 
ents of the gold standard. The aduption 
of a clean, straight gold plank in the plat- 
form of the Republican Party will do 
much to restore confidence, but uncer- 
tainty cannot be wholly removed until 
after the election. Should the Repub- 
lican candidate win, as seems generally 
accepted, the tariff will be promptly 
dealt with ; and no very radical changes 
are anticipated except restoration of a 
duty upon wool and placing compensatory 
duties on woolens, If such a policy were 
carried out it would save the country 
from the derangement of protrac:ed tariff 
discussion. No further disturbances in 
foreign relations have yet taken place ; 
gold shipments are not heavy; Europe 
seems more willing to take our gold secur- 
ities, and the declining Treasury reserve 
excites little concern, for the reason that 
President Cleveland can be depended 
upon to support the national credit even 
at the expense of further borrowing, if 
necessary. Hence, while general business 
is very dull and unsatisfactory in results, 
while production is being curtailed and 
there are hints of reduced wages and strikes 
ahead, still there is an undertone of hope- 
fulness that was not observable two 
weeks ago. If not disturbed by some 
erratic outburst from Congress, by for- 
eign complications or by a check to the 
rising tide for sound money, some im- 
provement in the volume of trade might 
be expected. The crop situation is satis- 
factory, and agreat deal of business is be- 
ing deferred that must be attended to by 
and by. Nevertheless, the future is en- 
tirely lacking in stability while so com- 
pletely dependent upon politics. 











In spite of excessive dulness on the 
Stock Exchange there was a better feel- 
ing, and prices showed a moderate recov- 
ery. This was partly due to the holidays 
in Europe, which narrowed this market 
and assisted traders in making an upward 
turn, but chiefly to the growing strength 
of the sound money movement and the 
hope that Mr. McKinley would ultimately 
be found advocating the gold standard. 
Those who profess to know Mr. McKinley 
best assert that his views on currency are 
sound, and that in any event he will act 
upon the will of the majority, It is this 





doubt, however, about the will of the ma- 
jority that keeps distrust alive. In the 
South and some portions of the West 
there isa serious dearth of currency, espe- 
cially in the country districts. This ex- 
plains much of the fondness for silver 
in those localities, and it is not 
likely to disappear until a better form of 
currency, such as bank notes, is offered 
to fill the vacancy. A favorable feature 
of the situation is the tendency of the 
international trade balance, which con- 
tinues to lean toward diminished imports 
and increased exports. As a result, less 
gold is going abroad than usual at this 
season, and the drain upon the Treasury 
is modified to that extent, Last week’s 
gold shipments were only about $2,600,- 
000; and, as only about half of uhe ex- 
change against the $15,000,000 of bonds 
recently placed abroad has been drawn, 
the remaining balance will act as a fur- 
ther check against gold shipments. Were 
Europe convinced of our sincerity in 
preserving the gold standard, there would 
be such a demand for our securities 
as to remove all danger from gold 
exports. Events in railroad circles 
are generally of a favorable nature. 
Earnings show very few decreases con- 
sidering the adverse conditions, and 62 
roads reporting in the second week of May 
showed an increase of over 4% compared 
with the improvement of 1895. Ameri- 
can railroads have not been in such good 
financial and physical condition for years ; 
and any radical change for the better in 
outside conditions would develop a re- 
markable scarcity of stocks for sale. In 
the Industrial shares there was fair activ- 
lty, these being the chief field for specula- 
tion, A sharpadvance was made in Man- 
hattan Elevated on the refusal of the 
courts to grant permission for the con- 
struction of an underground rapid transit 
system. Manhattan has already suffered 
considerably from competition of the sur- 
face lines, and this decision encouraged a 
covering of shorts. The money market is 
amply supplied with funds at easy rates, 
Call loans were quoted at 2@3¢. Time 
money is 3 to 4¢ for one to six months, re- 
spectively. The supply of commercial 
paper is restricted by the general distrust 
and depression in business, tho there is 
good demand for best indorsed receivables 
at 44@432. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


May 23. May i6. Increase. 

+ $473,400,400 = $476,458,400 *$3,058,000 

oceee e-ceece 61,541,500 0,114, 27,200 
— - pam 84,42 ),3UU $2,962,0 0 1,458,300 
Deposits. . 497,041,2.0 497,993,300 952,100 
Circulation. . 14,529,800 14,382 x77) 147,000 


The aineniion shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








8 O. .cccorcces $61,541,500 $60,114,300 $1,427,200 
Legal tenders. $4,420,300 82,962,U0L0 1,458,300 
Total reserve $145,961,800 $143,076,300 $2,885,540 
Reserve req 
agasn3t dep’ts. 124,260,300 124,498,325 *238,025 
Surp. reserve.. $21,701,500 $18,577,915 $3,123,525 
* Decrease, 


The condition ofthe legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


May 25th, 1895—Sarplus. 
May 26th, is44—Surplus.... 

May 27th, lo¥é—purpius.... ee 
May 28th, 1892—Surplug.... eoee coccccce 4 
May 2h, 18I—Surplus..........-cccccsccsovece 





7,529,157 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows : 
Bid. Asked, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 






I ichitinddianckiccitdcbesedintesn 4.8734-7 
Bight........ peabeusia Joowule = 488 m 
Documentary for payment. aaa. Ge ee 
Commerciai, | Sicveagdadseces 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 234, were as follows : 





oN Merchancs ichags 
POMEL CE. ... 44-05 erc’ ‘ ¥ 
eemion.. 600. cvccced iz aly seme % 
fast i eeeeces : a) \ Fee eeeeeerees 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 
































Bid. Asked 
ha i 
Us 7 
ie 755 
7) 240 
143 M4746 
122 see 
400 eves 
300 eove 
4,000 cece 
wD) oes 
1% 125 
eese 215 
203 205 
132 oe 
2F2 290 
1+2 lau 
200 ésee 
250 25 
2,90 8,225 
85" «nes 
115 130 
10 ; 
181 185 
eee 85 ond nT) 
Gallatin. National. wae 205 310 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 425 esse 
erman American......... b 112 130 
German Exchange... 360 a ma 
. 380) cose 
165 190 
$12 320 
vO cove 
10 cece 
iy 650 
at weer 
170 200 
120 ee 
750 Seas 
207 2 
185 193 
see 140 
1€0 180 
E 134 138 
b ’ Exchange...... 114 1 
ec cceeccccccccccces 435 40 450 
Mount es” Iu 130 ees 
Murray Hiil.. 150 
NASBAU....00.- 152 150 
New Amsterdam 180 igo és 
New York........s-00+ soos = BBG. 234 240 
New York Coun DULY... 000000 68U 60u ° 
New York Nat. aaenas. 108 seco ili 
jt York Produce Ex.. 120 ad ees 
112 112 15 
125 1% 
122 130 137 
Ww wees 215 
187 173 
694g 268 273 
249 26 
09 wi iio 
14944 146 140 
172 Iti oe 
f 440 485 
113% 100 90 
v4 96 
Six 15 300 see 
§ 1144 100 iu 
Bout 107 105 109 
1 16% 105 cece 
1 W414 % tose 
1 re |) 200 ound 
Squar 195 190 wees 
United States’ National.... 205 175 eses 
Western National.... .... 110% M4 112 
West Side...... Peccecceeose cece Pz) eeee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.-The announcement is made that 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, who is now in London, 
has sold $6,500,000 of the new Northern 
Pacific Railroad 4% bonds, 


.-The Niagara Falls Power Company 
will still further enlarge their facilities 
for furnishing power by sinking wheel 
pits to accommodate seven new dynamos. 
Part of the power developed will be for 
transmission to Buffalo and other places. 
It is said that the cost for placing the 
seven new dynamos in position will be 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000, 


..The receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway Company have been au- 
thorized by the court to issue $5,000,000 
of receivers’ certificates. These will be 
taken by tle following firms, viz.: J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Vermilye & Co., Blake 
Brothers & Co., Brown Brothers & Co., of 
New Yok; Brown, Shipley & Co.,' of 
London, and Baring Brothers & Co., of 
London, 


..N. D. Daboll, owing to very serious 
and continued ill health, has been com- 
pelled to resign his position as Cashier of 
the Franklin National Bank. Charles F. 
James, who has been Vice President since 
the bank started, has been designated by 
the Board of Directors to act as Cashier in 
addition to his duties as Vice President, 
J. H. Van Deventer has been appointed 
Assistant Cashier. 


..-eHolders of reorganization certifi- 
cates for Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company’s first, second and third 
preference income bonds, deferred income 
bonds and stock, are notified that the 
second instalment on such bonds and 
stock deposited under the plan is called 
for June15th, Reorganization certificates 
must be presented at the time of making 
such payments at the offices of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York, Drexel &Co., 
Philadelphia, or J. S. Morgan & Co., 
London, so that the same may be in- 
dorsed thereon. 


..--On the thirtieth of March last the 
National Park Bank, of this city, addressed 
a letter to each of its country correspond- 
ents, more than 800 in number, urging 
them to do all in their power to force pol- 
iticians to declare themselves plainly upon 
the financial question, and ‘*‘to do all in 
7 rh etd in the selection of Gelegnece 

the political conventions of both 
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great parties as will advocate clear and 
distinct platform utterances in favor of 
maintaining the: present gold standard.” 
A large number of replies have been re- 
ceived, giving a hearty concurrence to 
the views expressed and promising assist- 
ance in securing the desired result, 


...-Considerable surprise was express- 
ed upon the receipt of the intelligence, 
from United States Consul-General Karel 
at St. Petersburg, that he had seen in the 
Russian Treasury $30,000,000 of United 
States gold coin out of a total of $38,600,- 
000. The fact is that when foreign coin 
is received in this country, it is taken to 
the United States Assay Office and recoin- 
ed, thus receiving the United States 
stamp. It does not follow, by any means, 
because a gold coin has a stamp of the 
United States that the gold came from 
United States mines. Other countries do 
not follow this custom, 


....The third annual convention of the 
Association of Savings Banks in the State 
of New York was held in this city last 
week. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“ ResoWwed, That, in our judgment, the 

future prosperity of the country and the 
welfare of the people demand not only that 
the gold standard shall be maintained, but 
the currency system now in use shall be so 
changed and remodeled as to meet and 
adapt it to the increasing needs of com- 
merce and equal in security and credit with 
the best in circulation by any of the civil- 
ized nations of the earth.” 
The savings banks of the State of New 
York have 1,700,000 depositors with de- 
posits amounting to over $700,000,000. 
‘he managers of these savings banks are 
largely interested in the prosperity of their 
depositors, who are manly of the labor- 
ing classes; and it would seem, therefore, 
that their judgment is correct that the 
maintenance of a single gold standard 
would be better for the working classes 
than the adoption of free silver coinage 
which would virtually reduce the deposits 
of savings banks one-half, 


..- The following securities weresold at 
auction : 


25 shares Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery 
SEED hh ins Tans desns pees obkndvonsseus oveuue 7 
100 shares Americau Surety Co................ 225 


$925,000 Syracuse Street Rad. Co. 5¢ 1st mort. gold 
bonds, dated July Ist, 1893, due 1892. . $078,925 
15shares N. Y. Life Ins. and ‘I'rust Co....... 013 
100 shares National Bank of Coummerce 
$3,000 N. Y., N. H. and H. 4%convert.. + 
$10,000 Louisville, N. Alb. and C. cons. 6%....1004¢ 
$3,000 Milwaukee and St. Paul Rd. (Prairie du 
SEE RORW 0. nk nn n66'560%00000900000 000% 128 








$3,000 Belleville and Newark Horse 7%......... 1R 
22 shares Western Union lelegraph Uo....... 8454 
10 shares Broadway Ins. Co..... ........0eee008 115 
28 shares Phenix Fire Ins Co. of Brooklyn....136 
7 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co...... ‘55 yabeeen 184% 
12 shares N. Y. Fiouting Ury Dock Co.......... 3d 
15 shares New York Kubber Co................ 120 
13 shares Consolidated Fruit Jar Co........... 81 
58 shares Consolidated Was Co............... 15454 
GE.00D Eirie BG. CONS. F%......0cccccvcccccesses 1396 
$3,000 Central Rd. of New Jer-ey cons. 7%..108%4 
$17,000 Iowa Central Rd. Ist 5%................ 9% 
$10,000 Nebraska Loan and Trust Vo. t%...... 76% 
$2,000 Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. Ist 7%.143 
.109: 





med C. and N. W. 5s skg. fund 





share Chicago and Northwestern pref,......148 
i share Del., Lackawanna and Western....lai% 
2 shares New York Central.............ce.e0s 96 


1 share Detaware and Hudson Canal Uo...... 29 
2 shares Chic., Burlington and Quincy Kd...78% 
2 shares Broadway Fire Insurauce Co.,.,..115% 
2 shares United states Fire Insurance Uo..... 110 


on 1 Capital 'Tractiou Co. of Washington, 

I Re ms 5 eS ii 

1 share Cin., Hamiltonand Dayton Rd. pref. .90 
3 


2 shares Cin., Ham. and Dayton Rd. com... .43% 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
“24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2-900,000 
’ :000 
r the Ceonven- 








August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
Reto. John Jacob Astor, George 8S. Hickok, George 


IOWA FARM 


MOKTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
hignest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber ef Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
First Natioral Bank Bidg.. Tewa Falis, Ina. 


FOR ~ LE Eight-room me MS 


improvem A, bi —— rin wy d, grand 
emen oubie corner 10) und, gran 
view, ZENAS W. BLIsS, West New Brighton, % a 
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1,000 Morris and Essex 7%........... gl 


15 shares 10th and 23d Street 
50 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co........ 1014 
25 shares 10th and 23d Street Ferry Co.......... 
10shares Boston and New York Air Line...... 
17 shares Brooklyn PRE ae 


BANKING HOUSE 








Henry Clews& Co., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 Wall 
St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office) 


1122 Broadway and 22 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
Fifth Street ; 
621 Broadway, corner Houston St. (Cable Building) ; 
87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exchange Building) ; 
16 Court Street Coppesite City Ball). Brooklyn, L. I. 
(Private ‘Felagearn ires to Puiladelphia, Baltimore, 
ashington and Chicago.) 


A General Banking Business Trans- 
acted. 


Deposit accounts received from corporations, busi- 
ness firms and individuals subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all daily balances, and 
credited monthly. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
Sr at a fixed date, bearing interest. 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 

Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 

for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commis- 


sion for cash, or carried on margin on favorable 
terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE '!NVITED. 


QUEL IN 


See ee wee eee ee ee ee ee 











TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates for 


Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company's 


First, Second, and Third Preference 
Income Bonds, Deferred Income 
Bonds, Stock. 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 

May 22d, 1896. 
All holders of the above-described reorganization 
certificates are notified that the second instalment, 
viz.: 
$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second, and Third 
Preference Income Bonds, 
$2.50 per share on Stock, 
$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, 
being one-quarter of the entire assessment on such 
bonds and stock deposited under the Plan, is hereby 
called for andis payable at either of our offices on 
JUNE t5th, 1896, and all holders of such bonds 
and stock are required to pay said instalment on or 
before that date. Their reorganization certificates 
must be presented at the time of making such pay- 
ment, so that same may be indorsed thereon. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Sreet, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.S. MORGAN & CO., 
22 Old Broad Street, London. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal deposito for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at on time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 

religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D.WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM B. Macy, Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wo. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A. STEWART, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 


WARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 38. SMITH, J PH 


OHN J. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER | DANIEL LORD. 


ALEX. E. ORR. JoHNS KENNEDY. 


Safe Investments 
6% and 7% GOLD 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on improved 
farms in Southern Minnesota. years’ experi- 
ence; best Eastern references turnished, including 
prominent New York Bankers; also THE INDEPEND- 








Interest collected and remitted Tithout charge. 


THE MIDDLESEA 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 4896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 











Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist mo s with the Security 
Comgony of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 


vision ‘ing rtments of Conn, 
New York, Mass., and Ma . Amount of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTI 


TRUSTEES, EX&OUTORS, ETC., ARE 
ED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
a: 1. ema. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS. No. ® WALL STREPT. New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICACO AND ALTON RAILROAD 
CoM 


CHICAGO, Ti... May 6th, 1896. 
NOTICE.—A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
wad share has this day been declared on the pre- 
'e 











pay: 
on the first day of June next to stockholders of 
record at the close of business hours on the eleventh 


instant. 

The dividend on shares registered in New York 
will be paid at the office of tne company’s nts, 
Messrs. Cuy ler, Morgan & Co., 44 Pine st., New York, 
and the dividend on shares registered in Ch co) 
will be paid at the office of the Treasurer of the com- 
pany. C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 6 Broadway. 
NEw YORK, May 13th, 1896. 

The rd of Directors of this company has this 

day declared a dividend of three dollars (#3) per share, 

payable on and after the first day of July next. 

‘ine transfer books will be closed on the 6th day of 
June, at 12 o'clock M., and re-opened on the 2d day of 
July, 189. By order of the Board. 

CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 





COMMERCIAL. 


TRADE is exceedingly dull for the time 
of year, and many projects are being de- 
layed for a clarification of the political 
atmosphere. Clearing House returns are 
about 10% less than a year ago. At that 
time, however, business was showing a 
decided revival; speculation was more 
active, and values were higher, so that 
the volume of business cannot be so much 
below last year as appears, Railroad 
earnings for the first week of May actual. 
ly show an increase of over 5%, which 
confirms the opinion that it is delay 
rather than loss of business which 
causes complaint. The grain markets 
ruled very quiet, both wheat and’ corn 
showing a declining tendency. Cotton 
was also lower, middling uplands declin- 
ing tc. to 8tc. In the dry-goods trade 
jobbers did a fair business by means of 
‘*drives”; but at first hands the move 
ment is slow and unsatisfactory. Stocks 
of staple fabrics are accumulating at the 
mills in spite of curtailed productior. 
Further shut-downs areexpected. Stocks 
of print cloths are now figured at 1,696,000 
pieces against 228,000 in 1895 and 789,000 
in 1894, Meanwhile sales are at a stand- 
still and extras are held at 2 9-16c. 
There have been reports of impending 
auctions of woolens and silks; and im- 
ports of foreign textiles continue to show 
a large falling off; especially woolens. 
In millinery flowers there has been a 
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and shoes is also satisfactory. In the iron 
and steel trades there is no sign of renew. 
ed activity ; and business is still checked 
by the combinations which are support- 
fing values, 


READING NOTICES. 


HoT-WATER BAGS are to be found in every 
well-regulated family, and have ao of vast 
comfort to the human race; but the up-to-date, 
twentieth century discovery is the * Geyser” 
Hot Appliance. It is the old hot-water bag 
with vast improvements. It automatically 
supplies heat wherever wanted, either constant- 
ly or gradually increasing. It remains as hot as 
you want it and as long as you want it. It is 
very highly recommended by physicians and is 
now in general use in hospi’ sanitariums 
and many families have purchased it and 
found it a great improvement over the hot- 
water . It is cheap, only ten dollars, and 
will last a lifetime. 














ws above ground is protected 
t it shall mature without in- 


W8ATEVER 
by nature so t C 
jury. A grain of wheat is covered with an 
outer sheath, hard, woody, innutritious, simply 
to protect the food within. The Grahamites, 
who were an unhealthy lot of people, ground the 
wheat entire, including the smut, silex and 
coat, but with the result that the iudigestion and 
dyspepsia which they already bad in a great 
many cases was vastly augmented. Then camea 
reaction with the introduction of Genesee Valley 
flour, which was made, anoeing off all of the 
external salts, phosphates and gluten, making a 
white flour which made —— white bread ; 
but the trouble was it did not have the chief 
ingredient of starch in sufficient quantity to be 
nutritive. The Franklin Mills Company, of 
Lockport, produce a flour free from the objec- 
tions above noted. They remove the thin outer 
husk of the grain, and grind the entire wheat 
into fine flour. If = want bread which is 
wholesome buy the nklin Mills fine flour of 
Entire Wheat. aoe 


THe Overman Wheel Company’s poster for 
the Victor Bicycles is an effective piece of work. 
Two riders, a boy and a girl, intent upon their 
wheels, with black dress, caps, and hair, and 
white foeep, how well against the purple back- 
ground. The white of their faces is repeated in 
scattered poppies freely drawn—poppies being 
dy om ed the blossom of the poster. A deep 

lack border surrounds the whole, the somber- 
ness of which is well relieved by brilliant red 
lettering. Notwithstanding its grave coloring 
this poster is specially noticeable. The Over- 
man Wheel Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., will mail 
the poster upon receipt of 25 cents. 


CARPETS. 


WILTON VELVETS. 


Finest Quality. Elegant Designs. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide. . 
Suitable for Cottages and Summer Residences. 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! 


Our own importation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40 yds. 
JAPANESE (Seamless) from $5.00 per roll of 40 yds. 

A Special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, 

In Brassels Width. Something new! 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14THSTS., 











brisk trade. The distribution of boots 


NEW YORK. 





the kind we have ever known. 


Atlas of the World. 


Made to our special order. Containing 
maps of the various countries, plans of 
cities, etc.; 147 maps and plans accom- 
— by pene, statistical and 

istorical descriptions, Census of 1890 


A Popular History from the First Dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by 
the Northmen to the end of the Civil 
War. Preceded by a sketch of the pre- 
historic period and the age of the Mound 
Builders. By William Cullen Bryant 
and Sidney Howard Gay. 


The latest compilation of this kind, 882 
large octavo pages. aes articles touch- 
ing was i of Cyclopedic Knowl- 
edge, llustrations, 115 Maps and 
Diagrams, 70 of them double-page col- 
ored maps. The object of the pub- 
lisher has been to produce in one, not 
over big volume, just the accurate 
clean-cut information, statistical, his- 





Write for pesteniese to F. H. DYCK residen 
partner), 13 Astor Place, New York. = 2 


And near to quarter prices. 


Valuable Reference Books 


These are the grandest values of 


for states and counties, also of cities 
with over 10,000inhabitants. Size, 15 by 
13 inches. Equal to any $6 Atlas. Our 
price, $1.00. 


Bryant’s History of the United States > 


It contains 56 full-page steel engravings, 
over 50 full-page woodcuts, and more 
than 1,000 illustrations in the text. 
With maps and facsimiles. 

4 octavo volumes, 2.443 pages, with com- 

plete index. Pablished to sell at $24.00. 





Our price, $7. 


Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge 


torical and general that every man or 
woman of intelligence is glad to have at 


' an 
‘Cloth, red edges, publishers’ price,’ $5.50, 
our price, $1.65. ; 
Sheep, marbled edges, publishers’ price, 
$6, our price, $1.90. ‘ t 
Half morocco, marbled edges, publishers 
price, $6.50, our price, $2.25. 





Our book store contains every worthy book. Catalogue for the asking. 
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O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 
Do You Want to 
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21st St., New York. 


Buy a Hammock? 





Think of the Best Bargain you ever saw and then read this little announce- 
> ment. 


IMPROVED 
Mexican Hammocks, 


Braided Edge, white or colors ; 


14 feet long, clinched thimbles, 6 5 C 
(EACH, e 


very serviceable, 


CROQUET SETS. 


Club Sets, for eight players, 
Rock Maple, Cylinder Mal- 2 9 8 
lets, Large Club S‘akes, (SET e 


Write for our Prices on 


Tennis Rackets. 


You'll find them interesting. 





B. Altman & C0 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


Outing Reguisites 
Tourists’ Articles, 


INCLUDING 
Dress Suit Cases, — 
Bicycle and Dress Belts, 
Trunk and Shawl Straps, 
Satchels and Hold Alls, 
Dressing and Medicine Cases, 
Writing Cases, Vacation and 
Traveling Note Books, Writ- 
ing Pads, Fountain Pens, 
Tourist Ink Stands. 


Traveling Clocks, Stamp Cases, 
Toilet Necessaries, 
Tooth and Nail Brush Holders, 
Military Brushes, 
Folding Mirrors, 
Steamer Rugs. 


Bathing Suits, Shoes and 
Hats, Jerseys and Sweaters, 
Bath Robes, Leather Belts, 
Bicycle and Golf Stockings, 
Men/’s Neglige Shirts, ete. 


Also, full line of Mosquito 
Canopies and fine woven 


Hammocks. 


AN EXHIBIT 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 


FRENCH CANVAS, 
ENGLISH TWEED, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
On Sale this week. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





THE “GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At Druggists or 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., q 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. gif 










Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot water bags, etc. They commence to 
grow cold as soon as applied, and, therefore, do 
more harm than good. 

The Geyser Hot Appliance automatic- 
ally supplies heat to any degree, uniform or 
gradually increasing, to any part of the body, 
producing results never before attained. Giving 
immediate relief and effecting cures in the fol- 
lowing ailments, where all former methods 
have failed, viz.: pneumonia, pleurisy, neural- 
gia, sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, 
inflammation of bowels or kidneys, backache, 
carbuncles, and all other ailments when heat 
(wet or dry) is required. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sanita- 





| riums and endorsed by all the medical profes- 
sion. 





JSnsurance, 
WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


[THIRD ARTICLE. ] 








IN a vaguely experimental way, Life 
Tnsurance is now about 195 years old in 
Great Britain, the earliest mortality table 
used having been based upon records from 
1735 to 1780. The business there is pecul- 
iar in its very slight employment of per- 
sonal solicitation ; it has been rather more 
checkered than here by amalgamations 
and dissolutions ; and the American expe- 
rience is not only enormously larger, but, 
on the whole, much more successful, In 
this country, the beginning was made by 
a few corporations of a benevolent char- 


‘acter and nominal in size, such as the 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund (1759), the 
Massachusetts Hospital (1823), and the 
New York Life and Trust (1830); these are 
of elight consequence, except as a men- 
tion of record, the real beginning having 
been with the Mutual of New York (1842), 
the New England Mutual (chartered in 
1835 but organized in 1843), and the New 
York Life (1845). The United States and 
the Manhattan followed in 1850; the 
Knickerbocker (afterward failed), in 1853. 
These were all started under the State 
Constitution of 1846 and the first general 
insurance act of April 10ch, 1849. The 
general act of this State, still in force, 
followed June 24th, 1853, and the firet or- 
ganization under it was that of the Equi- 
table, July 25th, 1859, which was only the 
sixth in the State. Then the process 
became more rapid ; there were 2 more in 
1859, 3 in 1860, 2 in 1862, 1 in 1863, 3 in 
1864, 2 in 1865,5 in 1866, 2 in 1867, 8 in 
1868, 7 in 1869, and then the movement 
practically ceased, to be soon followed by 
a most dismal retrogression. 

To an observer who has known New 
York for thirty years, and has seen, along 
with the growth and changes in its prin- 
cipal streets, the appearances and disap- 
pearances of insurance offices and signs 
along Broadway and a few intersecting 
streets, sometimes by removal and en- 
largement, but too often by wreck, the 
temptation to indulge in reminiscence is 
very strong. Most of the organizing oc- 
curred during the financial debauch of the 
paper-currency period, from 1864 to 1870. 
The War itself had exhibited anew the 
need of insurance prevision, and the con- 
fusion of the mental and moral faculties 
inevitable to the use of false money—a 
confusion which it may be the punish- 
ment of the country to still further suffer 
from—had overdone life insurance and 
given the impression that it could be made 
to ‘“‘make money.” To receive premiums, 
write policies, invest assets, and roll up 
compound interest, seemed delightfully 
promising, especially to merchants who 
had been more respectable than success- 
ful, if one could only ‘‘ get up the com- 
pany”; and this process was rather too 
easy. Instead of, as at first, requiring, as 
a condition precedent to legal organiza- 
tion, procuring agreements of sundry 
persons to take insurance to the aggregate 
of say 4 million, the general law unwisely 
rc quired the subscription of $100,000 cap- 
ita) stock and the deposit of securities 
with the State ; so organization became 
atest of one’s friends. Whoever could 
command $100,000 of friends unable to 
withstand importunity could read his title 
clear to a handsome office and a comfort- 
able deek ; but the comfort did not always 
follow. 

It would be an unprofitable digression 
to go over this history in detail, or even 
to bring up now forgotten names, and we 
must forbear. But as supplying a con- 
trast and a moral, we may mention the 
case of two, the Craftsmen’s and the Ben 
Franklin. The former was organized in 
1868 by men whose names do not come to 
mind just now ; and, while not especially 
extravagant otherwise, it took offices in 
the Park Bank Building, still a handsome 
one, and at that day very notable. The 
Ben Franklin was started in 1870 by the 
late John E. De Witt, after serving a strik- 
ingly successful term as a general agent: he 
took offices in Thomas Street, in which he 
put very plain furniture that had been 
used by the New York Life at 112 Broad- 
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way. But he had hardly begun business 
before he accepted the presidency of the 
United States Life, reinsuring what few 
policies he had issued ; and until his sud- 
den death, as President of the Union 
Mutual, which he had restored from a 
condition of some financial debility, he 
was the same level-headed chooser of sub- 
stance before sham. 

This mention is just to illustrate the 
different motives and ways of beginning. 

The top of the wave was in 1871 and 
1872, The aggregaie insurance outstand- 
ing rose, in companies of this State, from 
$72,197,436 in 1859 to $1,059,593,408 in 
1871; in companies of other States doing 
business here, from $69,300,541 in 1859 to 
$1,062,771,773 in 1872; in both sets of 
companies combined, from $141,497,977 
in 1859 to $2,114,742,591 in 1872. Then 
came the reaction, which we pass by, at 
least for the present ; under that the num- 
ber of companies in this State fell from a 
maximum of 41 to les3 than adczen. 

The following is a summary of receipts 
and expenditures of the companies, by 
items, for the 27 years, 1849-"75, 

RECEIPTS FOR 


Po iscecxaccccssvetesesnsates $877,577,307 
RNa ec iiindictonedeectecceides 177,313,584 
$1,054,890,891 


PAID OUT FOR 
Claims (20.22% of above total)......... $213,326,566 














Dividends (14.70%).............22200ee 156,040,900 
Lapsed and purchased policies 
SN a dadedccccovanceseaduenses 113,393,614 
Total to members (45.67%)...... | $481,761,080 
To stockholders (0.55%)..........-+6+ 5,749,314 
Beepemnee CB. GRE) ccdicccccséccccess 167,925,637 
Total expenditures (62.147).... $655,436,081 
Present assets less stock (37.49%)... 395,459,736 
Leaving unaccounted for 
Deiisviiicncassstccictivndvindces $3,995,007 


Since the appearance of the foregoing 
summary (the first ever published), many 
have been made in the same form. It is 
not worth while to go through the labor 
of bringing down the figures to recent 
date, for such compilations, altho inter- 
esting and (when confined to a single 
company) very useful, have some draw- 
backs, such as these: early reports were 
meager and early bookkeeping rather 
crude ; the lumped items include some 
things which need separating ; the num- 
ber of companies is varying, many which 
contribute to items not being represented 
in the totals. Such statistics can fever 
be more than approximations ; and dur- 
iag the last twenty years there have been 
changes in the business which would vary 
the proportion of expenditures to remain- 
der. 

All companies organized in this State 
since 1853, and many elsewhere, have 
been ‘‘ mixed,” that is, have possessed— 
because required by law to-possess—a 
capital stock, absurdly called ‘‘ guaranty” 
capital. So it is well to note at this point 
that all insurance, of whatever kind and 
on whatever conditions, is necessarily 
mutual. We wish to make the statement 
as broad and distinct afd unqualified as 
possible, There may be stock, and in 
property insurance this stock does bear the 
risk of extinguishment and s0 is really a 
guaranty ; in the life field, it is guaranty 
in form but not im fact ; or the company 
may be what is called a ‘‘ pure stock,” 
the stockholders having sole control and 
never paying policy holders anything be- 
yond the face of their policies ; notwith- 
standing, the essence is always mutuality. 
This is so because the premiums pay the 
losses, and so the contributors of the pre- 
miums mutually insure one another. 
They ao not know one another; they do 
not care for one another; each thinks 
“the company ”—i. ¢., all the rest—is 
squeezing him; all the same, they are 
joint members of an undivided*fund for 
the common defense. 


& 


THE “PREVENTION” SOCIETY 
AND ITS WORK. 


ENGLISH ways of raising funds for or- 
ganized charities differ from ours here, 
as do many other English ways. For 
instance, one method of those charities is 
to advertise prospectuses and appeals, 
such matter being inserted among the 
large body of business matter that forms 
the solid advertising supplements of an- 
nual. statistical publications, which in 
Great Britain are more regularly compiled 
and more largely circulated than in 
America. The average Englishman ap- 
pears to think that when he has penned a 
letter beginning ‘‘To the Editor of The 
Times, Sir,” he has discharged his per- 
s2nal share of public duty and the subject 
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will rec:ive suitable attention, for he has ! 
laid it before the great assembly of the 
public, Oae of these communications, by 
‘*a distinguished lady,” has been printed 
in The Times recently, on behalf of 
the R. 8. P. C. C., which, being inter- 
preted, is Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. The letter is 
‘* well written”—so says the London Re- 
view (insurance) from which we derive 
our knowledge of it ; but that journal finds 
in it an apologetic tone, the apology being 
apparently for the ‘‘ surely not an extrav- 
agant sum” of £48,000 expended by the so- 
ciety last year and for an appeal for further 
contributions. But the Review has looked 
up the record somewhat, and finds what 
it thinks sufficient reasons for questioning 
whether the practical service of the eoci- 
ety is enough to be worth while. Ac 
cording to the report issued just a year 
ago, the cases of 47,212 children had been 
looked into during the year, and this 
suggests the inquiry ‘“‘ by how much of 
this £48,000 did. the children benefit?” In 
the vast majoritv of these 47 212 cases, 
there was no ground whatever for the 
society’s interference, and even in the 
cases, about 4,000 in number, where the 
society did presecute, they secured 


conviction only fifty times out of a 
hundred, Sothe conclusion is that out 
of 47 212 investigated cases the society 
was jstified in its action in only about 
2,000 cases or 4 per cent, ; ‘it is claimed 
that the sum of £48,000, spent in investi- 
gating the cases of 47 212 children, works 
out at an average cost of £1 0s. 5d. per 
head ; but the subscribers to the funds of 
the R S. P. C. C. may be allowed to draw 
their own conclusions as to this, especially 
in view of the total number of convic- 
tions.” 

Thus the Review; but it is only fair to 
note that that journal is somewhat dis- 
posed to judge sternly ; it admits this by 
raying that ‘‘we have for many years 
been a persistent critic of this society and 
its ways.” It would be incorrect to infer 
from the above figures, certainly, that the 
society proved, in court, able to justify 
its action in only 4 per cent. of the 
number of cases; the summary seems to 
us to be that the society investigated 
47,212 cases, found no ground for inter- 
vention in all but 4,000, and was justified 
by the result in only half the cases which 
it did attempt to prosecute. The Review 
caustically says that the society’s work 
‘* appears to consist largely of an inquis- 
itorial surveillance of the domestic life of 
poor people.” It adds that it has ‘‘ repeat- 
edly bad to report cases in which the 
meddling methods of the society’s merce- 
nary agents have called forth the rebuke 
of the magistrate whose judgment has 
been called into requisition.” It calls on 
the subscribers to the funds to compare 
the expenditures with those of the similar 
Animals society and see that they are 
getting, in effective work, value for the 
money. It serves notice on the society to 
look to its ways generally and to seriously 
consider ‘‘ whether amelioration of the lot 
of the children they are so anxious about 
should not be their first consideration and 
the punishment of the parents an after 
one, instead of, as at present, the reverse 
being the case.” 

The need of such an organization. in 
great cities, is not questionable; but it 
seems unavoidable that participation in 
this sort of rescue work shall be troubled 
by excess and exaggeration. A young 
attorney employed by the trolley compa- 
nies in Brooklyn to look into the demands 
made for alleged injuries to persons and 
property narrated in our hearing a case 
of a pedler, with a horse and wagon 
procured for the purpose, who drove 
across the track before car after car that 
he might have a “case.” This might be 
readily credited; but when the same man 
went on to tell how the denizens of the 
Italian quarter had been seen to set their 
young children on the track for the same 
reason we had to doubt; and in general 
it is safe to believe that there is a strong 
tinge of exaggeration in the stories of 
cruelty. 

And this is most strongly to be remem- 
bered in receiving the most extravagant 
ones. Just as a fire insurance adjuster 
knows that he must cut down loss claims 
sufficiently to seem worth keeping or lose 
his place, the secretary of a society of the 
character under consideration knows that 
his position depends upon the discovery 
of cruelty to be prevented. The British 
secretary gets £800 a year, and thus has 
an obvious (even if it be unconscious) 
motive to keep up an excitement. 

This secretary is the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, and now the reader who recalls 
the name will perceive why we have 
given so much space to the Review's quite 
brief article. Over and over Mr. Waugh 
and his friends have made the most lurid 
and sweeping assertions about infants 
being murdered for the insurance upon 
them. To accept their assertions as cor- 
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the great Industrial insurance companies 
like the British Prudential are either 
partners in or the victims of a gigantic 
trade in child murder. Repeatedly the 
subject has been thoroughly and officially 
investigated, and no shred of evidence 
appears to sustain the stories. Really 
nothing in the form of evidence is pre- 
sented. Even Mr. Waugh has none to 
offer. When proofs and details are called 
for, he produces neither ; he only ‘‘ knows” 
that children.are daily murdered. 

The same hysterical denunciation of 
infantile insurance breaks out periodically 
over here. And just because it does we 
thought it well to put on record the sum- 
mary statistics of the cost and the net 
results of Mr. Waugh’s society. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


LAURIGER HORATIUS, 


the inimitable lyric poet, wrote: “* Pale 
Death strikes with impartial foot the 
threshold of the King’s palace and the 
Peasant’s hut.” No man, however 
sound and vigorous, can be guaranteed 
twenty-four hours’ lease of life; yet 
medical science, by skilful selection, 
can choose 10,000 men whose aggre- 
gate length of life will prove to be far 
beyond the average. The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, by its faithful Agents and its 
careful Medical Directorship, has, for 
many years, kept the lowest average 
death loss of any Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, 


(LIMITED,) 


of LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1895 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular onewith insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pe BE ree $25,297,583 62 
DMA SPEUMMOUS Sc .05caccesssscescccouse-cacsee 23,165,543 99 

















$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

fawees. CAS distributions are paid upon all poli- 
cies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance valnes to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. | 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 


$10,000 


LIFE 


$20,000 
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$10,000 


ACCIDENT 





EXAM 


Age 35, Annual Premium, $291.00 


PLE . 
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TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company’s 





INCREASING WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 





Good at the Beginning RESULTS GUARANTEED ana Good at the End 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT COMBINED 





All policies issued at age 35 


Cash Surrender Value of.... 
Cash Surrender Value of.... 
Cash Surrender Value of.... 


Cash Surrender Value of.... 


No premiums required after age 85, and 
the values stated are absolute. 

Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty payments, as desired. 

The policy is non-forfeitable and incon- 
testable after the fifth anniversary, except 
for fraud. Paid-up and surrender values 
attached to each and every year after the 
third, for which the premium has been 


. 


paid. 

The policy will be accepted by the Com- 
pany as a collateral after the fifth year for 
75 per cent. of the reserve, either as a 
temporary or permanent loan. 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can 
be made self-supporting for the full 
amount, and return annually thereafter 
$94.00 in cash. Deferred until the 40th 
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On the 30th Anniversary a paid-up value of.- 
On the 40th Anniversary a paid-up value of.- 


On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up value of.. 


On the 50th Anniversary a paid-up value of.-- 
Cash Surrender Value of..... 





anniversary, in lieu of additions, the an- 








rect requires us to believe (besides other 
propositions manifestly improbable) that 






J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 







HARTFORD, Conn. 


for $10,000 will 


on their 20th Anniversary be guaranteed 
a paid-up value of...................-. SF wh 58 L 


$8,740 
3,975 
11,711 
6,785 
14,273 
9,978 
15,303 
12,452 
20,000 
17,000 


Proportionate Results for all Ages and Amounts. 


nual cash return above the premium 
charged will be $520. 

The policy is at any time after the 20:h 
anniversary convertible into a life annuity, 
or an annuity certain for a fixed term. It 
gives a larger insurance at the beginning, 
and a larger guaranteed increase at the 
end, than any life policy ever issued for 
the same premium, 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in 
case of death by External, Violent, and 
Accidental Means, the full sum of $20,000 
will be paid. Between the 20th and 30th 
anniversaries, $24,000. Between the 30th 
and 40th, $25,321. Between the 40th and 
45th, $26,763. The Accident Insurance 
ceases at age 80, and premium is reduced 
$20.00 per annum. 





140 BROADWAY, New York. 
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THE PERILS OF THE UNINSURED. 


THE formerly large class of men who 
failed to see the advantages of Life Insur- 
ance is yearly becoming beautifully less. 
All men have a better grasp of the subject, 
and not a few learn in the school of bitter 
experience, 

There were, doubtless, many in Egypt to 
whom Joseph’s policy of storing grain dur- 
ing the seven years of plenty seemed fool- 
ish; but when the seven lean years came, 
and that nation became the great distribut- 
ing center for breadstuffs, the same men 
pronounced him the shrewdest and most 
far-seeing man of his time. 

The men of to-day are realizing that, on 
the same principle, Life Insuranceis not 
merely insuring against death, but laying 
by in store, and providing against the many 
perils which beset the life of the average 
man. 

The peril to the uninsured business man 
is the absolute uncertainty of things com- 
mercial. Business disasters generally spring 
from unlooked-for causes. 

“The unexpected always happens” is the 
testimony of the old proverb, and the expe- 
rience of the past and the present. How 
often we read as the explanation of some 
business disaster, ‘‘ unexpected reverses.” 
Taking this view of the exigencies of life, 
the wise man protects himself and his fam- 
ily with a generous share of Life Insurance 
as certainly as he protects his premises with 
fire insurance. In short, he underwrites his 
business interests, and his life and the inter- 
ests of all concerned. He who thus pro. 
vides for the future in The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York obtains an 
investment, reliable, remunerative and re- 
ciprocal, for a Mutual contract embodies 
the best form of reciprocity. The premium 
being paid, the Company to the letter recip- 
rocates with the faithful fulfilment of every 
condition. This principle, observed for over 
fifty years, has made its name the synonym 
for all that is of good report. Business men 
can only avoid the perils of commercial life 





‘by life contracts of insurance. 


The perils of the uninsured professional 
man are equally certain. For is it not true 
of every scholar, or physician, or attorney, 
or artist, that when age lays its finger upon 
the brain, the principal asset lessens in 
value ? 

He who practices a profession, knowing 
that his power to get wealth lies in his 
beain, and yet fails to protect the future ot 
him:elf, is sowing the wind, with the prob- 
ability that his family will reap the whirl- 
wixd of poverty. 

A portion of every professional man’s in- 
come belongs legitimately to Life Insur- 
ance. “The Mutual Life’’ has provided 
contracts which protect and give continu- 
ity to the family and home when the bread- 
winner has been removed by death; or its 
annuities and endowments provide excel- 
lent methods of. continuing the income of 
the profession when working days are done. 
—Weekly Statement. 
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THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 







United States Currency . S to, % 6 per cent. $275,000 00 $293,425 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ ‘a ¥ - * 1,000,000 00 1,125,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) i i 25.000 00 25.000 00 
New York City ‘aa «* 505,000 00 507,525 00 
Topeka ge —% ; Internal Improvement war oO 87,540 98 90,167 20 
City of Richmond, V. a * 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., “Water oe. «+ 25,000 00 25,000 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants . one oF 124,535 73 124,535 73 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District j aise ie 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. a = 9,700 00 9,700 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement ; a” 5,000 09 5,000 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. es 8 4,000 00 4,00) 00 
N. —— & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
4" & 112,000 00 114,800 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
ar. 9% 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906 2 97,000 00 112,520 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) 76 4 100,000 00 122,500 00 
N. Y. r Siaviem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) Bad ” 100,000 00 114,000 00 
bag —* ae ‘Co. of Ohio Trust Co. Certifi- 
“ “ 100,000 00 60,000 00 
Ohio < ry ; West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) o * 100,000 00 121,500 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway ‘Co. First 
Mu (Evansville Division) (1920) . ea? .o 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7 “ “ 100,000 00 132,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . a: 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) a“ 100,000 00 104,750 06 
The Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 1st Mortgage ; ee * 215,000 Ou 150,500 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Fittsbereh Railway Co. Ist 
Mo ortgage Guaranteed (1900 Cs 80,000 00 91,200 00 
Chicago, St. Paul ‘Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. “Consolidated Mortgage (1930) a 50,000 00 62,000 00 
Alabama Central R. R. ist Mortgage . er. © 50,000 00 55,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) 54 50,000 00 49,250 00 
la | Louis & Texas R’y Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1917) : a: 50,000 00 28,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First. Mortgage (1930) , a Se 50, 00 00 54,500 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . P : er = 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company 1st Mortgage * « 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . :* * 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
4000 Shares Morris & Essex Railroad Co. $50 each, 200,000 00 334,000 00 
2000 Pennsylvania Rail Co. i 50 (“S 100,000 00 104,500 UO 
1414“ United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 * 141,400 00 335.825 00 
1100“ Y. Central & Hudson ag) RR. . 1 “ 110,000 CO 106,700 60 
1000“ Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. 100‘ 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000“ ae St. Paul, Minn. & Onis R’y 
‘ - 10 * 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000 ‘“ Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. oo. * 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. - ma * 100,000 00 141,000 00 
1000“ Pittsburg, Fort oe & Chicago ad 
Co., Guaranteed oe 100,000 00 165,000 00 
500“ The Aun Arbor Railroad ( oO, Pref. 100“ 50,00u 00 12,500 00 
411 “ New York and Harlem Railroad 5 ee 20,550 00 57,540 00 
500. Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. . 100“ 50,000 00 52,500 00 
= * pee Gas Lixht Co. cor. 100‘ 5,600 00 8,808 00 
—_— Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. 100“ 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 =“ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. ¥ 100“ 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 «= National Bank a Commerce 
in New Yor . 2 * 20,000 00 41,400 00 
200“ Fourth National Bank a? N. x . 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 =“ Manhattan Company. eS aes 10,000 00 19,500 00 
200 “ Merch’ts’ Ex.Nat.Ban Ti of N. ¥. . wo * 10,000 00 11,000 00 
200 +=“ Nassau Bank. ; — * 10,000 00 14,500 00 
400 * Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. . a 10,000 00 27.000 00 
100“ Bank of America, N. Y. ca 10,000 00 33,000 00 
100“ Hanover Nac. Bank of N. Y. «aoe. -- 10,000 00 30,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. ae ie 10,000 00 14,500 00 
200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. , * 5,000 00 16,250 00 
200 =“ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. ee * 5,000 00 7,1 00 
200 =“ Holland Trust Co. . ia 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. + eee SS 20,000 00 46,000 00 
ao * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. a 6,000 00 12,600 00 
50. * Metropolitan Trust Co. ‘ oa 6° 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$9,853,628 54 
ee ee 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ° ‘ ° ‘ ° - $3.000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4 * : ¢ 7 4,395,659 00 
Unpaid Losses ‘ 571,731 41 
Unpaid Re-insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 
other Claims. > a ‘ " 180,782 72 


Net Surplus . ° ° ° ° 
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HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 
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Levi P. Morton. David H. McAlpin. Walter a. Lewis, 
Henry A. Haribut, _ Andrew C. Armstrong, _—‘ Francis ett, 
John R. Ford, Cornelius N. Bliss, pads Per’ 
Oliver S. Carter, Edmund F. Holbrook, Elbridge G. Seow. 
Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, George H. Hartford 
Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, easy F,. Noyes, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has now the ex 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that = sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of on plans of InsETenee, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of the policy ey Its contracts are incoatestable 
after two om hey are non-forteiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment ofall premiums. I 
course during ts kbsolute secur forty- = years abundantly: 
demonstrates its Absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishin, 
this Company, may communicate with t 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New ¥. 


to represent 
ne a 
ork. 








OFFICERS: 

GEORGE A. PuRFORD.. -- President. 

P, FRALEIGH,.......ccccccccrcocesccecssess Secretary. 
. WHEELWRIGHT ..Assi‘tant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN.... ...scccc0e coccccsccccees Actuary. 
ARTHUR C, PERRY.........ccceee sesso cecees Cashier. 
JOHN BP. MUNN. ccccccccccsesce coccce Medical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank, 
JON J. TUCKER, .ccccccccccocccgsce -cccscees Builder 
E. H. te ag J&., Prest. Imp & Trad’s’ Nat. ‘Bank. 
PAP TS PUNIDE, cies cascsscrcesecsenceseanas Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the Ist of December, 1295: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from |st Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TANUATY, 1BDS ..cccccccccccccs cccsccccsesocs 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.............+.++ «+ + $8, 650,023 8 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ..+++0++ $2,540,748 83 


Losses paid during the same 
POOR co cccdcacosecescccesecces + $1,218, 407 56 


Retuens of Premiums 
and Expenses..... $503,415 $2 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Ranks and other Stocks..... $38,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company, 

I Dissadiiccnessncecanecdagacusndetees 1,000,004 98 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ——- 896,431 88 
Cagh tm Batt. 2.0... ccccccccccccceccees coccces 202 513 33 

BTRGEMBe cceeccccccccescccedcnccegecceqsece $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
ipterest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
A. A. KAVEN HAS. H. MARS SHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D:LEVERIC H, 
JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,' WALDRON P. BR ’ 
HORACE GRAY. SON RD, 
CHKIS?’N pe THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILi1AM F. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVEKETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK. _ JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 


WwW. H. H. MOORE, President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, ‘24 Vice Pres. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 


Cash Capital.................000-- 31,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
Ce rant cnkandacansctens 4,191,020 12 






Net Surplas.:............... a. 2,025,868 13 
Policy-holders’ Suarplas...... 2.025,808 13 
Gross ASSCES............cceeceeeee 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Iii. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
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Old and Young. 


AN ANNIVERSARY. 





BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD, 





Across the field there comes to me 
The pleasant sound of lads at play ; 

Oh, for those other lads who once 
Marched in the ranks away ! 


Far off and dim their lives appear 
To these inheritors of peace, 

As any fabled heroes wrought 
Into the tales of Greece. 


Far off and dim—unto my heart 
Where grief and pride are blent to-day, 
Living as when these mother eyes 
Beheld them march away. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 


- 


AN ABIDING LOVE. 








BY MISS ANNA NICHOLAS, 





THE woman who was a critical reader 
of magazines met her friend, the writer 
of stories, in the little railroad station at 
Murdock, in southern Indiana. The 
writer had just arrived from Indianap- 
olis; the other was waiting the north- 
bound train. 

‘*What have you come to this dull, 
lonely, forlorn placefor? Not for literary 
material, surely? My grandmother lives 
here, and I have known the town all my 
life. Nothing romantic ever happened to 
any one here ; there are no incidents, no 
tragedies, no characters worth studying ; 
the people simply vegetate.” 

‘‘] never hunt for ‘material’ any- 
where,” replied the woman who wrote. 
‘*1t comes to me—crowds itself on me, 
I bave been sent for by an invalid cousin, 
and expect not to think of literary mat- 
ters ; but if I were searching for themes I 
have no doubt I could. find them, even 
here,” 

‘‘IT am eure you could not. What, for 
instance—here the speaker’s voice was 
lowered—what could you make out of 
that spiritless, meek, faded-out creature 
there? She is a resident here. I have 
seen her often ; but she is so colorless I 
never had the curiosity to ask even her 
name. Iam sure she never had a vivid 
emotion, never really lived in all her 
life.” 

**Perhaps not,” laughed the writer ; 
**but I believe she has a story. I will 
find it out and tell it to you.” 





This is the story she told a month later : 

Martin Davis did not look much like a 
man with esthetic sentiment in his soul as 
be left his plow in the furrow that after- 
noon in early April and drove his tired 
horses up the lane. His face was weath- 
erb aten, his hands rough and hard, his 
clothing cheap and coarse, his high boots, 
into which his jeans trousers were tucked, 
caked with mud. But he was young and 
vigorous ; his eyes were bright and eager, 
and he felt himself a man to be envied ; 
for had he not a wife waiting for him at 
the house—a bride of a few weeks? In the 
band of his rusty felt hat he had slipped a 
bunch of yellow violets. 

‘*I knew ye liked posies, Lizzie,” he 
said, as he handed them to her at the 
kitchen door ; “‘ and these are the first I’ve 
seen this season, ’thout it’s the little white 
vindflowers that wilt while ye’re pickin’ 
’em. These yellow things are ’way 
ahead of time. I’ve never found ’em be- 
fore earlier than May ; they’re not com- 
mon hereabouts anyhow ; but I know of a 
spot down in the holler where they always 
flourish.” 

When she put them in a teacup and set 
them on the supper table he wondered 
vaguely why he had never known before 
that flowers made a room look so cheerful 
—almost as if the sun were shining, tho 
that luminary had sunk behind the western 
hill. Hedid not know that the brightness 
was not of the flowers but was the light 
of love reflected from his heart and hers. 

It was but a brief time that his happi- 
ness lasted. That was the spring of ’61, 
and the country was even then calling 
upon her loyal sons. Martin Davis turned 
his horses into the pasture, left his crops 
for others to harvest, and went unhesitat- 
ingly to answer thecall. Oh, the heroism 





of the myriads who thus went out from 
home, and peace, and love, to the battle- 
field in those dreadful years! What. if 
they did not know that the ninety days 
would lengthen until no man could name 
the end, and that the slain would be like 
the leaves of the forest for numbers? 
What if they did go simply from a mat- 
ter of-fact sense of duty, and with little 
feeling of risk and danger, or because the 
riotous spirit of youth yearned for adven- 
ture? The fact remains—the tremen- 
dous, immutable fact—that they went by 
hundreds, by thousands, by tens and 
hundreds of thousands, and that they 
offered their lives. Greater love than this 
hath no man; and yet we, in this frivolous 
later day, which knows no war—we dare 
sometimes speak lightly of those men and 
their sacrifices. 

It was a monotonous and a hard life for 
the most part, that of a private soldier in 
the war for the Union. Its story has been 
told in fragments at home firesides and 
by campfires, but never in literature as a 
whole for the world to know. Perhaps it 
never will be. Tae veterans tell of bat- 
tles and of victories and of stirring evénts ; 
but they do not, as a class, care to dwell 
upon their hardships and sufferings. The 
experience cut deep, and the scars are 
even yet too near the surface to touch 
upon. 

Martin Davis’s life was not different 
from the rest. There was the drill and 
the camp life, the picket duty, the march- 
ing, the digging of trenches and building 
of breastworks, the ekirmishing, the ex- 
pectation of encounters with the enemy— 
all this for slow and weary months, and at 
last a great battle. 

Lizzie, the young wife at home, waited 
from week to week and month to month, 
as women did in those days, with what 
show of patienc? ard composure they 
could muster—a proof of courage and 
patriotism not less than that of going to 
war. The soldiers’ story may some time 
be told ; but where is the historian who 
shall describe the agony of the women’s 
waiting hearts, the suffering of uncertain- 
ty and suspense? Who shall comprehend 
the anguish of their tears? Who under- 
stand that the strain of constant dread of 
evil news from husband and brother and 
lover was greater than that felt by the 
soldier before the enemy’s guns—that it 
left unhealed scars which aged them 
before their time 7? 

Lizzie Martin fared like the other 
women—hoping and praying, living upon 
the letters that came at irregular inter- 
vals, going about her tasks by day, wiih 
heavy heart, and enduring long nights 
with their visions of war and wo. In the 
little town from which the flower of the 
young men had already gone, existence 
was not gay at the best of times, and was 
now more monotonous than ever to the 

women, whose part was to wait. There 
were few things to distract their minds 
from their own anxieties ; they were not 
the ‘‘new” women, with many and 
diverse activities, and so they sat at home 
and thought of what might be; Mrs. 
Davis did not love her husband more than 
the other lonely women cared for theirs, 
perhaps ; but without him she was quite 
alone in the world, and it was natural that 
no event of the war was important in 
which he had no place. That brawny 
private, that long-limbed, awkward 
farmer boy, was all the world to her. No 
future opened to her vision which he did 
not share, She was a commonplace little 
creature, narrow in thought and limited 
in capacity, but other and greater women 
have found it all of life to love one man. 

Letters came to her from Tennessee 
now. Martin wrote that it looked as if 
some fighting would be done very soon 
that would scatter the rebels and end the 
war. Then came the fall of Forts Henry 

and Donelson, and he wrote, with still 


_ greater certainty, that the war was soon 


to close. Men better informed than he 
thought the same then. After that there 
was marching across country, transporta- 
tion by boat up the Tennessee, more 
marching, with rain and mud and cold as 
features of the travel—all this described in 
fragmentary scrawls. One of them, 
-dated April 5tb, and written on a scrap 
of paper while he stood in the rain with 
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his company awaiting orders, said there 
would be fighting soon, and added : 

** Here’s a yellow violet ; just found it 
under a bank. Season’s early down here. 
We're going to beat the rebs out of their 
boots. Good by.” 

This note, and then—silence. There 
had been a battle; it was Shiloh—bloody 
Shil»b. On its gory field when theseventh 
of April dawned, the dead lay by thou- 
sands—the blue and the gray. Oh, 
Shiloh! the waiting hearts that broke 
when your victory was won! 

Private Davis, of Company D, was num- 
bered among the dead. A comrade wrote 
to Lizzie, telling her that Martin had died 
like a hero. A part of his regiment had 
faced about and retreated, broken in a 
panic before the Confederates’ furious 
onslaught; but he had remained, had 
seized the flag from the hand of the flee- 
ing color bearer and gone on triumphantly 
to meet the coming foe. In the thick of 
the fight he waa een to fall, ‘‘ and,” said 
the writer, with no art at softening cruel 
truth, ‘‘ he was buried in a trench.” 

To the widow a realizing sense of the 
death did not come. It is often so when 
those absent from home are taken; to 
their families they seem still temporarily 
absent and likely to return at any hour. 
She accepted the situatioa dumbly, uncom. 
plainingly. She had no longer a keen inter- 
est in life, and was without the strength 
of character to rise above her grief and 
force herself to accept new interests. 
She was simply an every-day woman, 
who had loved her husband and continued 
to love and to think of him day and night, 
tho he was dead. She sold her farm 
toarich neighbor, who took advantage 
of her ignorance to pay her but half its 
value, and she was deprived of a large 
share of the proceeds by a sharper to 
whom she intrusted them for investment. 
Then she settled down in the little town 
and became a neighborhood drudge. She 
sewed, nursed the sick, took care of the 
new babies, and was at the beck and call 
of any housewife who needed her in 
domestic emergencies. The years went 
on with little variety. The war ended, 
and affairs settled into new grooves. A 
flood of prosperity swept over the coun- 
try and affected even this q 1iet town, but 
made little difference in Mre. Davis’s 
plodding, uaeventful existence. No one 
pitied her especially, for her lonely and 
hard-working life. She was spoken of as 
‘the widow Davis”; but she was only 
one among many widows the war had 
created, and, as she made no ado over her 
woes, no one else thought to do it for her. 
They had their own troubles to think of, 
They did say, along at first, that she didn’t 
take Mart’s death very hard. She “ didn’t 
make no fuss,” they said, and they 
*’lowed” she was ‘‘ruther  shaller,” 
Afterward they virtually forgot him, and 
assumed that she had done the same. But 
she never put off her simple mourning 
garb; her mouth fixed itself in a pathe:ic 
little droop ; her brown hair faded early. 
And she would not marry again. Ten 
years after Shiloh, John Holt, a thrifty 
widower, attracted by her quiet, indus- 
trious ways, sought her as a step-mother 
for his children. 

**No, Mr. Holt,” she said, ‘‘I can’t be 
your wife. Martin Davis is dead and 
buried ; but I can’t make him seem dead, 
nohow ; I never have, an’ I don’t reckon 
Ievercan. I feel as if he was gone jest 
on a trip; an’ I dream of him o’ nights, 
an’am always glad when night comes, 
because them dreams come, too. I'll go 
along by myself till the time comes for 
me to go and meet Martin—but it’s long, 
long !” 

And then, her self-repression overcome 
by the sudden compassion in the man’s 
eyes, she bowed her head upon the table 
and sobbed and wept in the utter aban- 
donment of a grief which knows no pre- 
tense. ; 

John Holt went away thoughtful, and 
was afterward heard to say it was a 
**sing’lar dispensation o’ Providence that 
took a man away from a wife like that 
an’ let other men live whose wives 
wouldn’t a-mourned for him over-night 
if they’d drownded theirselves.” 

More years went, until, one day, Mrs, 
Davis heard of an excursion that filled her 
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patient soul with longing. ‘This was a 
trip by boat to Shiloh battle-ground. She 
had never been further from home than 
to Cincinnati, fifty miles away, where she 
had gone once when a girl; but she de- 
termined to make this journey. It was a 
great undertaking, and she got ready for 
it with an excitement such as had not 
stirred her for years. She never thought 
of the South but as the rebels’ country ; 
and,tho she knew there were no rebels 
now, there was down in her heart a dull 
hatred of all Southerners, because but for 
them there would have been no war—but 
for a certain one of them who had fired a 
fa'al shot she would not have been left in 
loneliness all these long years. 

Men and women of the world who, 
through contact with people of many lo- 
calities, have gained the ability to judge 
their fellow-beings dispassionately find it 
difficult to comprehend the limitations of 
one who has but a single point of view, 
Lizzie Davis had but one great interest in 
life, and had never been able to consider 
the outside world in any other than its 
relation to herself, 

The trip down the Ohio River, tho novel, 
aroused no emotion ; once on the Tennes- 
see, she began to brighten. Martin had 
made this journey not long before his 
death. The war, now so far past, was 
brought close to her. The battle seemed 
but a little while back. On the wooded 
bluffs she could almost see rebel skir- 
mishers in hiding. Her meek, feminine 
soul, which had never before directed a 
cruel thought toward any individual, 
suddenly throbbed with fierce resentment ; 
the sluw, easy-going natives, who strolled 
down to the landings and leisurely car- 
ried their freight up the bank in primitive 
fashion, seemed to her to represent a 
bloodthirsty, murderous people ; she eyed 
them malevolently. 

One day the captain of the boat sat 
down by her side on the deck. He was a 
middle-aged man of slow, soft speech and 
gentle manner—as far removed from the 
typical bluff, gruff, profane, aggressive 
river man of literature as possible. He 
had already won Mrs, Davis’s confidence 
by his deferential curtesy and attentions, 
to which she was a s'ranger at home. 
There no one was unkind, but certainly 
no one was noticeably considerate of the 
comfort of women, especially those of no 
particular importance. He narrated to 
her bits of history about the places along 
the river, with every foot of which he 
was familiar,and told anecdotes of the 
people, half of whom he seemed to know 
by their Christian names. 

** How can you speak so kindly of them, 
an’ you a soldier, too?” she broke out at 
last. ‘‘Rebels I reckon they were, most 
of ’em, an’ killed our men, an’ would do 
it again if they had a chance.” 

He turned to her slowly and without a 
sign of surprise ; she was not a new type 
to him. 

‘* Madam, these p2ople along heah were 
mostly Union sympathizers daring the 
wah. I was a soldier in the Confedehat 
Abmy.” 

It was a shock. Ex rebels had found 
their way to her little village since the 
war, but a good many sons had gone out 
from there to fight for the Union, and 
never to return; and those wandere!s 
from the South were not made welcome, 
but had mostly drifted on to regions else- 
where in Indiana, where were friends and 
sympathizers. She had never so much as 
talked with one before. 

Then he told her, in a quiet, reminis- 
cent way some stories of his youth and 
his far Southern home; of how the 
South was then ali the country he knew, 
and the North a far-off, cold region, 
whose people cared only to buy and sell, 
and to subjugate and rob the South; of 
how the war broke out and one by one 
his neighbors joined the army, then his 
brothers, and then himself, a boy of six- 
teen—all filled with fierce patriotism and 
the blind belief that they were fighting 
for the right ; of how his brothers had 
been slain, and how he had gone home, 

when at last the conflict was over, to find 
that home dismantled, the mother who 
had been its center forever gone, and he, 
yet a boy in’ years, Jonely, disheartened 
an d forlorn, 
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It was a revelation to the woman of 
few ideas that rebels — rebels !— were 
creatures with loves and sorrows like her 
own. 

And they went on up the shining river, 
and a little of the peace and beauty of it 
entered into her soul, It. was May, and 
the fields and forests were in freshest 
array. The gray green willows, the rank 
water maples and the glossy oaks that 
crowded the river bank were fringed with 
undergrowth and their trunks lost in a 
tangle of honeysuckles, grapevines and 
ivy. It was primitive wilderness, such as 
the Indian must have looked on in his 
day. : 

Then came Fort Henry. The boat, 
which stopped accommodatingly wherever 
a would-be traveler waved a handker- 
chief, obligingly made fast while passen- 
gers climbed the hill and wandered over 
the old earthworks that made the walls 
of that famous fort. In the glamour of 
the moonlight and the softness of the 
shadows could almost be seen the soldiers 
who had once crowded the place; but 
trees had grown up within the walls since 
that day, and the soldiers—where were 
they ? ; 

Then Pittsburg Landing and Shiloh, and 
the woman from the little Indiana town 
had reached her Mecca, 

They wandered over the battle-field, 
those tourists ; they saw it almost as it 
looked on the fatal Sunday so long ago, 
only to-day the sun shone, and then the 
very heavens had wept at the sight be- 
low. They saw the place where the fight 
was fiercest and most furious—the 
‘“‘Hornet’s Nest,” where Union men and 
Confederates met hand to hand, and the 
slaughter was so great that the dead lay 
in heaps. They saw the pool whose mar- 
gin had been red with the blood of 
wounded men who had dragged them- 
selves there to quench their raging thirst. 
To-day cattle drank from it undisturbed. 

There was a house here and there— 
primitive structures, hardly more than 
cabins, Mrs. Davis stopped at the door 
of one to ask for water. An old woman 
came out, a woman with a scant calico 
gown and clumsy shoes, and eyes blurred 
perhaps with age, possibly with tears, but 
kindly still, She grew garrulous in re- 
sponse to a timid question. ‘Yes, she 
had Jived hereabouts evah since befo’ the 
wah. She an’ her ole man was Union, 
but their six boys couldn’s noways agree, 
an’ three j‘ined the Union Ahmy an’ three 
the Confederate. And yes—yes, it’s all 
done ended long ago ; but some days the 
time seems yistiddy, an’ it all comes back. 
H-r ole man couldn’c keep out noways 
when the boys was gone, an’ he j’ined too, 
when General Sherman comealong. An’ 
—yees, the boys was all killed; three at 
Donelson, two here at Shiloh Church, an’ 
one at Chattanooga. Their pap didn’t 
live long after ; sort o’ broke down like. 
An’ if it wasn’t that the boys who died here: 
were buried in a Confederate trench (do 
you see the ridge over that away ?) she’d 
reckoned she disremembahed which was 
Union an’ which wasn’t. Such things 
doan’ seem to make no difference nohow, 
when they-alls is gone to rest twel Jedg- 
ment Day.” 

The woman who had lost one and the 
woman who had lost seven looked in each 
other’s eyes and knew the kinship of 
grief ; and somehow the visitor from the 
North felt no longer a personal resent- 
ment for her loss. Tho it might have 
been a son of this woman who shot her 
Martin, he had thought he was right and 
meant no evil. 

Then she entered the gates of the Na- 
tional Cemetery, where the Union dead 
are laid in long lines, with a granite block 
marking each resting-place. The captain 
of the boat joined her at the gate, and as 
he passed in he plucked a sprig of cedar. 
The sun shining through the branches of 
the great forest trees flecked the graces 
upon the graves; a soft May breeze scat- 
tered the leaves of the early blooming 
roses. Down between the rows of stones 
they walked, and the captain, pausing at 
one bearing the number 1 607, lifted his 
hat reverently and laid the bit of cedar 
upon it, 

“I put a little posy there every time I 
come,” he said gently ; ‘‘I reckoned that 
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maybe the wife or mother of the boy 
lying there might like it.” 

The man lying there might be her 
Martin, thought the little widow; and 
from that moment her heart ceased to 
cherish animosity toward apy man who 
had fought on the other side, 

She stooi on the bluff and looked down 
on the sparkling. glinting river. The 
panorama of water and sky and hill 
stretching for miles before her was a vision 
fair to sce. The flag of her country 
floated from the great staff above her ; 
the only sound was the singing of the 


birds, and the peace of God was over all, ° 


More years went by, and the Widow 
Davis plodded patiently through them, 
getting a little more weary as they passed 
and finding the burden of loneliness none 
the easier to bear as age crepton. That 
visit toShiloh hadt ught her some things, 
toleration among the rest ; but it had also 
taken away one thing that had been a 
secret source of comfort to her. Until 
thattime she had pictured to herself the 
return of her husband. She was a woman 
with but scant imaginative power; but 
where even the dullest mind dwells much 
upon one’ubject it weaves about it a net- 
work of fancy far different from reality. 
She had not seen her husband dead; a 
battle was a vague thing to her; he had 
simply gone away and had not come back. 
Perhaps he had been wounded, had lost a 
leg or an arm, and a prisoner in rebel 
hands was long in recovering. Then, 
perhaps—here ker fancy took a wild leap— 
perhaps he was told by sonie one that she 
was dead, or that she, thinking him dead, 
had married again, tho she didn’t quite 
see how he could believe she could marry 
another mar. But such things had hap- 
pened—she had read of them; and sup- 
posing he had believed it, he would wan- 
der away and never care to revisit his old 
home until, at last, he somehow learned 
the truth and hastened to her with joy. Or 
it might be that he had escap:d from his 
rebel prison, 23©!~reached the seacoast, 


had crept on board some toreiya vessel. 


and bad been carried to far-off lands, 
whence he would some day return. 

Vain imaginings! but lonely women 
dream strange things while they go half 
mechanically about their monotonous 
daily tasks. Even the happiness of happy 
women is half in this unreal inner life. 
After this visit to Shiloh these comforting 
pictures were conjured up no more in 
Lizzie’s mind. It was all real now, the 
battie and the slaughter, and she had seen 
the graves where the soldiers lay ; her 
thoughts centered about ‘‘ 1,607,” where 
the captain’s tribute rested, and she felt 
more and more convinced that Martin 
slept beneath that stone. It was nearly 
thirty years, a lifetime, since he went, 
and he would come to her now only after 
Heaven’s gate had opened to let her in, 
She had mourned her lost love for thirty 
years. She, a little, commonplace woman, 
of whom no one would have thought as a 
heroine of romance. She would not have 
known what the term ‘grand pas:;ion ” 
meant ; she had been simply faithful to a 
memory in a quiet, undemonstrative way; 
her life had been bound up in a sentiment, 
that was all. 

One day in April—it was the thirtieth 
Shiloh anniversary—she was at her little 
cottage, no neighbor needing her services 
as nurse or seamstress. It had been an 
early spring, and she went out in the gar- 
den to look at the signs of life among her 
few cherished flowers. Inasunny corner 
wild violets grew and had pushed green 
leaves above the mold, but no buds were 
yet in sight. 

‘I remember,” she said, speaking to a 
neighbor who had paused in passing—‘ I 
remember seeing violet flowers as early as 
this.” 

She was thinking of those stuck in the 
band of Martin’s hat that day so long ago 
when he came from the field, and as she 
spoke shé looked down the village street, 
wondering at the unusual boisterousness 
of the school children. They followed 


after and jeered at a man who came 
slowly and hesitatingly along, as if uncer- 
tain of his way. His clothing was rough, 
his shoulders bent and his gait shambling. 
On his head was a military cap, such as 
some old soldiers still insist upon wearing, 


and on*its sido was something like a deco- 
ration on a woman’s bonnet. It was this 
that made the children jeer. Mrs. Davis 
put her hand over her eyes and looked at 
it intently. Hardly knowing what she 
did, she went out upon the walk and 
down the street to meet him. When she 
came closer she saw that the decoration 
was a bunch of yellow violets. She 
stopped before the man and looked at bim. 
‘She had never thought of her husband as 
other than erect, and strong, and young ; 
this man was feeble, and aim-eyed, and 
old, but—s3be knew him. 

‘* Martin!” she said—‘* Martin!’ and 
reached out her hands, forgetful of watch- 
ing neighbors and wondering children. 

Something like a miracle happened in 
that moment. The years fell away from. 
her as a garment; the flush in her cheek, 
the love light in her eyes transfigured her. 

‘‘ Lizzie!” said the man, the dull, dazed 
expression clearing from: his face—*‘ Liz- 
zie,” and he fumbled at his cap, *‘I—I 
thought ye’d like some posies, an’ came 
round by the holler an’ got them.” 

She took him by the hand and led him 
into the house, her face still illumined. 





The woman who wrote stories and the 
other who read them met again on the 
street of Murdock. Toward them came 
Lizzie Davis. She was the woman who 
had been at the station weeks before ; but 
she was like one born again. Her hair 
was faded, it is true; her complexion 
gray, her dress old-fashioned and rusty ; 
but her eyes were bright, her bearing 
erect and proud, her face smiling. She 
stopped a moment to speak to the woman 
who wrote. 

** Just think, Miss,” she said ; ‘* Martin 
lived over in Jonesboro, just beyond the 
Ohio line, and not fifty miles from here, 
for twenty years. lve just seen a man 
from there. Where he had been before 
that time the Lord knows. The man says 
that they all knowed something was the 
matter with his head. Seemed to do his 
work well on the farm, but every now 
an’ wen be’d get uneasy an’ talk an’ talk 
about some placé he’d ought to go if he 
could only just think of the name; an’ 
when be heard any one cail ‘ Lizzie’ he 
always got worried and fidgety. Come 
bpring, too, every year, he’d pick flowers 
an’ wear ’em in his hat, Then at last one 
day his recollection seemed to come to 
him sudden, and he up an’ started off, the 
man said, acting like a crazy lunatic. 
He found his way here, an’ he’s getting to 
be more like himself every day, an’ it 
almost seems as if he’d never been away.” 

A glow was on her cheek like the blush 
of a bride; the thirty years of loneliness 
were as naught; the children that might 
have been hers, the happiness and peace 
she had missed were forgotten. The 
mother heart in her went out to the 
broken-down man and was satisfied. He 
came shuffling down the walk, 

**See how well he looks,” she said, as 
she hastened toward him, with a face 
through which love shone as it must 
shine on the faces of the angels in Heaven, 

** You were wrong, you see,” softly said 
the woman who wrote to her friend ; ‘‘ you 
were wrong when you deciared there was 
no romance here ; that the people merely 
vegetated, That woman has lived.” 

** Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ she has loved,” 
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THEIR FATHER’S LETTER. 


BY HELEN F, LOVETT, 





THE second day on Shiloh’s field 
The letter bears for date ; 

When many a home was desolate, 
By many a*brave man’s fate. 


A few lines penciled hastily, 
In one brief minute’s rest, 

And at the hurried call to charge 
Thrust in the soldiec’s breast. 


A last word to his wife: ‘‘ For death 
To any may be near ; 

And yet I trust I may come home ; 
Bat tell the children, dear ”’— 


A crimson stain across the page 
Has blotted aught besides ; 

But wbat the children should be told 
It shows as well as hides. 


For fitly in the glowing line 
Was blazed a hero’s creed— 
Of life held light, but honor dear, 
Whoever will may read, 
BRooxirs, N, ¥, 
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THE SECOND LIEUTENANI’S 
FLAG. 


BY EDITH BAKER BROWN, 





Jim lived on the edge of the cemetery, 
but his dealings with it had always been 
purely secular. It did the offices of gar- 
den and public park to the houses on its 
boundary, and to Jim its special ad- 
vantage was the short-cut it offered be- 
tween his own houseand Hillborn Avenue. 
Indeed, so often had he crossed it swing- 
ing his baseball bat or his hockey club, 
that its square, well watered plots, its 
prime paths and clipped bushes, its chill 
and decorous rows of headstones he did 
not mind at all. 

I do not suppose that he would ever 
have read Friend’s headstone if, one day 
in the autumn, a ball bad not slipped and 
rolled over on the sward under the fallen 
leaves. The stoae stopped its course, and 
Jim, stooping to feel for it, caught sight of 
the inscription : 

To the Memory of 

Richard Friend, 
2nd. Lieutenant of the —th Mass, regiment, 
Who was killed at the battle of Ball’s Cliff, 

Oct, 21st., 1861, 

Aet. 19 yrs., 5 mos., 6 days. 
It is a brave and beautiful thing to 
die for one’s country. 

Jim was at that age when the sword 
and the musket were his only evidexces 
of the heroic, unless, indeed, it were vic- 
tory on the field of baseball; but these 
evidences he saluted reverently. He had 
read his ‘‘ Pontiac,” and ‘‘The Boys of 
76,” and the ‘** Blue and Grey,” and got 
allhis heroes and campaigns by heart, 
Old Pat, and Sherman he adored, and he 
had a speechless sentiment for Wolfe; 
and the swelling of the heart with which 
he used to emulate them in imagination 
was his token of religion. No wonder 
that this sudden meeting with the grave 
of Richard Friend quickened his pulse, 
He had touched a real hero, ‘* Whew !” 
whistled Jim,” but he was the stuff!” 
And he fell to wondering about Friend, 
How he went to the war, and how he 
fought and died. Whether he was dead 
before he felt the buliet, or lingered a 
little with his friends to support him 
while he asked which way the battle was 
turning. ‘ Like Wolfe,” thought Jim, 
and hoped that Richard Friend was not 
scanted one heroic circumstance in his 
death. / 

After this Jim always passed Friend’s 
grave on his way across the cemetery. 
Sometimes he would say, casually : *‘ Say, 
do you know there’s a feller buried down 
there in Hillborn, who was second lieu- 
tenant of his regiment and killed whenhe 
was ov ly nineteen ?”’ 

But he was, in the main, bashful of his 
emotion for Friend, nor would he have 
admitted that the cemetery, at least that 
little path called ‘‘ Sweet Brier” where he 
had dropped his ball, gained for him some 
of the significance of holy ground. True 
it was, notwithstanding, that when 
Memorial Day came round, Jim awoke to 
it with a sentiment quite new to him on a 
holiday, and quite distinct from his inter- 
est in the baseball game between Brady’s 
and Hopkins’s in the afternoon. 

A suburban cemetery is really gay on 
Memorial Day. Then it is brave with 
flags and flowers, and rings with the 
tramp of soldiers’ feet and military music. 
The whole city sets hitherward, and there 
is every mark of holiday-making along 
the road, from the horse cars choking 
with family picnic parties, to the pop- 
corn boys at the corners of the streets and 
the lemonade stands flanking the cemetery 
gate. 

Jim joined the crowd and followed it to 
the hili where speeches were in order ; 
but his real interest centered in the cere- 
monies of decoration that were to follow. 
He waited impatiently until the last 
speaker had told the glories of the right- 
eous war, and had forgiven the S)uth 
magnanimously in the presence of the 
martyred dead; then he hastened to the 
second lieutenant’s grave; for he felt it 
only decent that he should be partner to 
the solemnity. It was some tim? before 
a detachment arrived ; but when Jim saw 
one pause near the opening of the path 
and puzzle over directions, he sung out to 
the Commander; “Isay, do you want 
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Lieutenant Friend’s. grave? It’s right 
down here.” The captain approached, 
compared the inscription on the stone 
with his paper, said *“ Allright!” and pro- 
ceeded with the ceremony of decoration. 

Jim stood up and uncovered with the 
men. It was more solemn than any 
church, there in the air and the sun- 
shine, with the bluebirds calling all 
around, to hear those simple words : 

** Richard Friend, second lieutenant of 
the —th Mass. regiment, fought in de- 
fense of his country’s flag. We here plant 
* upon his grave the flig that he loved so 
well, And he died for his country.” 

Jim felt the tears start. The Com- 
mander might repeat the words a score of 
times that morning over a score of in- 
different graves, but to Jim it was as if he 
spoke with a ring of personal pride and 
affection. The detachment moved off and 
the flag stood waving brightly. Nowhere 
is it more solemnly emblematic than when 
planted on a soldier-grave ; and to Jim 
those flying colors were something sacred, 
more sacred than the Bible. In a moment 
or two when he had pocketed a few tears 
with a heart at once ashamed and exult- 
ant, he strolled off after the other detach- 
ments and watched the ceremony at dif- 
ferent graves; but he found no formula 
used in the various decorations so ade- 
quate as the one he had hedrd. ‘ Com- 
rades, let us plant this flag in accordance 
with our ancient custom,” was good 
enough for ordinary graves; but he was 
glad they had not used it over Friend. 

lt was an hour later, and Jim had 
strolled beyond the hill in his followings 
from grave to grave, when he turned 
back. He had just started down the 
slope, whistling ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia,” and was in sight of the graves in 
the hollow, when he discovered a deed 
that choked him with indignation. There 
was the peanut boy, who had his stand 
just outside the cemetery gate, in the das- 
tardly act of despoiling a grave of its flag, 
and not only a grave, but the grave; it 
was Friend’s, indeed. Jim started at a 
run, shouting loudly: ‘‘ Hold on! Stop 
that !’. Meanwhile the peanut boy was 
strolling leisurely toward the gate with a 
bully swagger. Finally, the hallooiag 
caught him ; he turned his hea4 and, see- 
ing the direction of the snouts and the 
impending apcoult, took to his heels and 
clesrod the cemetery gate. 

Jim had rounded it two minutes after 
to find the flag already waving above 
smoking peanuts and ginger beer. Eli 
was scarcely more moved by the taking 
of the ark than was Jim by this desecra- 
tion. Moreover, the villain of the episode, 
with unconscionable impudence, was just 
in the act of makingasale. ‘‘ Peanuts? 
A pint? Yes, ma’am, just roasted.” 

‘* There, take that !” Of course the pea- 
nut boy could not have expected interfer- 
enca 80 active in behalf of a soldier who 
had been dead these thirty years. He 
could not for the life of him understand, 
indeed, what difference the taking of a 
penny flag would make to a dead soldier 
or to anybody else. When he first heard 
the shout he had taken to his heels in- 
stinctively, thinking that his pursuer was 
perhaps a rival peanut merchant, who 
wanted to spite an envied contemporary ; 
but he never imagined that the aggressor 
could press his point beyond the cemetery 
gate. Now, with his hat knocked off and 
his bag of peanuts scattered in the face of 
a customer, he struck out in a rage, 

Jim was spry, and, dodging the blow, 
stood planted for a second attack. It 
mighi have gone ill with him then, despite 
his brawny person, for the peanut boy 
was twice his size ; but just at that mo- 
ment there was an unexpected diversion 
in the rear. Two small urchins, alert for 
spoil, caught the favorable instant to make 
a raidon the stand. It is hard to satisfy 
the claims of honor and of trade at the 
same time, The peanut boy was at dis- 
advantage. He caught the sound of the 
scuffle at his back, and was forced to the 
sad alternative of foregoing satisfaction of 

Jim or losing his whole stock in trade, 
He turned, with an oath, and the boys 
scattered. He knew too much to follow 
them, for he had dismissed his substitute 
and feared that in his absence a fresh de- 
tachment would complete the raid, But 
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Jim seized his chance, In the moment’s 
start after the thieves that the peanut boy 
instinctively made, he had snatched the 
flag and was dashing toward the cemetery 
gate. 

In a moment he was out of danger of 
pursuit. He was on the broad, sunlit 
path within the calm of the burial inclos- 
ure, Jim’s spirit was lifted. The cir- 
cumstances of the day had pitched his 
mood at the heroic, so that instead of a 
sneaking sentiment for Friend, he already 
felt proud of his relations with the second 
lieutenant and victorious for rescuing his 
honor. He was playing a romantic part, 
and was prepared that things should turn 
out for him as they do for the favorite 
hero. It surprised him little, therefore, 
that a young lady in mourning should be 
standing by Friend’s headstone, burying 
the gravein great branches of lilacs. Jim 
caught sight of her as soon as he rounded 
the dogwood bush. His imagination took 
fire at once. She was Friend’s sister or 
perhaps his love, and he, Jim the hero, 
had created a living bond between him- 
self and her, Jim forgot that Richard 
Friend’s sister or his love would be 
gray-headed by this time, and that this 
young lady was not likely to have seen 
the light when the bullet stilled Friend’s 
heart. But this is the way with ro- 
mancers. Jim proceeded with a song in 
his heart like ‘‘ Lo, the conquering hero 
comes,” thotrying tocomfort himself with 
modesty, and not to wave the flag as he 
longed. . 

The young lady heard his step behind 
on the gravel and looked up. There was 
an instantaneous flash of recognition in 
her eyes, and then, to Jim’s utter con- 
founding, she moved her hand with an 
imperative gesture and cried: ‘‘ Bring it 
here!” Jim stood still, opened his mouth, 
but said not a word. ‘ Bring it here !” 
cried the young lady again, with rising 
heat, 

Jim stumbled forward, He did not 
look at her, but he stooped and planted 
the flag in the midst of the lilacs, Whon 
he rose he was very red, 4nd somehow his 
tongue felt tied. ‘I didn’s take it,” he 
stammored. ‘It was the feller out there 
with the peanuts. I was bringing it back.” 
He stopped, and indeed a more courageous 
fellow than he would have faltered, for he 
encountered the young lady’s look, and he 
knew his case was hopeless. He turned 
away, grumbling : ‘I didn’t take it,” and 
made his way sullenly home. The glory 
had gone out of Memorial Day and the 
world was a common place, after all. 

That afternoon he sauntered out to the 
baseball field in a very sulky humor, feel- 
ing as if it did not matter whether Brady’s 
or Hopkins’s won the day. A boy cansink+ 


“no lower than thatin cynicism. But after 


a while he warmed up to the game, made 
a very good hit to his ownsurprise, then 
a splendid run in the glory of success, 
and came in among many cheers, 

The air was full of dusty sunlight when 
the game was over, for it was late after- 
noon; and when Jim reached the cemetery 
the sun had set and left just a luminous 
and peaceful sky. Evening was fresh 
upon the grass and on the trees, and the 
birds fell to singing in the calm. Jim felt 
the sweetness of a restored temper. Fall- 
ing to a soft whistle, he walked on toward 
Friend’s grave. There it lay fragrant in 
lilacs and underneath the colors of the 
rescued flag. He just stopped a moment 
and said, half aloud: ‘* Never mind, lieu- 
tenant, you knew it was fair and square.” 
Then he went on his way whistling com- 
fortably. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE BLACKBURN THRESHER. 
BY FRANK H, SWEET. 











Jim CARSON drove the water wagon for 
the Blackburn thresher. There were three 
men besides himself with the machine— 
Dacie, the engineer, and Bill and Sam 
Scott, the two feeders. It was Jim’s duty 


to keep the engine supplied with water, 
and when they happened to be near a river 
or spring his work was light ; but if they 
were threshing at considerable distance 
from water—as was often the case—he 
was taxed to his utmost to keep up the 


supply. 





During the season—that is, from the 
time they began to thresh out the grain 
in July, to October or November—they 
were very busy. Days commenced with 
the light, and only ended when it was too 
dark to see. Often they worked as many 
as seventeen or eighteen hours a day, and 
it seemed to Jim that he had only touched 
his bed at night when it was time to rise. 

There were several threshers in the 
neighborhood, and competition was keen ; 
and this very competition made them ac- 
cept jobs that would otherwise have been 
refused. A farmer would want his rye 
threshed one week, and his oats the next, 
and his wheat the next; and often he 
would not have more than one or two 
hundred bushels of either. As the ma- 
chine was capable of threshing from ten 
to twelve hundred bushels in a day, this 
necessitated a constant moving from one 
farm to another. Some days they would 
thresh at as many as three or four places, 
and more than half the time would be 
consumed in moving. 

Naturally this made a sharp competition 
for large jobs. The farmer who had three 
or four thousand bushels of wheat to 
thresh was an object of interest to the 
owners of machines, and they approached 
him from every vulnerable point. 

Jim was not yet seventeen, but he was 
strong and well-grown, and had already 
been two years with the machine. He 
was thoroughly interested in his work ; 
and as he was a boy to be trusted, the 
owner, Mr..Blackburn, was already be- 
ginning to hint of the time when he might 
be given charge of the thresher. The 
other men were good workers en ough ; but 
they were stolid and matter-of-fact, and 
had little interest in their labor beyond 
the wages it brought them. They had 
been with Mr. Blackburn for years, but 
were not the kind of men to have charge 
of a machine, he said ; he wanted a hus- 
tler, one who would be ambitious to pick 
up jobs. The only trouble with Jim was 
his age ; but if hc ef on as well as he 
had begun, he shouid certainly have 
charge of the machine when he was 
eighteen. ; 

And with this understanding Jim rose 
in the morning and went to bed at night ; 
and the thought of it made his work 
lighter, and his days shorter, and his 
small wages more satisfactory. There 
were only he and his mother, and they 
lived in a small cottage surrounded by 
two or three acres of land. The owner 
was anxious to sell, and Jim had already 
saved one of the four hundred dollars 
necessary for its purchase; and he was 
now looking eagerly forward to the time 
when he would have charge of the 
thresher. With the good wages he would 
then receive, it would be an easy matter 
to finish paying for the place. 

Daring the latter part of August the 
season became very dry, and many of the 
small streams and springs dried up. At 
some places it was almost impossible to 
find water enough to supply the engine. 

At one of these places Jim was obliged 
to go toa small roadside spring nearly a 
mile away, and dip up water with a 
bucket. Just across the road from the 
spring was a Negrocabin. As Jim was 
filling his wagon a Negro woman came 
wrathfully across the road. 

** Doan’ you take dat water!” she cried. 
** We all ’pend ’spressly on hit for our lib- 
in’, Jes’ you frow dat bucket in de cyart 
an’ h’ist out. Now, I tells yeb.” 

Jim laughed. 

** But I must take it, Aunty,” he expos- 
tulated. ‘‘This is the only water in the 
neighborhood, and we must keep our 
machine going.” 

**What I car’ for yo’ machine! I tells 
you leabe dis water ‘lone. Dar’s de creek.” 

** Two miles away, Aunty. Too far for 
us. Plenty more water will run into the 
spring for you to use ;” and Jim reached 
down for another bucketful. . 

** Hello! What’s the matter?” asked a 
gruff voice ; and Jim locked up in time to 
see a portly, well-dressed man rein in his 
horse. 

**Dis rapscallion thresher’s takin’ all 
my water,” complained the colored wom- 
an, ‘I tells him I make my libin’ by dis 
spring.” 

Too bad—too bad!” said the man, 
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‘* There is too little water in the springs 
for it to be taken away by the wagon- 
load.” Then to Jim: “Can’t you go to 
the creek ?” 

“It is too far away,” answered Jim, 
civilly, ‘I couldn't get it fast enough to 
keep the machine going.” 

‘* Whose machine are you with ?” 

‘Mr. Blackburn’s,” 

** Ah! Did he tell you to come here for 
water ?” 

** Yes, sir; he got permission from the 
man who owns the land.” 

** What I car’ for dat!” broke in the Ne- 
gro woman, fiercely. ‘‘I been use dis 
spring for twenty yeah, Jedge. Ain’ I 
got wash you-all clothes? an’ ain Mis’ 
Laura tell me do hit sho’ to-morrer? 
Mebbe dis spring run’ nough to drink, but 
how ’bout de washin’? I ’bleeged to have 
mons’rous big lot, Jedge; an’ if dis 
thresher use hit all, wharI be? Take dis 
no ’count spring free days to run full 
ag’in. Jes’ make him go way, honey.” 

The judge shook his head. ‘I reckon 
you'll have to make the best of it, Aunt 
Lisa,” he said. ‘‘ This boy seems to be 
rather obstinate. If he has permission 
from the owner of the land, there is noth- 
ing more to be said. But it does seem too 
bad to have all our spring water used up 
by threshing machines.” 

Jim watched him anxiously as he rode 
away. Judge Morgan owned several 
large farms, and was supposed to have 
ten or fifteen thousand bushels of wheat 
to thresh. Mr. Blackburn had been nego- 
tiating for the job, but so far had only 
been able to obtain an indefinite answer. 
Would this incident affect his decision ? 
Jim was afraid that it might. 

“© Can’t you leabe me jes’ a few tubsful, 
please, sur?” asked the Negro woman, 
anxiously, as she saw the water gradually 
disappear from the spring. ‘I jes’ 
*bleeged to wash for de jedge to-morrer, 
an’ I needs de money mons’rous bad. If 
you take all de water dar won’t ’nough 
run in to-night to rinse de clothes.” 

“Can’t you find enough in the neighbor- 
hood to do your washing?” asked Jim. 

** All but dis spring done dried up.” 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry, Aunty; 
but I’m afraid I'll have to take every bit 
of it. Mr. Blackburn told me to keep the 
machine going at all hazards, and I can’t 
do that and go tothe creek. Weare on 
a particular job which we wish to finish 
before dark.” 

But it was long after dark when the job 
was finished, and Jim was able to seek 
rest. Instead of doing that, however, he 
went tothe creek and once more filled his 
water wagon. And it was near midnight 
when he stopped at the Negro woman’s 
cabin and called for her to bring out her 
tubs. 

A few days later Judge Morgan rode up 
to the machine as it was at work. 

‘* ’ve decided to let you have that job, 
Mr. Blackburn,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ You 
may commence on it whenever you like. 
And, by the way, I saw that water boy 
of yours the other day. Quite an inde- 
pendent, well-spoken fellow I thought 

him. I particularly liked the way he 
treated an old colored woman, who does 
our washing. She told my wife about it. 
From a business point of view, Mr. Black- 
burn, I would advise you to keep hold of 
him, Such hands are valuable.” 

As the judge rode away Mr. Blackburn 
turned to Jim. 

**I don’t believe it will be worth while 
to wait until you are eighteen, Jim,” he 
said, smilingly. ‘‘Suppose you take 
charge of the machine now. I haveother 
work that needs my attention, and will 
be glad to be relieved.” 

WAYNESBORO, VA. 


PEBBLES. 


AN inscription has been put on the 
Matterhorn reading: ‘Notice. This hill is 
dangerous for bicycles.”—Ezchange. 


...-The checking of bicycles to prevent 
their being stolen during church services is 
distinctively a Chicago necessity.—Milwau- 
kee Journal. 


....“*Mamma, those people in the next 
flat have their family tree in the parlor.” 
“Family tree! Well, l’ll have great-grand- 
father’s tombstone sent to us.’’—Chicag? 
Journal, . 
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..--“* Draw, draw! Caitiff ! Craven! In 
the name of chivalry, draw! But stay! Per- 
haps he cannot. Perchance he is an impres- 
sionist !’’ (And the knight departed on his 
way.)—Pick-Me Up. 


....Regey Backbay : ‘‘ Miss de Mudd, are 
you at allinterested in psychology ?”’ . Miss 
de Mudd: ‘Oh yes, very much indeed ! 
But I know I should break my neck if I 
tried to ride one.” — Puck. 


,... There was a lieutenant in Skye 
Who was thin as the capital I. 
He said : * It’s too bad! 
But then I can pad, 
Thus proving that figures may lie.” 
—Precious Nonsense. 


..“‘ But why do you not print a cardand 
deny the accusation ?” inquired the poli- 
tician’s wife. ‘‘ Deny it ?’’ howled the poli- 
tican, ‘“‘ and then havethem proveit? No; 
I will treat it with contempt.’’—Truth. 


...“* That woman over there looks as if 
she were painted’”— ‘Sir, that is my 
wife |’? “‘I had not finished my sentence. 
She looks as if she were painted by Raphael 
and had just stepped out of the frame.’”’— 
Exchange. 


..-Humane Society Officer: ‘‘ Hi, hi! 
Stop there. There’s a law against carrying 
babies on bicycles.” Bicyclist: ‘Out of 
the way, man. This one has the smallpox, 
and I am taking it to the doctor’s.”— 
Cleveland Exchange. 


..-His One Idea.—Branson: ‘‘ Old Mr. 
Garlick completed a century this morning.”’ 
Hy Geer: “ How long did it take him ?” 
Branson: ‘‘ Why, a hundred years.” Hy 
Geer: ‘‘ Great Ixion! What wheel did he 
ride?”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..Drummer: ‘You must have seen 
many strange things in your time, Uncle 
Reub.” Uncle Reub: ‘‘ Most every strange 
thing there be, I guess, b’gosh! I’ve lived 
here in Overbehind, man an’ boy, for 80 
years, an’ my eyes ain’t been shut, stran- 
ger.”’—Exchange. 


..Nansen Outdone.—The Playwright: “I 
have in this new war drama one of the most 
original characters yet put on the stage.” 
The Manager: “ What is it?” The Play- 
wright: ‘‘ A Southerner who was poor be- 
fore the War, and who belonged to one of 
the second families of Virginia.” —Puck. 


..-A recruit, wishing to evade service, 
was brought up for medical inspection, and 
the doctor asked him: ‘‘ Have you any de- 
fects?” ‘Yes, sir; I em short-sighted.” 
‘‘How can you prove it ?”’ “ Easily enough, 
doctor. Do you see that nail up yonder in 
the wall?” “Yes.” ‘ Well, I don’t.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


--‘I went to the installation of our 
new minister last night,” said Mrs. Din- 
widdie, who is adevout Presbyterian. ‘In 
your church the ministers get acquainted 
with their people on the instalment plan, 
do they ?”? asked Mrs. Van Braam, who is 
a Methodist.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


.-Parson Henly: ‘ Bredrin, I ouner- 
stans dere is a deadlock in dis congregashun 
whedder toe send de fund on hand ob fo’teen 
dollahs toe free Cubah, or toe donate it toe 
yo’ pastor. Passonly on dat subject I hez 
nuffin’ toe say. (Pause.) Mah tex’ fo’ de 
day, bredrin, am, ‘And charity beginneth 
at home.’ ”—Judge. 


..--The mother asked little Dot to go into 
the next room, and see if the clock was run- 
ning, for she had not heard it strike all the 
afternoon. Dot came running back, put 
her curly head into the door, and exclaimed : 
“Why, no, Mamma, de clock ain’t a run- 
nin’. It is des stannin’ still and a wagging 
its tail.””—The Congregationalist. 


--In a recent article on “ Peculiar Chil- 
dren,” Max O’ Rell tells the following story: 
“A boy, reading from a play that was being 
translated at sight in class, came across the 
question: ““Avez vous bien, Monsieur?’ He 
naturally translated this by ‘ Are you well, 
sir?’ I said to him: ‘Now don’t you think 
this is a little stiff ? Couldn’t you give me 
something a little more colloquial? For 
instance, what would you say yourself in a 


like case?? The boy reflected a few sec- 
onds, and said: ‘How is your liver, old 
man ??”? 


.-A little girl in Boston wrote a com po- 
sition on boys. Here itis; ‘* The boy is not 
an animal, yet they can be heard to a con- 
siderable distance. When a boy hollers he 
opens his big mouth like frogs, but girls 
hold their tongue till they are spoke to, 
and then they answer respectabié ana ti 
just how it was. A boy thinks himself 
clever because he can wade where it is deep, 
but God made the dry land for every living 
thing and rested onthe seventh day. When 
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the boy grows up he is called a husband, 
and then he stops wading and stays out 
nights, but the grew-up girl is a widow and 
keeps house,’’—The Outlook. 


--The Professor of Mathematics in one 
of our larger colleges, the father of a bright 
boy of eight years, took a nap the other af- 
ternoon on the lounge in his study. The 
rest was well earned, for the professor had 
just finished a three hours’ exercise in 
Atelian Functions. He had not been asleep 
long when bis wife heard the most heart- 
rending groans issuing from the apartment. 
Rushing to where her husband was, she 
found him sitting upright upon the lounge, 
holding his face in his hands. ‘“ What is the 
matter, dear?” asked Mrs. K. “I’ve had 
the most horrible dream,” the professor re- 
plied. ‘‘I dreamed that our Charley was a 
minus quantity under the radical sign, and 
I couldn’t get him out !’—Harper’s Month- 
ly Magazine. 
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PUZZLES, 
535.—PALINDROME. 
(Omitted from ‘* Locksley Hall.’’] 
ONcE I took my cousin Amy to the flaring 
circus tent ; 


Never had she: seen a lion, never dreamed 
what tigers meant. 


Rolled a voice like rumbling thunder, rose 
a giant lion’s head ; 

On his cage we read a placard—‘‘ Paderew 
ski, forest-bred.”’ 








Ab! methought I saw thedesert, panting to 
the tropic sky ; 

Amy stood like one enchanted ; would she 
faint, or would she fly ? 


All her being fused and centered in that 
silent, wondering stare, 

Till she rather breathed than uttered, 
** Mercy, what a mop of hair !” 


Slowly bowed the tawny tresses in a leonine 
salaam, 
While. the low roar seemed to murmur, 
**M-i-e- A-y, -a-c- I -m.” 
M. C. 8S. 
536.—MIXED BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Thos. Awning: A famous soldier and 
statesman, and model gentleman of the old 
school. Had a leading hand in giving free- 
dom to his country, and was then given the 
highest post in the bestowal of his people. 

2. Gen’l L. O. Wolf: Born in Portland, 
Me., in 1807, died in 1882. Professor of mod 
ern languages in two New England colleges, 
and author of some prose and many poet- 
ical works. 

3. Los Mono: A luxurious and splendid 
Oriental sovereign. Under him his nation 
became powerful and united. His reign 
was noted foractivity incommerce, politics 
and architecture. He was also something 
of a botanist. 


4. Geo. St. Land: Eminent statesman, 
orator and financier; born 1809. Occupied 
many high offices, including the higbest in 
reach of a sub ject of his sovereign. Found 
time amid his public duties for much liter- 
ary work. 

5. Bethelza I: An English sovereign with 
mapy strong points of character and many 
foibles, whose reign was famous for literary 
activity. commerce and discovery. 

6. Y. Elkin, M. C.: An American states- 
man, born 1844; served in the Civil War, 
attaining rank of Major; was Member of 
Congress, Chairman of Committee of Ways 
and Means; and twice elected Governor of 
his State. 

7. Dad IV: A royal warrior and poet, at 
one time at the head of a band of outlaws 
and freebooters; at another an exile 
through the ingratitude of a son. 

8. Vane, LL D.:: An American pub- 
lic man, born 1837 ; before rising to a higher 
office was Sheriff of his County, Mayor of 
his City, and Governor of his State. 


537.—SPECIMENS OF MAN KIND. 


1. Man******, that princes issue oft ; 

2, Man****. that flies on wings aloft. 

3. Man*****, that’s in itself a host : 

4, Man*****, that guards our country’s 
coast. 

5. Man*****, that grows in muddy stream; 

6. Man*****, that’s always clearly seen. 

7. Man*****, that all our kind do shun ; 

8. Man****, ‘with which one cannot run: 

2: —"? that gives forth music 
swee 

10. ante, in China oft we meet. 

- Man***, that once we used in trade ; 

12. Man****, on ladies’ shoulders laid. 
13. Man*, an English couaotry home; 
14. Man****, that’s issued oft ae a 


* 538 —How THEY RODE. 


“Tt was in ’66, just after the massacre at 
Peno Creek,’’ said the Colonel, in his rem- 
iniscent voice. * Provisions and ammuni- 
tions were low in camp, so I had been sent 
with a badly crippled fragment of our army 
across a somewhat dangerous bit of country 
to the better supplied garrison at B——. By 
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the General’s arrangement, 56men,who were 
unable to walk yet could use a rifle, occupied 
the eight wayons, which moved in a hollow 

— three on a side ; while in the center 

the square marched the unarmed men. 

** We had halted for a brief rest when two 
men. starved and footsore, joined us from a 
wood, and begged seats in the wagons to 
Bai, since they could ‘walk no further. I 
suspected they were deserters, and answer- 
ed them curtly. 

pgath My teams are alreadv overloaded,’ I 
said, ‘and, further, while I have authority 
to regulate the loads of the wagons, still I 
have orders to preserve the present arrange- 
ment of 21 men, no more, on each side of 
our little square. So you will have to fol- 
low on foot.’ 

“Then the younger of the pai, a keen- 
eyed chap, Soe sg up oy & ‘If those are 
your commands you can help us without 
violating them. Allow me to suggest how 
we may ride, with still only 21 on a side.’ 

“ Well, they were in wretched plight, poor 
fellows, and that boy had something in his 
face one could not say * no’ to, so, the truth 
is, I gave in and let the little chap show me 
the possibility of a seeming absurdity. I 
did not regret taking them, for in a bout 
with the Indians an hour later it was the 
same fearless young rogue who—but, as 
Kipling says, ‘ that is another story.’ Just 
now I want you to show how the boy ar- 
ranged the 58 men in the wagons.”’ 

MABEL P. 
539.— NUMERICAL. 
Strange days.of eld! the gentlem en 
-Wore 1, 2, 3,6 7’s then; 
But now, if worn by them once more, 
They’d seem quite 5, 6, 7, 3, 4 


And the 8, 9, 11, 10 

Is not so common now as when 

Upon the murdered Hamilton 
Looked down, at morn, the rising sun. 


The whole I’ve no need to conceal— 
It’s apt at that—a kind of teal. 
SWAMP ANGEL, 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES or May 2isT. 


531.—1, Geology; 2%, mathematics;, 3, 
chemistry: 4, physiology ; 5, metaphysics ; 
6, ethics; 7, ‘telegraphy : 8, ethnology; 9, 
ichthyology ; 10, meteorology : 11, theology : 
12, astronomy : 13, biology ; 14, archeology. 

532,—Cast-a-net. 

533.—1, Clay ; 2, Ames; 3, Bell; 4, Glad- 
stone; 5, Chase; 6, Pitt ; 7, Sergeant; 8, 
Walker ; 9, King: 10, Hunter. 


534.—1, Lark, ark ; 2, swan, wan. 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


All druggists. $1. 

















Is the One True Blood Purifier. 
are the only pills to take 


Hood’s Pills with Hoon’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mild and s esie in action, and ad thorough and effi- 
cient. Cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 


we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 

“Home Dressmaking.’’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
telling how.to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt B’ad- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 


5S, H, & M, Co,, P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City, 
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Flowers love the Sunlight % 
and always turn to it. The 
modern housewife learns to 
love 


Sunlight > 
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| and always turns to it to 
“| help her out on ‘‘wash day”’ 
J] or any other day when she 
“ needs a pure, honest soap 
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od it touches and doesn't in- 
Ui! jure anything, either fab- 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WARREN, 
White Surplur Springs, 


VIRGINIA. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


LOCATED 
On thetop of the Three-Top Range of 
the Massanutten Chain of 
Mountains. 
Elevation—2,100 Feet above the Sea. 











EIGHT DIFFERENT WATERS: 


White, Red and Biue Sulphur, Alum, 
Iron, Arsenic. Chalybeate and Lithia. 
NO MOSQUITOES, GNATS or MALARIA 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and Hunting. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES: 
Dist. from Southern R.R.—Buckton, | mile. 
Dist. from Norfolk & Western—Riverton, 3 miles. , 
Dist. from Baltimore & Ohio—Middletown, 4 miles. 
TERMS: 
GIN II, cna scccceccnces ceascenccécce $15 00 
Per month, one pel a 4 
Two persons in one roo 
Special rates to partios of three or more. 


C. W. CULLEN & SONS, Owners and Pro- 
prietors, Callen P.O., Cullen, Va. 


Oldest Summer Besert in the 
United States. Estab. 1734. 


SUMMER HOMES 
w VERMONT, 4*2 on tue snores 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIIN. 


| NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
ualled summer resort section, offering the 
BES’ TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scene ~ unsurpassed. ices fsom 
$5 ee week upwar 
iled dog on receipt of five cents postage, 
on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGS, 
8S. P. A., 353 Broadway,N.Y. G.P.A.,St. Albans, Vt. 








Summer in the Country. 


Are you looking for some place — combines 
Health, Pleasure, Econom 
If so, send 6 cents for postage. or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 
ties, on the main line and branchesot the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway ; 2.000 pe above the 


sea; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In Ne 
York, at No'2 Battery place, 165, ai, 371, 944, and 
1,323 Broadway, 737 6th av 34 East 125th st., 73 


West 125th st. 251 Columbus av., ee East Mth st, 
and 13 Astor Place. Ticket offices, foot of Frantlin 
and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court st.. 80 Fu 


9 E a 
av. Greenpoint. ILLUSTRATED HOMES, 
containing half-tone reproductions from photographs 
of 535 of t e. hotels. farm, and rding houses ad- 
vertised in “Summer Homes,’ ’can be purchased of 
any ticket agent; price, 25c. J. C. Anderson, Gener- 
al songs Agent, 4 Beaver st., N. 

On May 29 and 3v excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and aiso enjoying a day’s fishing - this delightful 
region; tickets good returning June Ist. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as eften as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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WALTER BAKER & COL, wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 
¢ Beware of Imitations. 


REX BRAND 
shires of BEEF 


Semple 4 cents. Book free, 
UDAHY - - 8SO.OMAHA 










Gt es Flour. 
Pamphlet an mples Free. 
Unrivaied in Am Ask Dealers, or 

Write FarwellZ Rhbin N.Y., U 
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An absolutely rfect 
sanitary filter. Filtering 
cylinder of porous rock, 
cleaned instantly by revolv- 
ing against automatic rock cleaner--without 
opening filter. No other filter has orcan have 
this device. Full description and prices of filtersin 
a book that will be mailed free toyou. Send postal 
forit. Also Gravity Filters—in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. 
The Ceo. L. Squier Mite. Co., 

_Hitter Dept. * “Re alo, N. is vV.S. A 





® PISO’S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











Farm and Garden. 
FANCY FOREIGN CHEESES, 


BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 





THE manufacture of fancy cheeses in the 
United States bas recently assumed cousid 
erable importance, and, ia view of the floods 
of inferior part and full skim cheese that 
appear upon the market every season, the 
growth of thisindust ry promises to increase 
rapidly. The love for many of the imported 
fancy cheeses is said to be an acquired 
taste ; but, if so, it is pretty generally shared 
by all classes in this country, and it cer 
tainly shows a better appreciation of good 
things than a taste for many of the inferior 
common cheeses that factories are turning 
out. ,The trade in good American cream 
cheese has been greatly injurel in recent 
years by the substitution of part-skim and 
full-skim cheese for the genuine full cream 
variety ; and customers have had this forced 
upon them by the retail trade to such an 
extent that there has been a falling offin the 
consumptive demand. On the other hand, 
the demand for fancy cheese has greatly 
increased, and the more conscientious 
cheese-makers have started in to manufac- 

ture these imported varieties with yreat 
success. 

Nearly all of the desirable brands are 
made here, including Stilton, Brie, Neuf- 
chatel, Camembert, Limburger, Swiss 
(Gruyére), Edam, . Gouda, Parmesan, 
Gloucester, Wiltshire, Gérome, and dozevs 
of other good and indifferent kinds. Many 
of these are manufactured so well that they 
cannot be distinguished from the imported 
brands, except by an expert ; a few are even 
superior to those brought from Europe, and 
others, such as the Stilton and Wiltshire, 
we have not yet succeeded in perfecting, 
altho in timeit will be done. The public 
taste is so far educated to like these fancy 
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cheeses that, notwithstanding the great 
quantities of them made in this country, 
tbe imports do not fall off very materially. 
All of these fancy varieties are made care- 
fully, and by scientific methods which make 
them essentiaily nutritious, and conducive 
to the easy digestion of other food. Their 
wholesomeness is undoubted, and physi- 
cians recommend their use on the table; 
but very frequently the common American 
cheeseis only imperfectly made, and is very 
indigestible. 

Scientific cheese-making may be said to 
begin in this country with the attempt to 
manufacture the tancy brands. In crder to 
give them the right flavor a study of cheese 
bacteria and their culture must be made. 
The curing of the cheese depends entirely 
upon the bacteria used. Some of the bac- 
teria ripen only in dark rooms and at cer- 
tain temperatures. The bacteria of the 
right kind must be cultured beforehand 
and brought to the proper stage of develop- 
ment before they can be used to start fer- 
mentation. The skill to know just wben to 
stop the fermentation is as essentialas any 
other part of cheese-making. Formerly it 
was supposed that the French and Swiss 
cheeses depended upon the curing in dark 
caves for their fine quality, or upon some 
peculiarity of the climate in which they 
were kept for several years ; but recent sci- 
entific experiments have shown that the 
same conditions can be produced artificially 
in this country, if the right kind of bacteria 
are used. The reason that the fancy cheese 
could be cured better in the dry, dark caves 
was that the proper bacillus to start fer- 
mentation could not multiply outside of 
such curing rooms. 

One of the best cheeses imported into this 
country, bow being manufactured for the 
first time by American dairymen, is the 
Gérome, a corruption of Gérardmer, which 
has been made for years in the mountains 
of the Vorges in eastern France. The soft 
kind is neverexported, as it will not stand 
transportation ; but the hard kind is con- 
sumed in large quantities in this country, 
especially by the French population. When 
tbe cheeses are made they are kept in dark 
curing rooms from three to four months 
before selling. A variety of the Gérume 
cheese is called ‘‘anise,’’ and because of a 
dark gieenish outside appearance it is often 
substituted for Requefort. The weight of 
there cheeses. varies from five to twelve 
pcunds, and the shape is a flat cylinder, 
-even inches in diameter generally, and 
four inches thick. The cellars in which 
this variety is made are very dry, with cur- 
rents of air passing continually through 
them. The temperature has to be watched 
almost hourly during the curipg months, 
and if it gets too low the cheese is spoiled. 
During the curing process the cheeses have 
to be washed with warm water to avoid too 
great coolness, and also to prevent too rapid 
drying and cracking of thecrust. A little 
over three quarts of milk are required to 
make a pound of green cheese. 

The Neufchatel cheese is one of the most 
profitable foreign fancy kinds that the 
farmer can manufacture, and great quant: 
ties are made in this country to supply the 
extensive trade. Seven or eight of these 
cheeses can be made from a gallon of milk ; 
and when it is remembered that they sell 
from eight to twelve cents apiece the 
chances of a good profit are apparent. 
Lately smaller sizes are made in this coun- 
try which sell as low as five cents apiece. 
In the manufacture of this cheese thecurd 
is drained without pressure, and the whole 
method is simple. The blue fungus, Peni- 
cilium glaucum, which ripens many of the 
imported cheeses when pressed and gives 
them the bluish color, produces a creamy 
white in the Neufchatel because of the care 
taken to prevent the curd from becoming 
too close and compact in texture. 

A cheese that somewhat resembles the 
Neufchatel is the Bord7n cheese, produced 
in the country districts around Rouen, 
France, and imported into this country. 
From seven to eight of these are made from 
one gallon of milk. In making the Bondon 
the milk is set at a low temperature, and 
when it is finally coagulated it is strained 
through acloth. When a certain stage is 
reached in its manufacture, molders make 
it up into small rolls about three inches 
lopg and one to two inches in diameter, 
They are next salted, and sold fresh within 
the week to the retailers. Those intended 
for export and large city trade are stored in 
caves until covered with a mold. Their 
flavor is greatly enhanced by this process, 
and their value increased. Very few of 
these fancy cheeses have ever been made 
in this country; but after the process is 
once mastered the work is not difficult. 

The Gervais is another smal French 
variety that is manufactured on a large 
scale by a few makers, -M. Gervais, from 










whom the cheese gets its name, supplies 
Paris with this variety, sending annually 
over one million to market. The demand 
is largely for the fresh cheese, but exports 
of the same variety cured in caves are 
gradually being shipped to every city in the 
world. The cheese is made of one-third 
cream and two thirds milk, set at a very 
low temperature, averaging sixty-five de- 
grees. Consequently the coagulating is 
very slow, often occupying twenty-four 
hours. It is said that this s'ow process 
gives to the cheese its peculiar flavor. The 
cheese is wrapped in glazed paper, with the 
owner’s name stamped uponit. It brings 
good prices in the market, and is very re- 
munerative to the maker. The Coulom- 
miers is a variety of cheese made in the 
celebrated Brie district, and it is one of the 
most delicious cheeses made anywhere in 
Europe or the United States. It hasa less 
extended reputation than its more success- 
ful rival made in the same district, but 
the demand for it isextending wherever it is 
used. It resembles the Camembert in form, 
but itis smaller and thicker, and the meth- 
od of making it is only a modification of 
that followed in the manufacture of Brie. 
This cheese is sold in the French and Eag- 
lish markets in the fresh state, but in this 
country it appears only after it has been 
ripened at the end of six or seven weeks in 
dark cellars or caves. It is more delicious 
in this latter condition, but if made fresh 
in this country the dairymen here could 
monopolize the markets. It returns good 
profit to the farmer,and is a cheese well 
worth trying in the United States. 

The Port du Salut is one of the most pop- 
ular fancy cheeses made on the Continent 
of Europe, and secrets for its minuafacture 
are carefully guarded. It is sold in the 
English and American markets to a limited 
extent, and itis rapidly growiug in favor. 
The cheese is ripened at a temperature of 
54°, and when finished it is soft, mellow, 
nutty, and yet mildin flavor. After all it 
is a cheese that is easily made, and it 
returns good profits to the manufacturers. 
The cheese is circular in form, about an 
inch thick, and only partially pressed. 
The milk is brought to a temperature of 
86°, and rennet is added to bring the curd in 
half an hour. Thecurd is then separated 
from some of its whey, and inclosed in a 
mold lined with a fine strainer. An ordi- 
nary screw-press squeezes it slightly next” 
to make the texture firmer, and it is then 
ripened in a temoverature of 54°. The 
process is thus simple, but experience is 
needed to make it perfect. 

Another fine French cheese that has not 
been made in this country, except experi- 
mentally, but which in time must become 
popular, is called the Pont l’Eveque, which 
has a great reputation in tbe north of 
France. This cheese is firmer than Brie or 
Camembert, altho unpressed, and it may be 
kept for a long time without spoiling. 
The cellars are slightly moist, as well as 
dark and cool, where this variety is made, 
for the cheese has a moist character when 
sold. If the moisture is allowed to evapo- 
rate when curing the cheese becomes dry, 
unpalatable and unsalable. The tempera- 
ture of the room in which the cheese is 
made is 63°, but when removed to the first 
ripening room is 56°, and in the final ripen- 
ing apartment, where it stays a long time, 
the temperature is kept at 56°. This cheese 
is either square or oblong, about one inch 
thick, and weighs from feurteen to seven- 
teen ounces. About one gallon of good 
milk is required to make one Pont 
l’Eveque. 

The French dairymen have excelled those 
of any other country in making fine quali- 
ties of cheese, not only of full milk but of 
skimmed as well, and it would require con- 
siderable space merely to mention all the 
varieties. There are more than a hundred 
sorts produced in France, all differing in 
kind and flavor, and due to the different 
methods of curing. In this country dairy- 
men are just beginning to realize the full 
import of this, and more attention is being 
paid to the curing of cheeses than ever be- 
fore, and the best French methods are 
rapidly being introduced here. In many of 
the French curing establishments ventila- 
tion and currents of air are skilfully regu- 
lated by the use of shutters provided at 
each window, and in this way the action of 
the germs is delayed or hastened accord- 
ing to will. To mention one other French 
cheese, justly celebrated all over the world 
and pow made to some extent in this coun- 
try, will illustrate the success of improved 
methods very well. The Roquefort cheese 
sells here for half a dollar per pound ; and 
yet it is only a half- skim, which in the 
hands of an ordir American dairyman 
would retail for or eight cents per 
pound. The whole success of making such 
a fine cheese out of balf-skim milk depends 
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‘upon the methods of manufacture and of 
curing. The milk is first heated nearly to 
the boiling point, and then set for the 
cream to.rise. The heating destroys all 
undesirable germs, and then the needed 
germs or bacteria are sown with the cheese, 
so that the curd is acted upon to suit the 
manufacturer. These desirable germs are 
obtained by making a sort of cake of barley 
meal, and then setting it in a damp place 
until- a blue mold develops in it. These 
germs are introduced into the cheese as 
the curd is put into the molds by crumbling 
the barley cake over it. Experts then turn 
the cheese daily and watch the development 
of the germs, sprinkling it frequently with 
warm water to hasten their growth. Then 
at a certain time the growth of the bacteria 
is checked by removing the cheese to the 
cool drying house. After that they are 
stored away in the famous caves in the 
limestone rocks under the city of Roque- 
fort. Continual currents of cold air blow 
through these caverns, and the low tem- 
perature is rarely affected by the outside 
conditions of the atmosphere. In this cave 
certain funeus growths are cultivated, and 
the cheese first gets a yellow mold, then a 
red, and finally a blue. Sometimes the 
cheese is kept for long periods in the caves; 
but after once properly cured, it will keep 
for years without deteriorating. 

Another cheese that is cultivated with 
the blue mold is the famous Gorgonzola, of 
Italy. Blue veins run all through this 
cheese, and many have thought they were 
artificially put there with skewers, and 
others that they were caused by the pecul- 
iar action of goat’s milk. But Gorgonzola 
cheese is made of the common milk of the 
northern part of Italy, and the blue molds 
are simply the result of germ culture, as in 
the case of the Roquefort. It is made by 
two curds, and when the two are put to- 
gether in the mold one is hot and the other 
cold. The cheese is then ripened in caves, 
where the temperature is regulated by na- 
ture. The ripening process in these caves 
is slow, andit is, probably, this gradual 
change that gives to the cheese a peculiarly 
desirable flavor. During the four or five 
months of ripening different varieties of 
furgi grow upon the crust, but different in 
color from those formed upon Requefort. 
The first mold is of a dark color, the second 
a white, the third a red, and finally a bluish 
mold. This cheese is not made in the 
United States, but there is no doubt but it 
could be manufactured successfully. 

The leading blue-molded cheese made in 
this country is the English Stilton variety, 
and the system followed in its manufacture 
is very similar to that used in making 
Roquefort in France and Gorgonzola in 
Italy Itis of interest to note the fact that 
the English dairymen have succeeded in 
making a blue-molded cheese equal to any 
produced in France or Italy, without the 
use of caverns for the ripening proeess. 
They have supplied curing rooms that will 
give as good results as the caves. They are 
cool, well ventilated, and very equable in 
temperature. These are the main essen- 
tials. ‘They cultivate artificial germs and 
introduce them into the cheese, and then 
regulate their development by the tempera 
ture. The manufacture of this cheese 
shows how it is possible for the dairymen of 
any country to produce the finest varieties 
of imported cheese, if they but study the 
pecnliar conditions required toripen it. In 
this country all of the fancy cheeses can he 
made, and in the future there is little doubt 
but the home demand for these will be sup- 
plied by the dairymen of the various States. 
At present we are just beginning to under- 
stand the problem of cheese-making—espe- 
cially fancy cheese-making. 

New York Ciry. 
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MAY NOTES FOR 1896. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 


THE exploits of the winter of 1895-’96 sur- 
passed the records of certainly thirty years. 
On my own grounds I believe there is no 
special scene of destruction, but it is what 
I suffer in common with a very wide 
range of fruit growers. Peaches are, of 
course, a failure; but, what is worse, tbe 
trees are killed badly. Quinces are devital- 
ized, so that new tops must be formed 
nearly from the ground. All grapes not 
laid down to the ground are killed back— 
most of them killed to the ground. The 
exceptions are Pocklington, Moore’s Early, 
Grein’s No.7 and some Worders. Plums 
show bardly a blossom; exeept a few ou 
Green Gages. The watives, like Robivson 
‘and Wyant. sre fai of blcssems. Some 
trees of low vitality are killed. Cherries 
show a few scattering flowers; the best in 
condition is the Late Montmorency. This 
is hardier than Morello. Pearsare an abso 
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Jute loss, Tuere are a few blossoms on Belle 
Lucrative, on Buffam, and a seedling of my 
own. Anjou is as complete a failure as 
Flemish Beauty. There are a few flowers 
on Josephine. 

There is some good out of this evil ; and 
the main work of a horticulturist is to find 
the palliatives. Grapes often get very 
woody and are hard to keep in good shape. 
This year we can lose nothing by cutting to 
the ground to allow of new canes entirely. 
Get rid of all the old wood. It is not so easy 
to settle the problem in the quince orchard; 
for, while cutting back as we must, we lose 
all the tough hardy wood, and another wir- 
ter may nip back the new shoots, I never 
saw qninces in the plight they now are. 
Trees that bore each two bushels are gone. 
Trees badly weakened of all sorts may as 
well be cut out—especially of the plums. 
Prunus Simonit proves hardier than Pru- 
nus Pissardii. These last I am obliged to 
cut back sharply. Prunus Triloba lost all 
its blossom buds. This I noticed to be 
largely true as far south as Washington, 
where this wonderful shrub is seen in all its 
glory. Apples and strawberries and gonse- 
berries alone seem to be promising a full 
supply of fruit. Currants will give half a 
crop; raspberries one third, and blackber- 
ries not one-fourth. Even the Snyder black- 
berry is mostly killed. This is absolutely 
upprecedented. 

On the shrubbery we have no flowers on 
the forsythias, few on the Japan quince; 
exochorda is killed back nearly to the 
ground; Persian lilac flower buds hadly 
injured; Npirea prunifolia killed to the 
ground; cork barked maple hurt, and 
Magnolia conspicua flower buds nearly all 
spoiled; Judas tree loses its flower buds, 
wistarias are killed down. and Japan srow 
ball killed to the ground. This is only a 
partial report, but shows the general c ndi- 
tion of affairs. Chinese tree lilac isentirely 
hardy. Altheas five or six years old prove 
to be quite able to resist such weather as 
destroys vounger individuals of the same 
species. It is desirable to cut back rather 
sharply, whatever is weakened, so as tocon 
centrate the life force in making stout 
growth. Ifthe sap is allowed to labor at 
maby points only weak shoots will be any- 
where formed. Every effort should be made 
to get ready for a good crop in 1897. 

The lesson of the winter is that we must 
incessantly guard against the’cold if we 
expect to succeed with horticulture. The 
ove night that did the mischief dropped 
the thermometer to more than thirty de- 
uzrees below zero. This was a still, dry 
night. We reed more moisture, more 
windbreaks, and more covering. All 
grapes that were laid down have come 
through in fairly good condition. I find 
that the shelter of pines and spruces 
proved favorable. Myson had found that 
no advantage had accrued from staking 
down grapes for several years, and, after 
consultation, we left most of them on the 
trellises. The result is a loss of tons of 
grapes. Apples have blossomed beyond all 
precedent; most of them indicate a good 
setting of fruit. Rocky Mountain Cherry 
is loaded; Professor Bailey tells me itis 
not fertile with him. But we have not yet 
reached the end of thestory. Many trees 
that have-blossomed profusely will have 
done so simply as a sign of enfeebled vital- 
itv. There will be much giving out in 
midsummer. If orchard owners act wisely 
they will trim closely; and if the apples 
set heavily will reduce the crop one-half to 
two-thirds. There will also, in all probabil- 
ity, be a development of insect and vegeta- 
ble pests. I anticipate fungoid diseases in 
abundance, especially anthracnose. It will 
be well to syringe with Bordeaux mixture 
in anticipation of such attacks. I have 
mixed Bordeaux with my arsenites for 
*vraying together. There can be no harm 
done, and much good may be done. 

Turning a little aside from the direct 
topic we must not forget that this is the 
year for the pest caterpillar to reappear. 
If we are wise we shall be sure to destroy 
this year’s nests, or next year there will be 
x0 unmanageable host. They will be found 
on wild cherries and thorn bushes, as well 
as in orchards. It will pay us to kill them 
along the streets and in our. neighbors’ 
trees. 

Reheading trees cut back and vines that 
are killed down is a troublesome affair, 
aud needs more attention than many will 
give. .It will net do to let a half-dozen buds 
burst in a bauch and send ‘out a lot of 
twigs togetner. These will crowd each 
other, and not one will get a good, stout, 
tipe growth. In other words, in autumn 
you will have a tree all twigs and no limbs, 
You must push off all but one shoot ina 
Place, and you must see that only such 
limbs are allowed to grow on as will make 
4 Lew head to the tree; all others must be 
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pinched out. This will require going over 
the quince orchard several times. Grapes 
starting out from the ground will be sure 
to push ten times as many sboots as are 
wanted. Go over first and push out the 
weak ones; then again, to leave only three 
or four of the strongest and best placed. 
Some are not well-socketed, and will break 
out by a gust of wind. “Remove all such. 
When the chosen shoots are a foot long, tie 
to the trellis. I leave the old dead wood 
this spring to tie the new shoots upon. 
This wood can best be removed next fall. 

It is hard to see fifty wagonloads of your 
pets going to the chopping block and the 
bonfire. But it will not do to be discour- 
aged. Wemust count what there is left. 
There is an orchard religion. 

CLtnTon, N. Y. 
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SUMMER FLORIDA. 


BY FRANK H, SWEET. 








THERE is an impression among many 
that while Florida can offer special induce- 
ments asa winter resort. it is a place to be 
avoided in summer. They have vague 
ideas of malaria, of blazing hot days inter- 
spersed with deluges of rain, of invading 
hordes of mozquitoes and gnats and other 
pests incidental to a semi-tropical climate. 

As a matter of fact, it is many degrees 
hotter in middle Georgia and South Caro- 
lina than in Florida. There is an alternat- 
ing breeze from the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico which keeps the air in almost 
constant motion, and the nights are cool 
enough to insure comfortable sleep. The 
air is dry, and there is little of that oppress- 
iveness due to heat ina moist climate. I 
have suffered more from this cause in 
Rhode Island than ever I did in Florida. 

As to malaria and mosquitoes and rain, 
the two former are found among the 
marshes and in the lowlands bordering on 
rivers and lakes and Jagoons, but back on 
the high pine lands of the interior—the so- 
called ‘‘ backbone” of Florida—they are 
almost unknown. And the rain does not 
come down incessantly, from one week’s 
end to another, as some suppose, but con- 
fines itself to a steady downpour for two or 
three hours each day, before and after 
which thesun shines from a dazzling blue 
sky, such as only a tropical or semi-tropical 
country knows. The dry, porous sand 
ridges of the ‘‘backbone”’ absorb these 
rains as they fall,and ten minutes after a 
shower has passed the ground is apparently 
as dry as it was before. 

A newcomer is often startled at the rap- 
idity with which these showers come up 
and then disappear. I have been less than 
a mile from home when the sky was per- 
fectly clear; then suddenly there would be 
a blur, followed by almost inky blackness, 
and before I could reach shelter I would be 
deluged by the rain. Then, apparently at 
the very hight of the downpour, the sun 
would burst through, and the clouds would 
go racing away with acelerity only equaled 
by their approach. Mocking birds would 
appear from leafy coverts and make the 
trees ring in a perfect abandonment of 
song; bright colored chameleons would 
flash from the palmettoes on one side of the 
path into the palmettoes on the other, and 
ten minutes after the rain had ceased there 
would be no evidences of it save the rain- 
drops still glittering on the tips of leaves 
and the new and delicious odors which the 
moisture had enticed from the surrounding 
plants and vines. 

Another curious feature about these 
showers is the regularity of their appear- 
atce. One month I remember they scarce- 
ly varied more than fifteen minutes from 
three o’clock, and lasted until five or six— 
a cracker neighbor, indeed, affirmed that 
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The skeptic says? 
letter I wouldn’t hesitate a minute.” 


Thousands do believe, and are being cured 
of their Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Rose Colds, 


tc., by Booth’s «*Hyomei,’’ the Australian 
‘‘Dry-Air’’ treatment, which cures ly inhalation. 


* 87 Elm Street, Lawrence, Mass., Ma 

Dear Sir:—I have been troubled with Bronchitis y & the last five 

years and never found any permanent relief until 1 commenced using 

In January last I made application to one of our leading life 

ies, but at the medical examination the examining physi- 

e could not pass me as my lungs and bronchial passages 

were badly congested, Soon after, I commenced using ‘* Hyomei,”’ 

improved so —— that in one month again went betore the same medical 
is time passed beer, any further ceremon 


et Inhaler Outfit, Com 

by Mail, $1.00, 

ket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully polished), a 
a dropper, a and full directions for using. 

still skeptical, send your my hi 

cure, Are you open to conviction ? 


Hyomei Balm cures all skin diseases — 25 cents. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York, 


the rain was a right smart better time- 
keeper that bis old watch. 

In the winter the visitor sees little fruit 
except of citrous varieties: but in the sum- 
mer there is a surfeit of pineapples and ba 
pnanas and guavas and pomegranates, and 
of dozens of others that ripen between April 
and October. Melons can be had every- 
where, and almost for the asking; and 
down in the southern counties can be found 
the delicious sugar apples which are too 
perishable to ever reach Northern markets. 
It is only in the summer that flowers can be 
seen in all their tropical luxuriance, and, 
if tke visitor so desires, that he can seek 
the haunts of alligators and rattlesnakes 
with any prospect of finding them at home. 

Swampy lands, and the low, flat banks of 
lakes and rivers, are not healthy at this 
season; but two thirds of Florida is high 
pine land, and here the summer can be 
spent as safely and agreeably as anywhere 
North. During my firstsummer I worke4 
out every day in the sun, and did not find 
the heat.any more oppressive than what I 
had been accustomed to in New Eugland. 

PEACE Daze, R. 1. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








SHADY runs are now thoroughly appreci- 
ate? by laying hens, as well as the growing 
chicks. The plum, cherry and pear trees 
make good kinds for this purpose, or rasp- 
berry, current and gooseberry bushes for 
smaller fruits. Do not neglect, another 
season, the planting of some kind of fru'‘t 
along the runs where your poultry live. 


A Pennsylvania farmer kept a fine ficck 
of hens that brought him a great many 
dollars each year; he was quite original ip 
his ideas, and had so much trouble to ge’ 
his hens to hatch. This spring he hit upon 
a novel scheme that worked well. Selecting 
the hens that did not lay and were inclined 
to batch, he made them a close-fitting cap 
of heavy cloth which completely blindfolded 
them and was impossible to shake off 
When a chicken is blindfolded it will squat 
down and stay there. He has set five hens. 
each day liberating them for foud, water 
and exercise. Three of the hens brought 
out all the eggs intrusted to them exce)t 
two, and are as proud of their families as 
tho they voluntarily contracted them. 


The Indian Game fowl] ranks among our 
best egg producers. and there are none that 
grow up for broiling purposes. that excel 
them. They and the Plymouth Rock I fins 
more frequently among the dressed fowls 
in the markets than all others comb‘ned. 
The Indian Game is bred pow in pure white. 
black and chestnut, red and b!ack checkered 
being a very high-built fowl; that is, high 
on the legs, with loug necks: they make 
an odd but very attractive picture. If yqu 
are inclined toward this type of a fowl you 
cannot find ore more interesting or profita 
ble to raise. The fall will be a good une 
to purchase what breeding stock you wil: 
need, and you can get it then at a modera’: 
price. 





It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, % and 1-lb, tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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= Tight Sleeves ind . 
White Flour 


Out of date—fashion’s dictum in & 
the ont, and Health’s in the other. 32 
The Fine Flour £ 
of the Entire Wheat, Fe 
as ground by the Franklin Miils, 
made into brown % 
bread or rolls, is & 
nourishing and % 
strengthening, % 
contains all the ¢ 
required elements 3 
for making brain, 
bone, nerve and 
muscle. Made of 3% 
all that’s nutritive 7 
of the entire 
Wheat berry, it isa little off white, 
Rich in Gluten, Join the wide- 
awake, thinking folks, and ask 
your grocer for it. 
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> If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
Mabe ONLY BY THE... 


} Franklin Mills Co. Lateet N. Y. 
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TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) | cents. 
One month..... sued 25 | Six months........ $1 AO 
Three months. 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months... 1 OO! One Year..cocccccce 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber......sseceeses +. $5 00 
One year each to two subscrivers........--- 5 #0 
Three years to one subscriber..... 700 
Three subscribers one year each. ve....+-+s- 7100 
Four years to one subscriber....g....ssseeee &.50° 
Four subscribers one year each.........+. « 850 
Five years to one subscriber,......-+e+.seses ly Oo 
Five subscribers one year each...........+6- 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.0 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are iuvariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to anv sunscriber.who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
a Postage Union $1.564 year addi- 
tion 

SUESCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

Wecan snoply Files or Birders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postp~id, for $1 00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made krown on 
application. Adaiess 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


_. wae Fulton Street, New York Citv. — City. 


LINCOLN 


AND 


HIS CABINET. 


THE INDEPEN DENT has for sale the following Stee! 
Engravings, which will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the prices named: 

The “ First Kteading of the Fmancipation Proc- 


lamation,”’ by Ritchie, size of Sheet 26x%8.... $2 06 
The same Artist’s Proof, signed and attested by 
. Carpenter the artist,and A. H. Kitchie, 

Oi ORIEN oon vocenced,, akkeee? onace DO 

The “Authors of the United States,” size 26x40.. 2 00 


The sume, Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the engraver............0-..s-..ese-e0s 25 00 

Steel Envravings of Grant, Wittes, am 
Stanvon, size 15x18 each.......... evcceseoe 8 


THE INDEPEN. DEN T, 


130 Fulten Street, New York City 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in Jeavening strevgth.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report 

ROYAL BAKING PowpEeR COMPANY, New York. 


pT EINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
—_ Pianos, all warranted like their new 
os. Aiso, second-hand .Pianos o other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 


NEW YORK. 











Too simple to get out of 
order; too strong to break; 
hooks and unhooks casily— 
when you please—not before. 


The DeLONG 
Hook and Eye 


hump? } 


RicHarRpson & DeELona Bros, 
Philadelphia, 


makers of the 
CUPIP Hairpin. 
It cannot slip out of the hair. 


What is 
bicycle 
tubing 
made of ®@ 


Buy 




















Only one way to know. 


cycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 














Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
j and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 

steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 

Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS\DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOCD AS HARTFORDS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


et Agi i Maiden ore ne. Nev Sow. York. 
34 Washington Street. Chi 








THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 


ness, have a 


else. 


UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 

COLLIER } 


} Chicago. 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


SOUTHERN | 
JOH 7. LEWIS & BROS.CO 





WwW": IS IT that practical painters 


everywhere use and recommend 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil? Simply because they know their busi- - 


reputation to maintain, and 


cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
White Lead Ragan. Colors. 


Ieee hi. 





Philadel pbia. P. hh 
MORLEY 


Cleyeland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 


Duffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


information and card showing samples 


of colors free ; die cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


Np ee AO m0. 
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No. 450, Cut-under Surrey, 


Price, $135. 





An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light 


weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-hottom Surrey, 
Price, 8125. 


Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 
of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 
etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 
Me pny 


WANTED iris or Boys) 


town in ot U.S. to get 
orders for our celebrated goods. 

LIBERAL TERMS; GOOD IN- 

. . BIG apo with 

5 Teas and Cof- 

fees, 25c. per pound. Send thisad. 

and 7 i ear — we wil mail you a 4 pound 

Best ny kind, end} fe particulars. {. 

™ THE G G TREAT AMERIC EA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. New York, Tr O. Box 289. 
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TIRES _ 
DON’T ‘i 
SLIP ‘ia 


BOSTON WOVEN BOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 












TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC 





ELEVENTH SELECT Te, MID PARTY. 


SUNG, 18.—LAND OF oar 
SUN AND CENTRAL UROPE 

E tional advantages. or ttin- 
eraries etc., of ee A. CROSLEY. % Rodney St. 


Brooklyn. WY 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO. the largest and finest steam 
yachtin the world, built by the Cramps and sailing 
under the American Flag. Leaves New York June 
Mth 6, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden No’ way, the North Cape, Spi'zbergen, stop- 
ping at Bodo to witness the total eclipse of the sun. 
Lectures on astronomy by leading astronomers en 
route. 

European tours June 6th and July Ist. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnug St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washingten *treet, Besten, Mass. 
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Hie: lived in Rochester 
29 years and nev- 
y -er visited Niagara - 
Falls, only 27 miles 
away, she may not know 
that a railroad runs a: 
Jong the bank of the 
Niagara River ils entire 
fength from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario; in 
full view of the great 
Cataract and its mar: 


velous gorge. 
THE 


NEWYORK (ENTRAL 
Styled by the press of - 
two continents 


‘AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 














THE MOST VACATION 
For the Least Morey. 


If you want the atest possible vacation—fault- 
less climate; the finest boating, bathing, be cling, 
fishing ; beautiful scenery, with h 
and crumbling old forts—in short a vacation fall ‘of 
health, rest, novelty and interest 


GO TO NOVA SCOTIA, 


THE IDEAL SUMMER LAND. 

It costs only %5.°0 to get there and $9.00 for the 
round trip (from Boston) and hotel rates are delight- 
fully low. Thesteel steamers of the Yarmouth Line, 
the * Boston ” and ** Yarmouth, ‘Harb aint and fast- 

0 


Pos! for 
han dsome, new, illustrated book, * Beautifal Nova 
Scotia,’ to J. F. "Spinney, Agent. 

THE YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


43 Lewis Wharf, Beston, Mass. 





.| MUNICH. 
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Fancy _. 
Ginghams 


_ Among these 

We are showing a very attractive 
assortment of Crepey looking mate- 
rials in soft shades of Gray, Helio, 
Pink, Blue and Green. A large 
variety of regular 
Ginghams in all the 
desirable colors, 
with White Lace 
Insertion _ stripes. 
Scotch Tartans and 
Registered Trademark, Other fancy Checks. 
Silkk Ginghams from 75c. down to 
25c. a yard, and many other very de- 
sirable novelty Ginghams. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
“ THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Cranstons-on- Hudson, 


WEST POINT. 
OPEN MAY OTH. 
Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 
"lg hours from New York, via West Shore R. R., 2 
hours via steamer “ Mary Powell.” 


MAYER & CO. 
Memorial Windows. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. 








47 Barclay Street, New Verk. 
are I. MONAGHAN, eee 
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OMA A A A A AA A A 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French “Toute. 


0.28 RAw, 


Poscits, 
tr be some for now ey 











“Where Times 


. 99 
are Prosperous” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


4 














HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeeeeocccce 


which should be included in. your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 























House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


NEW YORK. 








1876. re 1896. 
FIDELITY AND © CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, , 
BONDs or suRETYSH!P: 
CE PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
emp STEALER EYAL Bic 


yosses PAID noes 4 ORGANIZATION, 
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